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VER fince the firſt edition of Ta T2 


r 


with reſpect and deference to the Judgment of 
the Public; and as ſeveral 


have been made to the work, and many real 
|favles diſeover d in it, his deſign in this Pre- 


anſwer he can to the 
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one, and ro ac acq mine” che reader with what he has done co correct 


. 
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The Had general defect in the former editions is. che inac- 
tion of Cyrus, who thro' the whole courſe of bis travels has 
too much of the indolent Philoſopher, and too little of the 
Hero, who was one day to be che conqueror of Aſia. The 
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.VELS OF 'Crxvs, the Author has liften'd 
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1 | P 1 K F 4 c * 
nature. of chis work ns ation. of - 
fault might have been — the bor has devercheleß "It 
med to the judgment of the Public, and Dogon 
_ 'the; ſeveral countries thro which he paſſes, and this without depart- 
ing from the character of a young hero upon his travels, or ſhock-' 
ing the reader with tales and df he have no foundation. in an- 
tiquity. Beſides this 1 de «3 are others 1 8 | 
: ch-book. F 
In che firſt, 5 narration is- an und conciſe: The WP i 
feels a tender coficern for Caffandana, loves her and fears to loſe | 
her, neyercheleſs the diſappears, on a ſudden, and this epiſode con- 
cludes too abruptiy, It has been likewiſe obſerv d, that there is 
n relation, between che virtuous love of Cyrus fbr Caffandana, 
and the criminal pation" ef stfyangeus for Zarind. Nor is this 


r is this all, 
Cambyſes and Mandana conſent to their ſoh's marriage 2 to 


all che rules of d policy. The Author hopes 
theſe favitts, by tile additions made to the 1 


gives a view of the political ſtate of Aſia in Cyrus's time. 
In the ſecond book the AutEor had not aſſigned a proper mo- 
tive for ,Cyrus's journey to ſee Zoroaſter; the occaſion af it at 
preſent is this. The Prince of Perſia begins to entertain a con- 
tempt for Religion, and in order to guard, him againſt this dan- 
ger, Hyſtaſpes, his governor, engages him. to make a viſi 
Magi: The re preſentation which Zoroaſter makes of the i 
ders of nature, and the amiable ideas he gives him of the Divinity, 
ſatisfy his doubts, and ſettle his mind; ; and while he ; is thus in- 
ſtructed by Philoſophical reaſonings, which could not be ſuppos d 
very agreeable to a young Princeſs accuſtom d to the gayeties and di- 
verſions of the court of Ecbatan, the Author to amuſe Caſſandana 
has introduced the wives of the Magi celebrating the feſtival of 
the Goddeſs Mythra; this deſcription relaxes the mind, ſerves 
for an introduction to the Theology of the Perſians, and makes a 


proper diviſion of Zoroaſter's Alcourſe upon natural philoſophy 
and religion. The 
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The whind bock was all nartagiony+ there was no action; the 
—— — bur Cyrus 
ſeem d to be forgotten, and was remember d only by reflection. The 
| Author: has found: means to make this Prince preſent at the revolu- 
tions. of Bgypt, without becoming a priſoner. with Apries, or coun- 
n e 
den wires and er ſentiment s. 
In the fourth and fifth books che Spartans and Arhenians. were 
7 00): 2- great expence. of men and ſhips only to 228 
rus. Virgil Kills and maims ſome of the Achletæ in the games 
in order to give a luſtre to his heroes, but the Author had exceeded 
eee To corroct this fault he 
hass related in his fourth book the war berween the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Tegeans, mention d by Herodotus, and which happen d 


preciſely at the time when Cyrus is ſuppogd to be at Sparta. This 
epiſode has given the Author occaſion to unfold, in a more extenſive 


manner, che political ſtate of Sparta, and the different opinions of 
Polybius and Plutarch concerning the deſigns of Lycurgus in his 
laws and inſtitutions of government. In the fifth book a ſea fight 
is ſuppos d between Megacles and Piſiſtratus, when the Perſian 
Prince went into Attica. 

In the fixth book Pythagoras ſhew'd clearly that thought could 


not be a property of matter; but it was neceffary ſome pages ſhould 


be added to evince that we have no reaſon to believe that extenſion 
and thought are properties of the fame ſubſtance z and that the 
ſyſtem of Spinoza, (who is meant by Anaximander) i is a ſecies of 
looſe ſuppoſitions without any demonſtration. 

The Author bas e 2 conſiderable addition to the ſeventh book 
with regard to the apes of the Tyrians. and the death of Adonis. 
He thought hen might rake advantage of this beauriful part of My- 
thology to explain the ancient tradition common to almoſt all na- 
tions concerning a middle God, Who was to expiate and deſtroy 
moral evil *. his own great ſufferings. As the Pheœnicians liv'd 
2 2 near 


4 
14 
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8 near Judea, they might poſſibly have clearer ideas of religion than 
3h | other nations, and this bare poſſibility' may perhaps juſtify that new 
. epiſode. However it would be unreaſonable to expect that what = 
is put in the mouth of each Philoſopher relating to the religion of 1 
bis own country ſhould be found word for word in che ancients. 
The Author of Cyrus has only wrought into a connected ſyſtem 
the moſt beautiful hints of antiquity, in order to unfold the great 
principles of religion, and ſhew that all nations had 0 N 
| oe idea of thoſe principles more or leſs confus'd. * 
| In the laſt book, ſeveral important reflections are added, ro ove 1 
more accuracy to the reaſonings of Eleazar, and more ſtrength to 1 
the diſcourſe of Daniel: The latter proves the ſupernatural efta- | 
bliſhment of religion by the only proper method for it, chat is to 
y, by a relation of facts; but his diſcourſe at preſent contains ſe- 
| veral corroborative hints, to ſhew that theſe facts are inconteſta- 
© ble. And laſtly. he refers Cyrus to che accompliſbment of the 
| prophecies i in his own perſon, as an invincible proof” of alt the 
1 truths he has told him. | £5 
* The Author has made ſeveral additions to His diſcourſe on the 
ancient Mythology, in order to ſhew, that as all the fictions of the 
i Pagans: ſuppoſe the reality of the three ſtates of the world, ſo all 
1 the Pagan Divinities may be reduced to one ſupreme God, the prin- 
1 iple of all beings. a. Goddeſs his wife, ſiſter or daughter, and a mid- 
| | dle God who is his ſon, his repreſentative or vicegerent. Beſides 
| theſe additions, which are the moſt important, there are many 
Tl others leſs conſiderable, which the Author thought neceffary, 
to render the tranfitions more eaſy and natural,” the narration 
1 more connected, the principles more palpable, and the reaſonings 
. more concluſive. This is what the Author has done, to correct the 
* real faults in the former editions of his work. The objections, to 
which he thinks he can give a ſolid anſwer, Without changing 


any thing in his plan, are as follow. 
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3b A ebene wich che — — * Aude 1 
jected, that che Ruthor ig « plagiary, and that he has in ſeveral 
places tranſcrib d whole pages from the Biſhop of Meaur's univerſal 
hiſtory, M. de Tourreit's hiſtorical preface, Dr. Cudworth's intel- 
1 * A nen 
— 
neee ee nde ec deere eee not in 
a condition to conſult the originals ; but upon a ſtrict examination 
the injuſtice and ignorance of the Critics appear d. The third book 
which treats of ancient Egypt contains ſeveral xemarks, of which there 
is hot the leaſt trace in the Biſhop of Meaux's univerfal hiſtory. The 
Author has indeed in ſame places follow'd the tranſlation made by - 
that Prelate of certain paſſages in Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus and 
Strabo: But is a man a plagiary becauſe in his citations from the an- 
cients he chuſes rather to follow a good tranſlation than a bad one? 80 
in comparing M. de Tourreil's preface with the fourth and fifth books. 
of this work, the reader will find; nothing common to them; ex- 
cept certain paſſages purely hiſtorical. The life of Hay-Ebn- Vok- 
dan, tranſlated from the Arabic into Latin by Dr. Pocock, has no re- 
ſemblance with the Author's hiſtory of Hermes the ſecond; unleſs. 
it be the general idea of a ſavage brought up in a defarr ; there 
is not the leaſt likeneſs eicher in the matter or in che method of 
the reaſoning. The Arabian Philoſopher begins with very reſin d 
diſquiſitions in anatomy, paſſes thence to metaphyſical diſcuſ- 
ſions, and concludes with the dreams of the Mahometan contempla- 
tives. All the Author's reaſonings are, on the contrary, fo managed, 
that they don't exceed the capacity of a common good underſtand- 
ing, who has no other inſtructor than nature: He has endeavour'd 
ſo to introduce his ideas as not to tranſgreſs the bounds of proba- 
bility, to range each truth in its proper place, to mix ſpeculation 
with ſentiment, and to raiſe the ſoul by eaſy and natural gradations 
to che knowledge and love ene . Dr. Cud- 
DIL 4 < worth, 


PRBEACK 


vi 


worth, notwichſtanding his miſtakes and want of method, he had 


penetrated further into the myſteries of antiquity tlian tha mioſt 
part of Critics ʒ nevertheleſs this learned man ſays nothing of che 


three ſtates of the world, which are the foundation of all that 
the Author of Cyrus advances} upon religion. Far from being a 
plagiary he had not conſulted enough the Doctor's excellent re- 
marks concerning the three forms of the Divinity; he bias made 
more uſe of them in nm but Weed 1 41g 
MI yin er 8 for en [oy heat thts l, Tae 10 't 


| fl. 11 is . vi the n in ich the mdr Gabe 
of love, are related with roo much. rapidity, ſo that the reader 

has not time enough to be touch d, moy'd.and-tranſported.. 0 _. 

To this it may be anſwer d, that thoſe ſtories are related by 


perſons who ought not to launch out into love ſpeeches, tender ſen- 


riments and ſprightly images. The ancients are very ſparing in 
words when the ſituation and circumſtances ſpeak ſufficiently of 
themſelves. When Homer is to paint the charms of Helen, he does 
it by a ſingle ſtroke; ſhe goes into the council of the old men, 
they fix their eyes upon her, are diſcompos d and ſuſpend their de- 
liberations. When Virgil makes Dido ſpeak, her words are few, 
but each word is a ſentiment: The tender paſſions loſe their force 
and their delicacy when they become too eloquent. Beſides, all the 
Author's fictions, where love is the object, are in the two firſt books, 
and tend to preſerve Cyrus from the follies of youth, by ſhewing 
him, not ſo much the ſweets: of love, as the bitter effects of it - : 
As ſoon as he attains to a riper age, Caſſandana dies and the Hero 
begins his travels. Thus hiſtory ſimply relates facts as they hap- 


pen, without endeavouring after the en Wer en and ſur- 


prifing adventures of romance. 


III. Some object that the travels of Cyrus are not well imagin d, 
and that any other hero would have ſuited better with the Au- 
thor's project than the conqueror of Aſia. Con- 
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PREFACE. vit 
| Conquerors have generally. no other view in extending their 
domittien,” than to ſatisfy their unbounded ambition : Cyrus on 
the contrary made uſe of his victories to procure the happineſs 
of the conquer'd nations. The Author's intention in making 
choice of ſuch a Prince was to' ſhew, that courage, great exploits 
and military talents may indeed "excite our admiration, but do 
not form che character of a true hero, without the addition of 
wiſdom, virtue and noble ſentiments. In order to form ſuch a hero, 
it was thought allowable to make him travel; and the ſilence of 
Xenophon, who ſays nothing in his Cyropædia of what happen d 
to Cyrus from his ſixteenth to his fortieth year, leaves the Author 
at liberty to imagine this fiction. The relation of the Prince's tra- 
vels furniſhes an occaſion to deſcribe the religion, manners and po- 
litios of the ſevetal countries thro which he paſſes. Theſe travels 
cannot ſurely appear unnatural; a prudent Prince like Cambyſes, 
a father who is ſuppos d to be inform'd of the oracles concern 
ing the future greatneſs of his ſon, a tributary King who knows 
the danger of ſending. the young Prince a ſecond time to the court 
of Ecbatan, ought to be ſenſible that Cyrus at twenty five years 
of age could not better employ his time during the interval of 
a profound peace, than by travelling into Egypt and Greece. It 
was neceſſary to Prepare a Prince who was to be one day the 
founder and law-giver of a mighty empire, to accompliſh: his high 
deſtiny by: acquiring in each country ſome knowledge worthy of his 
great genius. Is there any thing ſtrain'd in all this? No other here 
could anſwer the Author's intention; had he made any other Prince 
travel, he would have loſt all the advantages he has drawn from 
the choice of Cyrus, as the deliverer of the people of God, as co- 
temporary with the great men with whom he conſults, and as living 
in an age, the learning, manners and events of which could alone 
be ſuitable to the deſign of this work. 


IV. Thoſe 
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ideas; he paſſes from beautiful images to noble ſentiments, and finds 


by turns, and never fails to transform us with him. 
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I. Thoſe who eee ds 5? ri 
chus and that of Cyrus, — 2 e e 
of action in the latter. 25 5m 
Nothing is more unreaſonable e —— 
ſuch different natures; inſtruction is indeed the aim of both, but 
they are not form'd upon the ſame originals; che Author of Te- 
lemachus writes a continuation of an epic poem; the Author of 
Cyrus fills up the chaſm in a philoſophical hiſtory; the one has 
imitated Homer with ſucceſs, the other has taken Xenophon for 
his model. M. de Cambray ſtrews every where the richeſt flowers 
of poeſy; he paints nature in all her variety, and the objects them- 
ſelves become viſible; he deſcribes all the motions of the heart of 
man, and makes us feel them ſucceſſively; he renders the moſt ſub- 
lime truths palpable, and never fatigues the mind with abſtracted 


a ſhorter way to the heart than by teafoning z he walks, he flies, 
he ſighs, he thunders, he mourns, he rejoices, he aſlumace all forms 


The Author's utmoſt ambition was to unfold the ele of 
his maſter,, without daring to attempt an imitation of his graces; 
he choſe a ſubject more proportion d to his capacity, a work in which 
he was to compare che philoſophical ideas of others rather than 
exert a Poetic invention; he did not pretend to write an epic poem: 
In this kind of fiction the hero ſhould never diſappear; it is he whom 
we liſten to, it is he only whom we love ; the poet grows tireſome 
when he perſonates too much the Philoſapher: He is to inſtruct 
only by hints, and not by long and elaborate diſcuſſions. The ob- 
ſervation of theſe rules was incompatible with the Author's views; 
his deſign was to ſhew the gradual progreſs of the mind in the 
ſearch of truth, to compare the religions, governments and laws 
of different nations, and to form the legiſlator rather than the con- 


queror; unity of action is by no means necellary 1 in a work of this 
nature, 


— 
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nature, tis ſufficient if there be unity of deſign. All the Author's 
epiſodes tend to inſtruction, and the inſtructions are, as he appre- 
hends, proportion d to the age af Cyrus; In his youth he is in danger 
of being corrupted by vanity, love and irreligion ; Mandana, Hyſtaſpes 
and Zoroaſter preſerve him from theſe” ſnares. The hiſtary of 
Apries lays open to him all the artifices of a perfidious coprtier ; 


chat of the King's of Sparta, che dangers of an exceſſive conf- 
dence in favourites, or of an unjuſt diffidence of miniſters; that 


of Periander, the fatal miſchiefs which attend deſpotic power 
and the diſpenſing. with ancient laws; that of Piſiſtratus, the pu- 
niſhment of a baſe, falſe and crafty policy; and that of Nabuchodo- 
noſor, the dreadful conſequences" of relapſing into impiety, after 
due light and admonition. The Prince is at firſt inſtructed by 
fables to preſerve him from the paſſions of youth; he afterwards 
inſtructs himſelf by his own reflections, by the examples he ſecs, 
and by all che adventures he meets wich in his travels; he goes 
from country to country, collecting all che treaſures of wiſdom, 
converſing wich che er mene Fade e 464 ee ber 
roic BIA as Gl preſents. 


v. Some perſons, to diſcredit the Author's work, 3 inſinuated 
that far from doing homage to religion he degrades it. 

He ſhould think himſelf very unhappy to have produced ak 
ſo contrary to his intentions. All that he advances upon religion 
may be reduced to two principal points: The firſt is to prove againſt 
the Atheiſts the exiſtence of a fupreme Deity, who produced the 
world by bis power, and governs it by his wiſdom. To this end 
Zoroaſter unveils to us all the wonders of nature, Hermes conſults 
the native and genuine tendency of the heart, and Pythagoras aſcends 
to firſt principles: And thus the Author endeavours to unite the 
ſtrength of all, that ſenſe, natural ſentiment and reaſon can afford us 
for the proof of the firſt and moſt important of all truths. Tradition 
ſtrikes in with philoſophy : The Author has endeavour'd to thew 
that the earlieſt opinions of the moſt knowing and civiliz'd nations 

b come 
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that of che Greeks more exalted than that of the Romans; that 


1 PREFACE 


come” nearer hs eib Wild ids if lier wg r the Theo- 
logy of the Orientals is more pure than that of che Egyptians, 


chat of the Egyptians leſs cbrrupted chan that of the Greeks, and 


the primitive ſyſtem of the world was that of one ſupreme Deity; 


chat in order to adapt this idea to the capacity of the vulgar, the 


divine attributes were repreſented by allegories and hieroglyphics ; 
that mankind ſinking into matter quickly forgot the meaning of 
thoſe ſacred ſymbols, and fell into idolatry; chat idolatry 


brought forth irreligion; that raſh and inconſiderate minds not 


being able ro diſtinguiſh between prineiples and the abuſes of 


them ran from one exceſs to another. Such have been the variations 


of the human mind, with regard to the Deity in almoſt all times 
and all countries. The Author's intention throughout his whole 


ſyſtem was to ſhew the wild extravagance of thoſe who maintain 


that the doctrines of religion are only the effects of the: ignorance 
and ſtupidity of the infant world; that the firſt men not knowing 


the phyfical cauſes, had recourſe to inviſible powers to explain the 


phenomena of nature, and laſtly, that politicians refin'd and im- 
prov'd theſe indigeſted ideas, in order to Fre a 1 of re- 
ligion uſeful and neceſiary to ſociety. | 


The ſecond point is to ſhew, in oppoſition to the Deiſts, that 


the principal doctrines of reveal'd religion, concerning the ſtates of 


innocence, corruption and renovation, are as ancient as the world; 
that they were the foundations of Noah's religion; that he tranſ- 
mitted them to his children; that theſe traditions were thus ſpread 


chroughout all nations; that the Pagans disfigured, degraded and 


obſcur d them by their abſurd fictions; and laſtly, that theſe pri- 
mitive truths have been no where preſervd in their purity except 
in the true religion. When we ſee divers nations agree concerning 
the beginning, the decline and the re-eſtabliſhment of a monarchy, 


the birth, exploits and virtues of the hero who is the reſtorer of 


it, is not this a ſufficient proof of theſe principal facts, tho' the cir- 
cumſtances ſhould be related differently and be even fabulous? The 
2 | Author 
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A in unfolding the ancient traditions has diſtinguiſh'd between 
fable and truth, philaſophical . hypotheſes and doctrines of faith. 
e ſſence and form, che ſpirit and the letter which ought never to be 
ſeparated, but which cannot be confaunded without diſguiſing and 
diſhonouring Chriſtianity > He hoped thereby to have given a plan 
of religion equally amiable and reaſonable, and to have ſhewn that irs 
principles are beautiful, its conſequences natural, and its original 
ancient; that it enlightens the ae en poſs and cſta- 
Hikes the, welfare of n. 
44 044 Sy Sie 28045 HOUSE SLES IA} & $a) Lad 
VI. Thoſe who, degrade; the my Goodneks, of God, 
under pretence of. extolling his Power and Juſtice, haye, thought 
that, Eleazar's diſcourſe too plainly favour d che opinions of Ori- 
gen concerning the pre-cxiſtence of ſouls and the reſtitution of all 
ſpirits. One may venture. to ſay, that whoever makes this ob- 
jection does not underſtand. the plan of the, work; it is as follows: 
Each Philoſopher ſpeaks to Cyrus the language of his OWN, re- 
ligion and country. The Orientals, Egyptians, Greeks and Tyrians 
all agree in the original purity, preſent corruption and future 
reſtoration of mankind, but they wrap up theſe truths 1 in dif- 
ferent fables, each according to the genius of their nation, Eleazar 
clears their ſyſtem from the, pagan fictions, but retains in his own 
the opinions of his ſect. The errors which prevail at this day re- 
ſemble thoſe of former times. The mind of man ſees but a ſmall 
number of ideas, reviews them continually,, and thinks them new 
only becauſe it expreſſes them differently in different ages. The 
Magi in Cyrus's time were fallen into a kind of Atheiſm like that 
of Spinoza; Zoroaſter, Hermes; and Pythagoras ador d one ſole 
Deity, but they. were Deiſts; Eleazar reſembled the Socinians, who 
are for ſubjecting religion to philoſophy; Daniel repreſents a per- 
fect Chriſtian, and the hero of this book a young Prince who began 
to be corrupted by the maxims of irreligion: In order to ſet him 
right, the different Philoſophers with whom. he converſes ſucceſ- 
fively unfold to him new truths mixt with errors. Zoroaſter confutes 
b 2 the 
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the miſtakes of the Magi; Pythagoras thoſe of Zorbaſter; Eleazur 
thoſe of Pythagoras; Daniel rejects thoſe of all the others, and his 
doctrine is the only one which the Author adoprs. The order of 
theſe converſations ſhews the progreſs of the mind, the matter be- 
ing fo diſpos d, that the Atheiſt becomes Deiſt, the Deiſt Soci- 
nian, and the Socinian Chriſtian, by a plain and natural chain of 
ideas. The great art in inſtructing is to lead the mind gradually 
on, and t6 take advantage even of its errots to make it reliſh 
truth. That Cyrus might thus be conducted ſtep by ſtep, it was 
neceſſary to introduce a perſon of the religion of the Hebrews, 
who ſhou'd confute by reaſon all the objections drawn from reaſon. 
Daniel could not act this part: It would not have become him to 
folve difficulties by uncertaln conjectures; che Philoſopher might 
prepare the Prince by bare hypotheſes, to ſubmit and to diſtruſt 
his underſtanding: But it was neceffary that the Prophet ſhould 
diſengage Cyrus y all bold fpecularions, how refin'd and bright 
ſoeyer they might appear, and lead him to the belief of a ſuperna- 
tural religion, not by a Philoſo phical demonſtration of irs doctrines, 
but by proving them to be divinely reveal'd. In a word, he ſhould 
fix the mind of the young hero by indiſputable facts, which ſtrike 
much more forcibly than abſtract ideas. And it is for this rea- 
ſon that the Author introduces in his laft book, two perſons of 
very different characters, a Philoſopher and a Prophet; the one 
employs the powers of reaſon againſt incredulity, the other impoſes 
filence on all reaſonings by a ſupernatural authority. This is the 
only uſe which the Author would make of the opinions of Origen ; 
they anſwer the objections of the incredulous concerning the begin- 
ning and duration of evil; they ſhew, that ſince the weak reaſon of 
the Philoſophers can find a plauſible ſolution of thoſe great difficul- 
ties, we may well conclude that the infinite Wiſdom will be able one 
day to juſtify his ways, which are now impenetrable. So long as it 
is allowable to philoſophiſe, the Author expoſes the moſt probable 
ſyſtems and hypotheſes; but when the queſtion is of faith, he rea- 
ſons only upon palpable facts, 1 in order to diſcover whether God 
has 
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VIL Thoſe who thought the. ſketches of natural philoſophy 
in this work miſplaced, pretending chat the ancients are repreſented 
more knowing than they really were, will be much more ſhock d 
to ſee thoſe philoſophical deſcriptions augmented in the preſent 
edition. It is not farprifing to hear this objection made by empty, 
ſuperficial minds, who laugh at rhe Moſaic hiſtory, while they 
adopt the Greek fables concerning the origin of mankind ; but ic 
is aſtoniſhing to hear the ſame cavils from thoſe who reverence 
revealed religion, who do not beheve that man was created originally 


knowledge, religion or law, and who have philoſophy enough to 
diſcern that the world could not come out of che hands of 2 
wiſe, good and powerful Creator in its preſent ignorance, diſorder 
and corruption. Theſe perſons might caſily be perſuaded that the 
firſt men had knowledges of God and nature, which are loſt in theſe 
latter ages; that the ſacred writers did not talk at random when 
_ they extoll d che profound learning of the Orientals and Egyptians, | 
even in the time of Moſes ; and laſtly, that Joſephus was not a 
viſionary when he ſaid chat the Pagans of his time had an an- 
cient tradition, chat Abraham who was famous in Aſia commu- 
nicated many ſublime diſcoveries in natural philoſophy to the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians. The Author however has no need of theſe 
pretexts to juſtify che philoſophical deſcriptions in this wark- 
His aim being to ſer before the eyes of a young Prince thoſe 
elements of ſcience which might help to form his underſtanding 
and his heart, he thought thoſe phyſical pictures more proper 
than poetical paintings to give his pupil a general idea of nature, 
inſpire him with a tafte * earn ene i of 


2 + See Jon gn. Auriq lib. 2. cap. 8. Beras idid. & volt de Phi. cap. I. p. 3: 
knowledge. 
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wild and ſavage, that he wander d in the woods and deſarts without 
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knowledge. In purſuing this deſign he has taken the liberty to de- 
dert frat Keick ewa r eee eee 
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"vim. Some pretend thar the Author has but lightly touch'd a 
great many ſubjects, without going to the bottom af any one; that 
his book is rather a ſummary than a work; chat be ſteps too quick 
from one ſulhect to another 3 and that his ſtile x pare where 
too laconic, ſometimes Arp nt and e dene 
too void of ornament. g 


- To chis it may be atifiver'd, chat un — — — not 


conſiſt in a multiplicity of words: It is perhaps eaſier to write a 
great volume than a little one; the labour is not the leſs real be- 
cauſe it is conceal d. It was intended that each intelligent reader 
ſhould have the pleaſure of drawing the conſequences from the 
principles, unfolding thoſe firſt ſeeds” of truth, cultivating them 
and gathering thence a harveſt of knowledge, of which the Au- 
thor himſelf had perhaps no idea. We have a ſufficient. number of 
books which convey inſtruction by diffuſe reaſonings, ingenious 
aphoriſms and florid illuſtrations. The Author's deſign was to ha- 


bituate the mind of a young Prince to judge by principles, diſcover 


the connection of eſſential truchs and unite them under one view. 
He ſays to him upon each ſubject what is neceſſary to, ſhew, 
that all nations had originally the ſame fundamental principles; 
that the duties of religion, morality and good policy flow from 
the ſame ſource, conſpire to the ſame end, and mutually ſup- 
port and fortify each other; and in a word, that all the civil 
and human virtues, the laws of nature and nations are, ſo to 
ſpeak, but conſequences of 1 LOVE OF ORDER, Which is 
the eternal and univerſal law of all intelligences. In a work of 
this nature, it is neceſſary to unbend the mind of the reader, 


without carrying it off from its principal object; all the flowers 


ſhould be thoughts, the graces noble and tender ſentiments, the 
paintings characters, and the deſcriptions ſuch pictures as may 
| make 
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make us acquiinred with nature, and admfte the Creator, The 
Author is ſenſible chat he is far from having executed this vaſt 
deſign, but in the attempt he has made towards it he was obliged 
to avoid all foreign embelliſhments, labour d connections and 
the ambitious ornaments of the Greek and Latin poely. | 

Io ſpeak more clearly: Poeſy has had the ſame fate with phi. 
toſophy. The Orientals, the Chaldeans, and aboye all the Hebrews 
painted nature without diſguiſing it, and gave life to every thing 
without deifying it. According to them. every thing proceeds from 
God, and ought to flow, back to him again. All che viſible won- 
ders of nature are faint images of his greatneſs, and the innumera- 
ble orders of ſpirits emanations from his wiſdom. | Mankind are 
all but one family of that immenſe republic of intelligences of 
which God is the common Father. Each man is as a ray of 
light ſeparated from its ſource, ſtray'd into a corner of diſorder d 
nature, toſs'd about by the tumultuous wind of paſſion, tranſported 
from climate to climate by reſtleſs deſires, purified by all the miſ- 
fortunes it meets with, till it becomes like a ſubtile vapour re- 
aſcending to the ſuperior regions from whence it fell. We have 
here a fruitful ſource of luminous ideas, beautiful images and ſub- 
lime expreſſions, ſuch as we find in the holy ſcripture and in 
Milton, who has copy'd them. The Egyptians corporaliz'd too 
much theſe ideas by their,ſenfible ſymbols; but the Greek Poets, 


and their imitators the Roman Poets, entirely mangled and de- 


graded them. The Divinity is no longer a ſovereign wiſdom 
but a blind deftiny, man is but à maſs of atoms of which no- 


thing remains after death but an empty ſhade, immortality is a 


dream, the Elyſian- fields a mere ſubterraneous cavern, and the ha- 
bitation of the Gods a mountain of Greece: By this means a dark 
veil is drawn over the whole univerſe, the ſource of noble ideas 
is dry'd up, and reaſon becomes a barren field: The imagination 
deſtitute of principles ſeeks to ſupply its indigence by creating a new 
world ; it transforms all objects in order to imbelliſh them, ic 


exalts men into Gods, and debaſes Gods into men, it gives body 
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of its ſeeming abundance : Had the Author been able to imitate 


Principles. 


and explain more fully the plan of his book. 
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to ſpirits and ſpirit to bodies; icsdeſcriptions are florid but falſe, and its 
marvellbus degrades che divine Nature; che agrecable and the gay 


take the place of the true foblime, and of that diviner poetry, 
which firſt leads man into his own heart, and then raiſes him 


above himſelf, Such is the Greek poeſy, always poor in the midſt 


Wr oceans as inipoperin' a book of 


Ie is nor pretended by all that has been vid. that'this work, as 


now given to che public, is free from faults; there will no doubt 


always remain a great number; nor would the Author have trou- 
bled che reader with theſe refleftions but to juſtify his main deſign 
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wh his capital, where the unfortunate Emperor, to PR | 
_ wr | being wache a/prifoncr, and to hinder: his enemies from 
we Re iron becoming tmlaſters of his immenſe riches. ſer fire to his 
. W Þt ace, threw hiraſelf i into the flames and periſh'd with 
_ HE, all his treaſures. Ninus the true heir ſucceeded him 
| in thei throne; 5 reign'd at Nineyeh; but Arbaces 
took poll ſhon of Medis with all its: dependencies, and 
Beleſis of Ohaldea, „with the neighbouring territories, 
And thus was the ancient empire of the Aſſyrians di- 


5 vided into three monarchies, the capitals of which were 


Ecbatana, by lon, and Ni eh. * was not long b before | bs 
the Eſt 5 a prey to the al ambitious ſuccellors kh 1 
Beleſis; nor did thoſe of Arbaces fail to puſh their  - i 
o they brought ſeveral of the — _—_ 

nations under tyſbute, and-perticularly- F Perſia: It 

the Kings of Media and/ Babylon became the. two 
great potentates of the Eaſt. Such was the ſtate of bk 

Afia when Cyrus was born: His father Cambyſes was = 

King of Perſia, Maridana his mother was mm WW: 3 

Aﬀtyages King of the Medes (7 a 1 

He was educated from his tender years 8 the 

manner of ancient Perſia, where the youth were inur'd =_ 

to hardſhip and fatigue ; hunting and war were their | 

/ exerciien; ; but confiding too much! in their natural 


N 938 
8 "op ts 


2 This W del many years before che foundation = Rome IT he in- 
ſtitution of the Olympiads. It was in the time of Ariphron, gt, * 
Arghon of Athens, and almoſt 900 years before the Chriſtian Era. 
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FAR — 10 me Pan were not 
vers d in thoſe: arts and ſciences which: poliſſi the mind 
and manners; but chey were great maſters; in the ſub- 
lime ſcience of being ebntent with ſimple nature, 
deſpiſing death ſor the love of theit countty, and fiy- 
ing all pleaſures Which emaſculate the mind, and ener- 
vate the body. Being perſuaded that ſobriety and exer- 
ciſe prevent almoſt every diſeaſe, they habituated them- 
(cles! to a- rigorous: abſtinence-:and perpetual; labour: 
The. lighteſt indiſpoſitions proceeding from intempe- 
rance were thought ſhameful, The youth were edu- 
cated in publick ſchools, Where they were early in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of the laws, and accuſtom'd. 
to hear cauſes, paſs ſentence; and mutually to de one 
another the moſt exact juſtice; and hereby they: diſ- 
covered their diſpoſitions, penetration and capacity for 
employments in a riper age. The virtues which their 
maſters! were principally careful to inſpire into them, 
were the love of truth, humanity, ſobriety and —4 
dience: The two former make us reſemble the. Gods 
the two latter are neceſſary to the preſervation of or- 
der. The chief aim of the laws in ancient Perſia was 
to prevent the corruption of the! art; A 
reaſon the Pexlzans puniſhes ingratitude*; 
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4 THE TRAVELS OF CYRUS. 
which there is no proviſion: made by the laws of other 
nations: Whoever" was capable of forgetting a benefit 


might afterwards know how to command. When 
he arrived at the age of ſourteen, Aſtyages defir'd 


Ane enemy to ſocicty. TS 1 % 


Oyrus had been educated according to: theſe wiſe 


poo and though it was impoſſible to conceal from | 
him bu rau and birth, yet he was treated with the 
fame ſeverity as if he had not been heir to a rthione; 


he was taught to practiſe an exact obedience; tliat he 


to ſee him: Mandana could not avoid complying 
with her father's orders, but the thought of carrying 


To pee eg ener e,, geen | 


her. © 


For we Hinwebrkecs hundies years d ine of 15 
Media had by their bravery extended their conqueſts; 


and conqueſts had begot luxury, which is always the 
fore-runner of the fall of empires. Valo, Conaynsr, 


Louxvzy, Ax Anchr, this is the fatal circle, and theſe are 


the different periods of 'the politick life, in almoſt all 


but this ſplendor had nothing in it of folidity. The 


days were ſpent in effeminacy, or in flattery ; the love 


of glory, ſtrict probity, ſevere honour, were no longer 
in eſteem; the purſuit of ſolid knowledge was thought 
to argue a want of taſte; agreeable trifling, fine-ſpun 
gs: and lrely . of 1 imagination, were the only 

kinds 


ſtates. The court of Ecbatana was then in its ſplendor; 


75s 
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kinds of wit admired chere. No ſort of writings pleas'd, 
but amuſing fictions where there was a perpetual Juc- 


oeſſion of events, which ſurpriſed by their varlety, with- 
the underſtanding; or ennobling the heart. 


out 
| Love was without delicacy 3 blind pleafure was-its only 


attractive charm: The women thought themſelves de- 
ſpiſed, when no attempts were made to enſnare them. 
That which contributed to encreaſc this cortuption of 
mind, manners and ſentiments, was the new doctrine 
ſpread every where by the ancient Magi, that pleaſure 
is the only moving ſpring of man's heart: For ag each 
man placed his pleaſure in what he liked beſt, this 
maxim authoriſed virtue or vice according to every one's 
taſte, humour, or complexion. This depravity, how- 
ever, was not then ſo univerſal as it became afterwatds, 
Corruption takes its riſe in cvurts, and extends itſelf 
gradually thro” all the parti of a ſtate. Military diſci- 
pline was yet in its vigour in Media; and there were 
in the provinces many brave ſoldiers, who not being 
infected by the contagious air of Ecbatan, preſerv'd in 
themſelves all the virtues which flouriſh's in the reigns 


of „3 and Phraortes. 

Mandana was thoroughly ſenſible of all the dangers 
to which the ſhould expoſe young Cyrus, by carrying 
him to a court, the manners of which were ſo diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the Perſians; but the will of Cam- 
byſes, and the orders of Aſtyages, obliged her, wherher 

C2 ſhe 


CY THE TRAVELS er /OYRUS. | 
ſne would or not, to undertake the joumey. dhe | 


ſet out attended by a body of the young nability of 


Perſia under the of Hyſtaſpes, to whom the 
committed: The young 


education of Cyrus had 
Prince was ſeated in a chariot with her, and it was the 
firſt time that he had ſeen himſelf diſtinguiſſi d from his 


companions. Mandana was a Princeſs of uncommon 
virtue, a fine underſtanding and a ſuperior genius. She 


made it her.buſineſs, during the journey, to inſpire Cyrus 
with the love of vittue, by entertaining him with fables 


according to the Eaſtern manner. The minds of young 
perſons are not touched by abſtracted ideas, they have 
need of agreeable and familiar images; 8 they cannot 
reaſon, they car only feel the charms, of truth; and to 
make it lovely to them, it muſt ben een ande 
ſenſible and beautiful form. 

Mandana had obſerved that Opnins! was an too o full 


| of himſelf, and that he diſcovered ſome. tokens. of a 
riſing vanity, which might one day obſcure his great 


qualities. She endeavoured to make him ſenſible. of the 
deformity. of this vice, by relating to him the fable of 


Sozares, a Prince of the ancient empire of Aſſyria. It 


reſembles the ſtory of the Grecian Narciſſus, who pe- 


riſhed by the fooliſh love of himſelf. For thus it is 
that the Gods puniſh; they only give us over to our 
own paſſions, and we immediately commence un- 


happy, She then "painted forth the beauty of thoſe 


noble 
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noble virtues indi lead to heroiſm, by on generous 
forgetting of one s- ſelf, and related to him the fable 
of the firſt Hermes. This was a divine youth, who 


had wit and beauty without knowing it, and was 


unacquainted with his own virtue, becauſe he knew 
not that there were any vices: The Gods to reward 


this happy ignorance endow'd him with ſuch ſublwe 


wiſdom as made him the oracle of all Egypt. It was 
thus that Mandana inſtructed her ſon during the 
journey; one fable gave riſe to another. The queſtions 
of the Prince furniſhed the Queen with new matter 
to entertain him, and with opportunities of teach- 
ing him the hidden meaning of the Egyptian fables, 
the taſte for which had aue wat much eee 
_ the conqueſts of Seſoſtris. s S tl cat 

As they paſſed one day by 4 i eee 
to the great Oromazes*; Mandana ſtopp' d her chariot, 
alighted, and drew near to the ſacred place. It was 
the day of a ſolemn feſtival, and the high prieſt was 
already preparing the victim, crown'd with flowers; he 
was of a ſudden ſeiz d with the divine Spirit, and in- 


terrupting the filence and ſolemnity of the ſacrifice, 


cryed out in a tranſport ; I fee a young laurel riſing, 
it will ſoon ſpread its branches over all the Eaſt, the 
nations will come in crowds to aſſemble together under 
The great God of the Perſians. See the Diſcourſe at the end, p. "mn 
" its 
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$$ THE TRAVELS DF) CYRUS. | 
its ſhadow. Mandana made deep refleions upon 
this oracle; and when ſhe was got up ngairy; into her 
chariot, ſaid to her ſon: The Gods give ſometimes theſe 
happy preſages io animate heroick fouls: But che event 
of ſuch prediRtions, as far as they are perſonal, depends 
upori our virtue: The deſigns of the great Oromazes | 
never fail of their accompliſhment, but he changes the 
inſtruments of them, when thoſe whom he 50 choſen 
render themſelves unworthy of his choice. 
As ſoon as they arrived upon the eaten of Media, 
Aﬀtyages, with all his court, came” out to meet them. 
He was a Prince of great beneficence and humanity, 
but his natural goodneſs made: him aten too eaſy, 
1 . and his propenſity to pleafure had brought the Medes 
into the taſte of luxury and effeminacy. "Cyrus, foon 
after his arrival at the coutt of Ecbatana, gave proofs 
| of a wit and judgment far beyond his age. Aſtyages 
3 1 put divers ql zeſtions to him concern ing the man ners of 
the Perſians, their laws, and their method of educating ; 
youth. He was ftruck with aftoniſhment at the ſprightly 1 
aläund noble anſwers of his grandſon. Young Cyrus was 2 
| the admiration of the whole court, inſomuch that he | 
began to be intoxicated with praiſe; a ſecret preſump- 
tion ſtole into his heart; he talk d a little too much, 
and did not hearken enough. to others 3 he decided 


wy. 


. * Ifaiab's prophecy may be ſuppoſed to have been Tow abroad. in the 
with 
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acts nf ſufficiency, and feemed/too fond ak wit. 
þ no fate remedy; this fault,” contrired to ſet before 
him his on picture by certain paſſages- of hiſtory; for 
darm in his education upon the ſame plan on 

bad begun it mne, 
of Lage and Sygeus,. + run out BalAH,,]-ů vena 


My fon, ſaid ſhe, it was eee; cuſtom at 
Thebes in Bœotia to raiſe to the throne, aſtet the death 
of che King, him of all his children who had the 
beſt underſtanding. When a Prince has fine parts he 
can chuſe able miniſters, make proper uſe of their ta- 
lents, and govern thoſe who govern under him gj this 
is the great ſecret of the art of reigning. Among the 


younger, who was called Sygeus, was a man of few 
words. The firſt made himſelf admired by the charms 
of his wit, the ſecond made himſelf loved by the good- 
neſs of his heart. Logis ſnewed plainly, even while he 
endeavoured to coneeal it, that he ſpoke only to-ſhine ; 


Sygeus hearkened readily to others, and looked upon 


converſation, as a ſort of commerce, where each per- 
ſon ought to furniſh. ſomething: of his own, ; The one 
made the moſt thorny and perplexed affairs agreeable = 
by the lively and ſhining ſtrokes of wit he intermixed 
in all he ſaid; the other threw light upon the ob- 


ſcureſt points, by. reducing every thing to ſimple prin- 
C _  * 


ww 


King's ſons there were two who ſeemed of a ſuperior 


undoubtedly fulfil them: Prince gygeus in feu words 


che elder brother, and raiſed by degrees a reb 
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eiples. Logis affeQed myſtery without being ſecret, and 


—— of ftratagemyand-artificey Sygous 
impenetrable, without being falſe, - ſurmounted all ob- 


difplay'd his talents but to ſerve his ambition; the other 
frequently concealed his virtues that he might taſte the 
ſecrer pleaſure: of doing good for ite on fake. 


Aſter the King's death, all the people got together 


in haſte to chuſe a ſuoceſſor to the throne: Twelve old 
men preſided at the aſſembly to correct the judgment 
of the multitude, who ſeldom fail to be carried away 
by prejudice, appcarances, or paſſion; The eloquent 
Prince made a long, but fine harangue, wherein he 
ſet forth all the duties of a King, in order to inſinuate 
that one ho was ſo well acquainted wich them, would 


repreſented to the aſſembly the great hazards in the 
exerciſe of ſovereign authority, and -confeſs'd an un- 
willingneſs to expoſe himſelf to them. It is not, added 
he, that I would ſhun any difficulties or dangers to 
ſerve my country, but I am afraid of being found 


unequal to the task of governing. The old men de- 
cided in favour of 8ygeus; but the young people, and 


thoſe of ſuperficial underſtandings took the part of 
ion, 
under pretext that injuſtice had been done to Logis. 
Wu 3 Sygeus propoſed to 

yield 


ſtacles by his prudence and courage. The one never 
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yield his zigbt to bu brochery in auer to binder che 
eſſuſion of the blood of his countrymen, but his army 
would not conſent fit 204 g ai acc 
I be chief men of both parties, ſceing the miſeries 
with which the ſtate was ready to be oeh, ed, 


propoſed expedient of letting both the: brothers 
— a yen, by. turns. This form of guvern- 
— many inconveniences; but it: was prefer- 
red before a civil war, the grrateſt of all calamities 
The two brothers applauded the propoſal ſor peace, 
and Logis aſcended the throne. Ha clianged im a lictle 
time all the ancient-laws of the kingdom; he xvas al- 
ways liſtening to new projects; and to have «lively 
imagination ws ſufficient to raiſe a man tothe higheſt 
employ ments : That which ſeemed excellent in ſpecu- 
lation could not be executed” without: and 
confuſion ;. his miniſters,: who had poexperietice, knev 
may appear, are always darigerots, The nb . 

invade the eounery; and had 15. 8d bebe Nel \þ# 
dence and bravery of 8ygeus all had been to; ad rin 
People roaſt hae Lbmted 10 a foreign "yok e 
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— From that time — alone, adit 
was decided in the ſupreme council of the old men, 
that the King to be choſen ſor the ſuture ſhould not 
be the perſon who gave proofi of the quickeſt parts, 
but of the ſoundeſt judgment. They were of opinion; 
chat to talk eloquently, or to be fruitful in expedients and 
ſtratagems were not talents ſo eſſential to a — — 


and coursge in putſuing the beſt and wiſelt counſels.” 4 
Cyrus uſually confeſſed his faults without ſerking to I 
eee tem: He liſtened to this ſtory with atterition, = 
perceiyed the deſign of Mandana in 5 * _ 1 
reſolved to correct himſelt. vr 5 
„n ae gave «notable proof of his be A 
when d dac net. — — of Ady EU: 
ria, aſſemb bled. ſome troops, and under pretence of a 
great hunting m ea ſudden irruption into Media : 
28 ee chouſand men to- 
—— e, 5. from thence ſent out de- 
WE every, = to ſcour. and ravage the country. 
Aſtyages had notice of it; and having given the ne- 
ceſſary orders for aſſembling his army, he ſet out with 
his ſon Cyarares and young Cyrus, followed only by 
ſomę troops levied in haſte, to the number of eight 
ee men. When he was come near ae 6 borders 
Ni of 
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of his own) country; che he encamped upon 4 2 
ground; r 
the detachments of Merodac were laying waſte! Rſty- 
ages ordered two of his general officers" to go and ob- 
ſerve the enemy; Cyrus deſired leave to actompany 
chem in order to inſorm himſelf of che ſituation of 


che country, the advantageous poſts, and the ſtrength 


of the Aſſyrian army: Having made his obſervations = 


he came back, and gave an exact account of all = had 
ſeen. {34 vel. oir nee 72 V0 KA 1.28; Avr ens 5 

The next day Merodac-left his camp- ee 
tomy the Medes; whereupon: Aſtyages aſſembled a 
council of war to deliberate upon the motions he ſhould: 
make. The general officers, fearing the numbers of 
the enemy, thought it moſt” adviſcable'to retire, or 
at leaſt to ſuſpend all action till the arrival of freſh 
troops. Cyrus, who was impatient to engage, heard 
heir opinions with uneaſineſo, but obſerved a profound 
ſilence out of reſpect to the Emperor, and o many 
experienced commanders; at length Aſtyages order- 
ed him to ſpeak.” He then roſe up in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and with a noble and modeſt air, aid: 
with us without paſſing between a wood to his richt 
and a moraſs to his leſt. Let the army advance to at- 
tack him in that place, 7 where he will not be ; able to. 
extend his troops and furtound us. In the mean time 


* 


- 
— 
* 
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I il convey: my felt, with ſive hundred young Medes 
through. — and: line, the wood 


I have juſt cauſed, it to be viewed; I 
enemy have neglected this; Said ant inn bro att; 

le ſaid no more, bluſhed, — — 
top much. All admired his genins ſon war at ſuch ten- 


eee 2 commanded that his coun- 
the enemy, while Cyrus er by Hyſtalpes 
filed off with a body of yoluntiers, and without being 
diſcovered ſeiged an angle of the wood. The Prince of 
the Medes attacked the Aſſyrians in the narrowelt part of 
the pa, and while Aſtyages advanced to ſuſtain. him, 
Cyrus ſallied out of the: wood, fell upon thæ enemy in 
flank, and with his voice animated the Medes, who all 
followed him with ardour; he covered himſelf with 
his ſhield, pierced into the thickeſt of the battalions, 
and ſpread terror and ſlaughter wWhere- ever he came. 
The Aſſyrians ſeeing themſelves thus attacked on all 


battle was over, generofity and humanity reſumed their 
empire in the breaſt of Cyrus: He was ſenſibly touched 
with: ſecing; the field covered with dead bodies: He 
took the fame care of the wounded Aſſyrians as of the 
Medes, and gave the neceſſary orders ſor their cure. 
1 are men, faid he, as well as we, andare no longer 


* 0 2 enemies 


der yean 3 and Aſtyages ſurprized at his ready thaught 


ſides, loſt courage and fled in diſorder. As ſoon as the 


* IRST Bo 1 
— they — cn ms, [nM 3 


a. 


for the Folmndpromieaſd dy ** . — 3 
Mandana being ſoon aſter oblig d de lee Mes 4 = 
and return to Cambyſes, would have men her Yon | 
with her, but Aſtyages oppoſed it: Why, ſaic he, 
. you deprive me of tho pleaſure of ſeeing Cyrus? 
He will here learn military diſtipline which is not yet 
— I conjure you by the tenderneſs which 
I have always ſhewn you, not to refuſe me this con- 
ſolation. Mandana could not yield her conſent but with 
great reluctance. She dreaded the leaving her ſon in ; 
the midſt of a court which was the ſeat of 'voluptu- 
ouſneſs. Being alone with Cyrus: My -foty,”faid 
Aſtyages defires that you ſhou'd continue here with 
him; yet I cannot without concern reſolve to — 
2 left the purity of your manners ſhould be ſtain d, 
and you ſhould be intoxicated with fooliſh paſſions. 
The firſt ſteps to vice will cem to be only innocent 
amuſements, a 'well-bred compliance with received cuſ- 
toms, and a liberty which you muſt” allow yourſelf in 
order to pleaſe. Virtue may come by -degr 
thought too ſevere, an enemy to pleaſure and { 
and even contrary to nature; becauſe it e inch- 3 
nation; ———— ů — = 
a matter of mere decency, -a politick phantom, a po- 
pe Prejudice, from which men ought to heb free, 


when 


- 
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when they — paſſions in ſecret. Thun 
you may go from on ſtep to another, till your infatuated 


underſtanding having led — wel Prociph- 


tate you into all ſorte of crime.. 


Leave Hyſtaſpes with me, reply d Spry he will 


teach me to avoid all theſe dangers: Friendſhip | has 


long aceuſtam d me to open my heart to him, and he 
is not only my'- counſellor, but the confident of my 
weakneſſes. Hyſtaſpes was an experienc d commander 
who had ſerv d many years under Aſtyages, in his wars 
againſt, the Scythians and the King of Lydia, and had 


all the virtues of the ancient Perſians, together with 


the politeneſs of the Medes. Being a great politician 
and a great philoſopher, a man equally able and diſ- 
intereſted, he had riſen to the firſt employments of 
the ſtate without ambition, and poſſeſs d them with 
modeſty. Mandana being perſuaded of the virtue and 
capacity of Hyſtaſpes, as well as of the advantages her 
ſon might find by living in a court that was no leſs 
brave and knowing in the art of war than polite, obey d 
Aſtyages with the leſs regret. She began her journey 
ſoon after, and Cyrus accompanied her ſome leagues 
from Ecbatana ; at parting ſhe.embrac'd him with ten- 


derneſs: My ſon, ſaid ſhe, remember that your virtue 


alone can make me happy. The young Prince melted: 
into tears, and could make no anſwer; this was his 
juſt ſeparation from her: He follow'd her with his 


eyes 


20 IRS T B 80K THT \9þ 


— 


Cyrus contmued at the court ol 'Aﬀtyuges without 
being infected by it. This however was not owing to 
the precautions of Mandana, the counſels of H yſtaſpes, 
or his own natural virtue, but to love. There was then 
at Ecbatah a young Ptiticeſs named Caſſandana, related 
to Cyrus, and daughter of Pharnaſpes, who was of the 
race of the Achemenides. Her mother dying, her fa- 


ther, who was one of the principal Satrapes of Perſia, 
had ſent her to the court of 


cated under the eye of Ariana Queen of the 'Medes. 
Caſſandana had all the politeneſs of that court without 


any of its faults; her wit was ecſual to her beauty, and 


her modeſty heighten'd the charms of both; her ima- 
gination was lively, but directed by her judgment; a 
juſtneſs of thought was as natural to her as a graceful- 


neſs of expreſſion and manner; the delicate ſtrokes of 


wit, with which her eaſy 2 chearful converſation 
abounded, were unſtudied and unaffected; nor were 
the acquir d accompliſhments of her mind Aera to 
her natural graces and virtues; but ſhe concealed her 
talents. with ſo much care, or diſoovered them with ſo 
much reſerve, that every thing in her ſeem d the work 
of pure nature. She had entertain d a particular re- 


gard for Cyrus from the firſt moment ſhe had ſeen 


him, but had ſo carefully hid her —— as not to 
be tulpeted. D 


Proximity 


| eyes dl dhe was Gut of fights ad chen bed 0e 
Ecbatan.- 320 div gurl Galih bas i 24 wat .; 10 701 . 


Aſtyages, to be there edu- 
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Preximity of blood gave Cyrus frequent opportuni 
Ne ſeeing her, and diſeourſing with her. Her con- 
verlation poliſhed the manners of the young Prince, who 
inſenſibly acquired by it a delicacy wich which till then 
he had been unacquainted,: - The beauties and virtues 
of the Princeſs produced by degrees in his ſoul all the 
motions of that noble paſſion, which ſoftens the hearte 
of Heroes without leſſening their courage, and which 
places the principal charm of love in the pleaſure of 
loving. Precepts, maxims and ſevcre- leſſons, do not 
always preſerye the mind from the poiſoned (arrows of 
ſenſuality. Virtue does not render the heart inſenfible, 
but it often happens that a well-placed love — 
ſecurity from dangerous and criminal paſſions. 

Qyrus enjoy d in the conrtrivieniof-Colludensiol 
the pleaſures of the pureſt friendfhip, without daring 
to declare bis love; his youth and his modeſty made 
him timorous. Nor was it long before he felt all the 


pains, diſquiets and alarms, which ever attend upon 
, even when they are moſt innocent. Caſ- 


e s beauty created him a rival; Cyaxares felt the 
power of her charms; he was meh about the ſame age 
with Cyrus, but of a very different character; he had 
wit and courage, but was of an impetuous, haughty 
difpolition and ſhewed already but too great a propen- 
ſity to all the vices common to young Princes. Caflan- 
dana could love nothing but virtue, and her heart had 
5 | made 
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ä She dredided/ more than death a mar- 
———— flattered her ambi- 
— was unacquainted- with. the delicacy of 
„ His high rank augmented his natural haughti- 
— . manners of the Medes authorized his pre- 
ſurnption; ſo that he uſed little precaution” er eete- 
mony in letting the Princeſs kriow” His paſſion for het. 
He immediately perceived her indifferetive, fought” for 
che cauſe of it, and was not long in making the dif 
covery. In all publick diverſions-ſhe appeared gay and 
free with him, but was more reſerved with Cyrus. The 
guard the kept upon herſelf, gave her an air of con- 
ſtraint, which was not natural to her. She anfiertd 
to all che civilities'of Cyazares wich ready and lively 


ftrokes of wit; but when Optus ſpoke" co hen the 


could hardly conceal her perplexity. | 
The Prince of Perfia being little skilled hi che Pty 
of love, did not interpret the conduct of Caffandana in 
the fame manner with his rival. He imagined that ſhe 
was pleaſed with the paſſion of Cyaxares, and that her 
eyes were dazzled with the luſtre of that Prince's crow: 
He experienced alternately the uncertainty and hope, the 
pains and pleafures of a lively paſſion: His trouble was 
too great to be long concealed ; Hyſtafpes'perceived it, 
and ald to him: For foie tihe paſt I have obſerved that 
you are thou ghtful and abſent; I believe I ſee into the 
cauſe of *; you are in love, Cyrus; there is no way to 
D 2 vanquiſn 


r , _— 


0 THE DRAVELS Oy CYRUS. : 
vanquiſh love, but to cruſn it in its birth. You are ig; 4 
norant of its wiles, and the dangers into which it leads; 1 
at firſt it enchants with its ſweetneſs, but in the end it 3J 
poiſons: : It paſſes in the beginning for nothing more 1 
than a homage paid to merit, and a ſentiment wor- A 
thy of a tender and generous heart; by little and; little 2 
the ſoul loſes its vigour, the underſtanding is bewil- L 
dered, and the intoxication augments; that which 4 
ſeemed in its birth an innocent inclination and a lovely 3 
paſſion, becomes on a ſudden, all fury and madneſs. 
Cyrus touched to the quick. by theſe words,  hearkened: 
hour, but durſt not make any — Hyſtaſpes Know- 
ing that examples make a deeper impreſſion than rea- | 
ſoning, related to him the hiſtory of Zarina and Stry- Z 
angeus; in which we have an inſtance of the fatal con- 3 
ſequences of a violent paſſion, . and at the ſame time 3 
_ of the poſſibility of ſurmounting i 8 : 
In the reign of Cyaxares ſon of Phraortes, fd hey g 
a bloody war was kindled between the Sacg and the. Y 
Medes. The troops of Cyaxares were commanded by * 
bis ſon-in-law Stryangeus, the braveſt and moſt accom- = 
: pliſhed Prince of all the Eaſt, He had married Rhetea 1 
the Emperor's daughter, who had both wit and i 4 
and was of a moſt amiable temper, Nothing had. F 
| * T his ſtory has its foundation in antiquity, and! 1s taken from Nico- a 


| \ uus of Dam. Cteſias and Diod. Sic. n 8 000 
| Ll hitherto. 
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 hithertocither leſſened or diſturbed their ona a pain 
her om troops; Mort ni not. only. ee with all 
the charms of. her ſex, but was miſtreſs of the moſt 
heroick virtues : Having been educated. at the court of 
bart the had there contracted an intimate. friendſhip 
with Rhetea from her childhood. For two whole 
yeats the war was carried on with equal advantages on 
both ſides. Truces were often made in order to treat 
of peace; and during theſe. ceſſations of arms, Za- 
rina — Stryangeus had frequent interviews. The 
great qualities which he diſcovered in this Princeſs im- 
mediately produced eſteem; and under the cover of 
that eſteem, love ſoon inſinuated itſelf into his heart. 
He no longer endeavour d to put an end to the war, 
for fear of being ſeparated from Zarina; but he made 
frequent truces, in ** love had a er ſhare than 
policy: | 
The Emperor at la Fs exact orders to give a 
decifive. battle. In the heat of the engagement the 
two commanders met each other; Stryangeus would have. 
avoided Zarina, but ſhe; whoſe heart was yet free from 
any thing which ſhould reſtrain her, attacked him, and 
obliged. him to defend himſelf : Let. us ſpare, cried ſhe, 
the blood. of our ſubjects: It belongs to us alone to put 
an end to the war. Love and glory by turns animated 


the young hero; he was s afraid of conqu ing. 


— 


1 


wtcroft at heart; he at firſt concealed his deſign that 
T he 
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and of being conquered: He frequently expoſed his own 
lie by paring Zarina's, but at length foumd means to 
gain the victory; he thiew his Javelin "with a ckilful 


band, yet ſcarce had he let it fly when” he repented, 
and would have recalled" it; the” Queen's horſe "was 


#; "the horſe fell, and the Queen Wich him 
Steyaigets flow i ntly to her relief, and would 

no other fruit of hiv victory, chan the pleaſure of ſaving 
what he loved. He offered her peace with all forts of 
advantages, preſerved her dominiors to her, "hes in 
the name of the Emperor, ſwore a per n 
with her at the head of the two atmies. [After this 


he begged permiſſion to wait upon ber to her capital, 


and the conſented to it; but their motives were very 
different. Zatina s thoughts were wholly t taken up with 
the care of teſtifying her gratitude, while Stryangeus 


fought only an opportunity of diſcovering bis love; he 
accompanied the Princeſs in her chariot, and they were 


found means to prolong his ftay there. It was neceffary 
that the Emperor ſhould ratify by a treaty the engage- 


ments into which his General had entered; and the 


Prince by his addreſs caufed feveral difficulties to be 
ſtarted which might make his preſence requifite at the 
court of Zarina: He artfully made advantige of thefe 
negociations to let the Queen ſee how much he had her 


conducted with pomp to Roxanacia. 8tryangeus caſily 


de ok 
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Be might ſecure her: ſtiendſbip. Virtuous fouls do — 
— their very innocenee helps to 
betray them vrhen they are ignorant of the wiles of love. 
Zarina was all gratitude, and her eſteem for Stryangeus 
began by little and little to grow into affection, with-- 
out her perceiving it. She often ſuffered her ſentiments 
to break forth in the moſt conſpicuous manner, becauſe 
ſhe knew not as yet the ſource of them; ſhe taſted the 
ſecret ſweets of a young and growing paſſion, and 
was unwilling to examine into the motions. of her on 
heart; but at length ſhe: diſcovered; that love had too 
great a ſliare in them; ſhe bluſhed at her weakneſs, and 
reſolved to get the batter cg! it; ſhe preſſed the departure 
of Stryangeus but the young Mede could: not leave 
Roxanacia: He was no longer mindful of glory, he for- 
got all his affection for Rhetea, he yielded himiſelf up 
entirely to a blind paſſion, hghed, complained, and be- 
Ihe Queen did not ſeek to hide the ſituation of her 
hd, but ſhumning all affected evaſions and | myſtery; 
anſwered: with a noble frankneſs: I am indebted to you 
for my life and for my crown; my lote is equal to 
my gtatitude, and my heart 1 is no leſs touched than 
yours; but I will ſooner die than betray my virtue, or 
ſuffer that your glory ſhould receive the leaſt blemiſh. 
Conſider, dear Stryangeus, that you are the husband 
41011 | of 


— — — — 


peſt of ifſons his anderfienting'; is — his rea- 
ſon forſakes him, and he reſolves to kill himſelf; but 
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uf Nhetea, whom I love : Honour -and: friendſhip 


oblige me equally to > factifice A paition''wwhitho would 
prove my ſſame and her migfortune/:As:th& ended 


theſe words ſhe retired. Stryangeus remained con- 
ſounded, and in deſpair: He ſhut himſelf up in his 
apartment, and felt by turns all the; contrary; motions 
of an heroick ſoul that is-cotnbatted, comquered, and 
infulted by a: violent and tyrannical paſſion. One 
while he is jealous of Zarina's glory, and reſdlves to 
imitate her: The next _— cruel love e 


he firſt writes theſe words to Zarina. | I ſaved your life, 
and you take away mine: I fall the victim of my love 
and of your virtue, being unable to conquer the one 
or to imitate the other. Death alone can put an end 
to my crime, and to my torment. Farewel for ever. 
He ſent this letter to the Queen, who inſtantly flew 
to the apartment of the young Mede; but he had 
already plunged the dagger into his breaſt; ſhe ſaw 
him weltring in his blood, fell into a eee e 
again to her ſelf, and by hr tears called back his —4 
chat was ready to cake its flight. He ſighed, opened 
his eyes, beheld the grief of Zarina, and conſented to 
have his wound taken care of, mene for _ "my 


was thought mortal. l ee eee 
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ARhetea being inſorm d of this >tragical,adventure,. 
ſoon arrived at Namabacia. Zarina related t her all that 


| had: happen ds atithout concealing either her-weaknels 
or her reſiſtance. Such noble ſimplicity cannotybe un- 


derſtodd: or reliſhed hut by great EW a3 Tho . War 


eſdeemu , esch chen 400 Weil . be u WY 


truſt or -jealoiifye.c + Rhetes always behel 


d. Stryangeus 


with the eyes off lover She lamented: and compaſ- 


ſionated his weakneſs, becauſe ſhie ſam it was involun- 
tary. His wound was at length heal d, but he was not 
cur d of his love : Zatina in vain preſſed his depar- 
ture, he Was not able to tear himſelf away from that 
fatal place; his paſſion and bis tormenta ere renew d. 

Rhetea perceiv'd it and fell into a deep ſadneſs; ſhe 
ſuffered all the moſt cruel agitations of ſoul: Grief 
for being no longer low d by a man whbm alone ſhe 
loved commiſeration for a husband given up to deſpair; 
eſteem. for a rival whom ſhe: could not: hate. She ſaw 
herſelf every day between a lover hurried away by his 
paſſion; andi a virtuous friend whom ſhe:admired ; and 


that her life was: theymisfortune: of both! How cruel 
a ſituation for a generous and tender heart! The more 


ſhe concealed her pain, the more ſhe was oppreſſed 


. it. Sbe ſunk at laſt: under the weight, and fell 
Ar E dangerouſly 
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dangerouſly ſick One day when ſhe wg alone With 
Tarina and Strhangeus, ſhe dropt theſe worde, j am 
dying; but 1 dis content, ſince my death will- malee wy: 
you hapy rp Sido aus Dοννẽun vol a 
Zarina melted into tears at thele Words and with- 

—————— He 
looked upon Rhetea and beheld her palep:labguiſbing, 

and ready to expire; with grief and bre. The Princefs's 

eyes were fix'd and immovably ſaſten d upon the Prince; 
his own at length were open d He was like a man who 
awakes fron a-profounid ſleep, or comes out of a deli- 
eruel conditiom ta which he had reduc d her; he ſaw 

her at preſemt with other eyes; it awakened all his vir. 1 

tue, and kindhed again all bis former! tenderneſs. He ac- 1 

knowledged his error, threw himſelf at her feet, and, MW 
embracing her, repeated often theſe words, interrupted 
by tears and ſighs; Live, my dear Rhetea, live to give 
me the pleaſure of repairing my fault; I am nowa 
quainted with all the value of your heart. Theſe words 
brought her again to life; her beauty retumed by de- 
grees with her ſtrength: She departed ſoon aſter for or” 
Ecbatana' with Stryangeus, and Som that t time ed $ 
ever diſturb d their union. c oi8yt 4 J 

Lou fee by this, Dm HyRtaſpes, to ee extre. 
mities love pay reduce the ' heroes; you ſee 
nn likewiſe 
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bot herchtie wi e hers would now- be thought 


———ůůů Iſhould- fear notliing for 
you if there were at this oourt ſuch perſons as Zatina; 


romantickʒ or rather a ſavage inſenſibility. Phe man- 
ners of che Mie des are very ĩnuch chang d: Gaſſandana, 
continued he with deſign; is the only perſon I ſee here 
who is worthy of your affection. He was going on, 
hen Cyrus interrupting him cry id ut, You have nam d 
the dear object of my heart; Caſſundana has render d me 
inſenſible to every thing that could have ſeduced my vir- 
tue, I love her, but I am not loued. The Prince ſtopp d 
here, fearing to have ſaid too much; he loohed upon 
. 1 fee whether he approv'd of his love. 

Fyſtaſpes overjoy d to have diſcover d''the-Prince's 
pale by this innocent artifice, reſolved inſtantly to 
employ all his 1 him n 
ſembled his come and embracing — Pier, 
with a ſerene countenance ſaid to him, Caſſandana's 
beauty is the leaſt of her charms, her heart is as pure 
as ber —— is bright: 1 E however ap- 


other views — He deſigns * —— 
of Creefus, one of the maſt potent Monarchs of the Eaſt. 
1 23 marriage that * — to verify the 


2 


oracles; . 


2 THE TRAVELS'OF CYRUS. 
oracles; Perſia is a tributary provinoe, too inconſide- 
able! to be the centre of à vaſt empire, and the ſcene. 
of thoſe great exploiti to which the Gods have deſtined | 


youñ do not oppoſe their decrees : Vou cannot without 
a crime give your heart to any other but her whom 


Stryuangeus, and the exceſſes to which that hero wb 
hurried by his love: This diſcourſe threw Cyrus back 
into his former ſadneſs; but out of friendſhip for Hyſta- 
ſpes he concealed his pains without diſguiſing his ſenti- 
ments. If the greatiOromazes," faid he with a ſub - 
miſſive tone of voice, decrees me for the daughter of 
the King of Lydia, he will doubtleſs give me the 
ſtrength to get the maſtery of my paſſion. But, alas, 
can you compare my love for Caſſandana with that of 
Stryangeus for Zarina ? That Prince's love, anſwered 
Hyſtaſpes, was criminal, but yours cannot be innocent, 
if it be not approved of by Cambyſes. He durſt not 


ſay any more, well knowing, chat oppoſition for the 


moſt part ſerves only to irritate the minds of young 


perſons. He contented himſelf with obſerving for ſome 


days all the Prince's motions, and at length concluded 


that the only means to cure him of his paſſion was to 


ſeparate him from the object of it. He informed Cam- 


byſes of Cyrus's affection for Caſſandana, and as the 
King of Perſia had other views for his ſon which 2 


better with his politicks, he recalled him into Perſia. 
4 The 


Cambyſes has choſen for you; remember the ſtory of 
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Cafandana en de other hand. could not ſupport the 

on, which lefe her wholly expoled 
to the import | es, and ſhe gave herſelf 
aha Wiſs! U e love ieſel obliged- her to fſy ht 
ſhe loved; ſhe; was afraid of contributing to che miſ 
fortunes of Cyrus by approving of his paſſion : But 
while ſhe carefully avoided him, he ſought for her with 
eagerneſs; and deceney at length required ſhe ſhould 
fee him to receive his laſt adieu. The Prince was 
no longer able to hide his ſentiments; he diſcovered 
at the fame time both the violence; of his paſſion and 
the exceſs of his affliction Some tears dropped from 
the Princeſss eyes, and in ſpite of her reſetvedneſs theſe 
words eſcaped her: Ah Gods, why have you given me 
a heart capable of tenderneſs if you forbid me to 
— She bluſhed as ſhe uttered theſe words and re- 
tired. Cyrus durſt not follow her; the joy of finding 
that he was loved by Caſſandana, and the fear of loſing 
her, excited ſuch a tempeſt of contrary motions in his 
ſoul as exceedingly diſtreſſed him. After a long ſtrug - 
gle and violent agitations of mind, he at length flattered 
himſelf, that when he arrived at the court of Perſia he 
might be able to move Cambyſes, by the help of Man- 
dana, and this hope hindered; him from ſinking under 
the wet of ſo cruel a ſe; paration, 
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The young nobility would acompany him Withe 
| frontiers of Media, As he went from Ecbatany he often 
ſtopped to loo back upon the place where he bhadl leſt 
Caſfandana; at length he loft ſiglit of that ſtately city; 
and continued his way. When he came to the frontiers 
here the young Medes were to leave him; he made 
them all rich preſents, but with admirable diſtinction, 
preferring merit and ſervice to birth and rank. During 
cke reſt of the journey, the hope of engaging Mandana 
in the intereſts of his love emed entirely to calm His 
mind, and diffuſed an air of contentment” upon his 
face which he had not before. His return into Perfia 
was celebrated by publick feaſting and rejoicing ; and 
when theſe were over he left his father's palace; and re- 
tired to the place allotted for the education of the yourlg 
Perſian nobility; where he continued till he was eighteen. 
The young Satrapes, ſeeing Cyrus returned, faid one 
to another: He has been living delicately at the court 
of Media, he will never be able to accuſtom himſelf to 
our fimple and laborious manner of liſe: But when 
they ſaw chat he was content with their er diet, 
that he was more temperate and abſtemious than they 
themſelves, and that he ſhewed more skill and courage 
in all his exerciſes, they were ſtruck with admiration, 
and confeſs d, that he had yet a juſter title to the 
n Ow: 5 
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Fulifilerice but the moment he leſt che King he ram. 


nothing: to my ſelf on this account, Lowe all to che 


„ bre een . 


Sorhe dkyi aſter his return Ouimbyſes ſent for him, 
and ſeeming ipnomant: of his poſſion for Caſſandana, 
impatted te Him the deſign he had of ſpeedily marrys. 
ing hit! Candaules, daughter of the King of Lydia; 
Cyrus made no anſwer but by a deep figh and a reſpect- 


to the:Queeni's 4 to:difelole to her the ſecret of 
his heart. 1 babe followed your counſels, faid he, at 
the court of Eebütan; I Hatte lived inſenſible to alt the 
moſt eriticing charms of yoluptueuſneſs; dut 1 owe 


daughter of Phatnaſpes; I lobe ber, and this iche has 
preſerved me from all the errors and extravagaticies of | 
youth: Do not think that my attachment to her is only 
a tranſient liking which may ſvon be over; 1 have never. 
loved any other than Caſſandana, and I feel chat 1 
never can love but her alone: Will you ſuffer the hap- 
pine of ad life to be made a ferifice to political 
Ie; It's pretended that my marriage with the 
daughter of Crafus is the firſt ſtep I rhuſt take to en- 
large my Empire, but ſurely the Gods can make me a 
Conqueror without making me miſerable. Mandan 
perceived that her ſon's paſſion was yet too firong to 
ſuffer r any remonſtrances againſt it, and hoping that time 6 
and abfence would inſenſibly weaken Ry 4 10 the 
mean time footed and 1 im. 
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— all the complaiſance dhe had — Guy's 
preſence. The pleaſure, of ſeeing Cyrus, of loving him, 


joy that diffuſed itſelf through all her actions: But 


was changed into a mournful ſilence: dhe languiſh'd, her 
lively wit ſeem d to be extinguiſli d, and all her natural 


charms to diſappear, In the mean while Pharnaſpes ſell· 


dangerouſly ill at the court of Perſia, and defired toes 
his daughter; upon this news ſhe left Ecbatan in haſte, 
to pay the laſt duties to her father. Seyeral ladies. of the 
court regretted, her, but the greater part rejoiced at the 
abſence of a Princeſs, Whoſe mangers wers too perfect 
a model of diſcreet conduct. Cyaxares ſawi the depar- 
ture of Caſſandana with inexpreſſible diſſatisfaction: 
Spite, aloufy, batred to his rival, all the paſſions 
which ariſe from ſlighted love, tyrannized over his 
heart. He gave orders to young Araſpes, the ſon. of 


Caſſandana, and to conduct her to a ſolitary place on 
the borders of the Caſpian ſea. DN 


"Araſpes, though he had been educated amidft all the 


pleaſu res of a voluptuous. court, had nevertheleſs, pre> 


ſerved noble and generous ſentiments, and fincerely 


: eo we 


„ Caflandans lived, Bill at the court. of Eehatap, but 


and being loyed by him, filled her ſoul with: a ſecret | 


aſter the departure of the young Prince, her gonverſa- 
tion, hich had before been ſo ſptightly and Sheatfult 


Harpagus, to go privately through by-ways. and. ſtop 


abhorred 


AY ERST BO O K. 1 RT 
Phorved every thing chat vas diſhonourable: Whatever 
plaiſance than vitiouſneſs ; he was of an amiable tem- 
per and a ſound underſtanding; and being born for 
Arms, as well as 


formed for a court, vas qualified 
for any employment civil or military. He communi- 
cated the orders, given him by Cyaxares, to his fa- 
ther Harpagus, who loved Cyrus. Harpagus, having 
long ſignalized his courage in war, lived at the 
court of Ecbatan, without being corrupted by it: 
He beheld with concern the manners of the age, but 
ſaid little, chuſing rather to condemn; them by his 
conduct than by his diſcourſe. I foreſee, ſaid he to 
Araſpes, all the misfortunes which virtue will bring 
upon us; but beware of gaining the Prince's favour by 
a crime: Go, my ſon, and inſtead of oppreſſing inno- 
cence, make haſte to its ſuccour. Araſpes departed 
with expedition, overtook the Princeſs near Aſpadana, 
told her the orders of Cyaxares, and offered to con- 
duct her into Perſia, She wept for joy to ſee the gene- 
roſity of the young Mede, and made haſte to gain the 
frontiers of her own country. Pharnaſpes died before 
his daughter could reach the court of Cambyſes. When 
the Princeſs had mourn'd for the death of her father as 
nature and decency required, ſhe at length ſaw Cyrus, 
and informed him of the generous proceeding of Araſ- 
pes. The Prince from that moment conceived a tender 


j ED friendſhip 
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lives But Cyaxares reſolved to revenge himſelf of Ara- 
ſpes, and this in ſo cruel a manner as was a diſhonour to 
human nature. He cauſed Harpagus s ſecond ſon to be 1 
mutdered, and his mangled limbs to be ſerved up be- 1 
fore the unhappy father at a feaſt. The report of ſo 9 
horrible a cruelty ſtirred up the indignation of all the 
Medes: But Aſtyages, being blinded by paternal affec- 
tion, would not ſee nor puniſh his ſon's crime: And 
thus a Prince who was naturally · beneficent, counte- 
nanced vice by a ſhameful weakneſs : He knew not the 
value of virtue, and was only good by complexion. 
Harpagus being utterly diſconſolate, retired fromm the 
court of Ecbatan, and went privately into Perſia, where 
Cambyſes granted him all the advantages and honours. 
he could offer him to compenſate his loſſes in Media. 
Oaſſandana being not without hopes that Cambyſes 
would be prevailed on to alter his defigns, lived at 
the court of Perſia in great tranquillity. By her virtue, 
wit and good ſenſe ſhe had gained the heart of Man- 
dana, whoſe fentiments in relation to her ſon's mar- 
riage were altered by the death of Phamaſpes. Caſſan- 
dana's mother was daughter of the King of Armenia, 
and the young Princeſs might one day be heireſs of F 
that crown; an alliance with Crœſus would probably S 
excite the F of the Eaſtern Princes againſt Cy- 4 
rus, and Lydia was at too great a diſtance to have 


ſpeedy 
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ſelves ——— — | 
foretald that Lydia was to be Cyrus s firſt conqueſt. 
All theſe reaſons joined together determined Mandana 
no longer her ſon's inclination ;' however, 
the durſt not for the preſent diſcover her thoughts to 
| Cambyſes, becauſe he nbd raped" 
alliance with the King of Lydia. 
Crœſus had long formed the deſign ef eames 
his dominions in Aſia. His numerous troops, and his 
prodigious wealth, had infpired him with theſe ambi- 
tious thoughts. He had drawn into his ſervice, - or into 
bis alliance, the Egyptians, the Thracians, the Greeks, 
and divers nations that were ſettled in Aſia minor; he 
beheld with a jealous eye the conqueſts of Nabucho- 
donoſor, and was ſeeking all means to top the progreſs 
of them ; he knew that Cyrus would be heir to the 
crown of Media in caſe Cyaxares died without chil- 
dren; the Perfians had acquired the reputation of a 
warlike people, and their country was conveniently 
ſituated for making incurfions upon the territories of the 
King of Babylon, if ever that Prince ſhould begin a war 
with Lydia. Theſe confiderations made Crœſus very 
deſirous of informing himſelf by bis own eyes of the 
reſpective forces of the Kings of Media and Babylon, 
and of the advantages of an alliance with the one and 
with the other: And having more artiſice and ambition 
3 than 
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his dominions, which were not then very diſtant from 
Media *, and convey himſelf, with all his court, into 
the very heart of Aſia. In order to conceal his real 


views, he raiſed ſeveral difficulties concerning the mar- 


riage of his daughter with Cyrus, which could not be 


well adjuſted by embaſſies, and he propoſed a confe- 


rence with Cambyſes on the confines of Perſia: Suza 
being a neutral city, was choſen for the congreſs; it was 
at this time under the government of Phraates, a tributary 
Prince to the Baby lonians, and father of Abradates, who 
was afterwards ſo remarkable for his devotion to Cyrus. 
Crœſus carried the Queen of Lydia and his daughter 
with him, under pretence of letting them ſee Cyrus 
before the concluſion. of the marriage. He ſent notice 
to the court of ' Perſia of his departure for Suza, upon 
which Cambyſes prepared likewiſe for his journey thi- 
ther. But this news threw the young Prince of Perſia 
into the utmoſt deſpair, and Caſſandana into a terrible 
conſternation. She had no diſtruſt of Cyrus's conſtancy, 
but ſhe dreaded the ambition of Cambyſes. Mandana, 
who was ſteady in her views, deſired that Caſſandana 
might go with the court to Suza: Cambyſes at firſt op- 
poſed it, but fearing to heighten his ſon's paſſion for 
that Princeſs by a forced ſeparation, he at length yielded 
to the dextrous inſinuations of the Queen; he flattered 


| Sir Iſaac Newton's chronology, p. 316. Herod, lib. 1. cap. 73, 74. 
himſelf 


than skill and prudence ,- he raſhly reſolved. to leave 
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himſelf with the hope of changing his ſon's inclinations | ion 
by the new object he ſhould: preſent him with; and 
which indeed would have been capable of ſtealing away 
the heart of Cyrus, had he been of that fickle humour 


ſo natural to young Prince. 
The two courts being met at Suza, the firſt» days 
were ſpent in ſeaſting and rejoicings. Creeſus, who was 
naturally vain, affected a pompous ſhew of magnifi · 
cence.. Cambyſes, like a wiſe Prince; placed all his 
glory in the genius and military virtues of his fubjeQs. 
The extraordinary concourſe of men of two nations ſo 
different in their manners, created a wonderful diver- 
fity in all the publick ſhews andi entertainments, and a 
perfect contraſt of courtiers and warriers. The Lydiarisy 
though not grown quite effeminate, made whining 
figure by the magnificence of their dreſs, the delicacy 
of their manners, and the ſprightlineſs of their conver- 
ſation: But the. Perſians, who. were rough without fe- 
rocity, humane without politeneſs, and haughty not- 
withſtanding their ſimplicity, carried all the prizes in 
the games by their ſuperior addreſs and ſtrength of 
body. The negotiations were ſoon begun; and while 
the two Kings employed all the arts of policy to pro- 
mote their deſigns, attentive love ſet all his engines at 
work to diſconcert them, and render them fruitleſs. 
The daughter of Crœſus no ſooner appeared at Suza, 


but all eyes Weére dazzled with her charms, and the 


K Perſians 
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Perfians univerſally ery d out that ſhe alone was worthy 
of Cyrus, and the only Princeſs who could make him 
happy: She had a manner and a turn of mind which 
were periectly agrocable tu the taſte and genius of that 
people; her noble and ſprighely air was temper d with a 
majeſtick ſweetneſs; he lov'd hunting and other maſ- 
culine exergiles, and never ſbew'd any token of the 
weakneficy-natural to her ſex; the more ſhe was foen 
the enn diſcover'd. 1 rare accorapliſhments. Her 
tain d its prerogative no where but in the heart of Gyrus. 
One baſhſul, tender, modeſt look from that Princeſs 
was ſufficient to render him inſenſihle to all the charms 
of Candaules. He bebay'd himdelf however with ſo 
much diſcretion in publick, that the fair Lydian did not 
perceive his indiflerence; but he was no ſooner alone 
with bet! thay Ge -hocame — quibe 
abfent; ſhe was far from gueſſing the cauſe of it, and 
made him ſometimes call home his thoughts by delicate 
ſtrokes of raillery, to which he ſeldom gave her any 
anfwer; when he did, he ſeem d always embarraſs d and 
at a loſs; the Princeſs imputed this to a want of ſenſe 


rather than of ſenſibility, and ſhe began to repent -of 


her journey. The negotiations went on, but Cyrus 
ſought all means to retard them; neither the anger 
of i nor the counſels of Hyſtaſpes made any 


A impreſſion 


FIRST: BOOK 
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— Nevertheleſs he inwardly con- 
demi d himſelf for his rebellion againſt his fathers 
will; he begg d time to vanquiſhi his paſſion; and pro- 
miſed to uſe his utmoſt efforts to get the maſtery of itz. 
nay he thought himſelf fincere in the promiſes he 
made, but he ſaw Caſſandana and all his reſolutions. 
vaniſh'd, He preſe d, importun'd, made his tears plead 
with Mandana, and us'd all his arguments with Cam- 
byſes; he juſtify d his paſſion to himlelf by the Oracles,. 
and wou'd needs believe, that the Gods, by calling 
him to the conqueſt of Lydia, were ſecretly averſe from 
his father's deſigns; he left no pretext unemploy'd+to 
keep off the ——— ave oe. his endea- 


VOUTrs. 


'The Lydian Plinceh had known Callvaliang 4. 
court of Ecbatan, and ſhe lowd her with true affec- 
tion. the never once e herſelf to be her rival. 
friend's beauty, but ſhe could not conſent to loſe the 
heart of Oyrus; ſhe never ſaw the young Lydian with- 
out uneaſineſs; ſhe would not deceive her, and ſhe 
durſt not ſpeak to her; ſhe was afraid of dropping the 
leaſt word which might either be unworthy of her love, 
or impoſe upon her friend; her trouble and her alarms 
were daily augmented, the amuſements of the court 


became inſipid to her, ſhe ſcarce appearid any more in 
publick ; 


/ 


verdure, On one 
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publick, ſhe; retir'd:at length 10 a ſolitary plate-upot 


the! frontiers of Perſia where the Princes of her family 


us d ardinarily to reſide. It was about 'twenty-frlongs 


m Kuga — water d by three rivers, 
whoſe copious! ſtreams: being multiply d by the induſ- 


lertilia d the meadows. and kept them in a perpetual 
ſide the little Hills which roſe one 
aboxenother were-Goyer;d: with olite, pomgranate and 
orange trees; nature ſhew d herſelf there in her richeſt 
and gayeſt dreſs: The loſty mountains which appear dat 
a; geater diſtance all around, and with their craggy 


tops ſeem d to couch the; sky, ſervd as a barrier againſt 


the winds. Through the middle of a garden leſs beau- 
tify d by art than nature, ran a chryſtal ſtream, which 
falling on a bed of pebbles form'd a caſcade, . whoſe 
agreeable murmur ſooth d the ; ſoul to ſweet, muſings; 
Not far from hence a wild vine, interweaving its branches 


with many odoriferous ſhrubs, afforded all the day long 


a cool and refreſhing ſhade, Pharnaſpes had brought from 
Babylon the ſtatues of Pyramus and Thisbe, on the pe- 


deſtals of which was repreſented in Bas relief the hiſtory 


of their misfortunes, which had made that city fa- 


mous before it became ſo by its conqueſts: He had 


placed theſe ſtatues in a hower, and they were almoſt 


The deſcription of Bedarides, near the fountain of Veucleuſe, famous 


For the amours of Laura and Petrarch. n.. * rt B30 


*. 


the 


trious inhabitants, and diſtributed into ſeveral canals, 


1 ** 
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the only ornament with which art had ped 


anform's: of her friend's retreat went 


Candaules being 
in all haſte to make her a viſit. © Caffindana was 
into the bower of Pyramus' and Thisbe. The Princeſs of 
Lydia intending to ſurprize her, ſtole ſoftly along behind 
the trees and beheld her ptoſtrate before the ſtatues; ſhe 
drew near unſcen, and liſtening to at ſhe faid, heard 
her thus deplore her misfortunes.” O ye Maties of chafte 


love in favour of two the moſt unhappy” of his votaries, 
whoſe fortune reſembles yours; let him either perfect our 
union, or put an end to my life, w! 


words or motion. Candaules was capable of ſtrong and 


| ſhe: had ſeen Cyrus with other eyes than Caſſandana, 
and continued at the court of Suza more out of obe- 
dience than inclination, ſo that her heart had no ſacri- 
fice to make; ſhe at length broke ſilence with theſe 
words: Ah Caſſandana, why did you conceal from me 
your ſentiments and your affliction? Baniſh your fears, 


eee on my heart, I will for = 
n G put 


wir 
Me e ttf oe ei SI es 


retired 


lovers, if ye ever come into theſe Places hear my com- 
plaints, be witneſſes of my paſſion, and ſoſten the God of 


which ſerves only-to = 
be an obſtacle to the happineſs of Candaules and the 


grandeur of Cyrus. The Princeſs of Lydia could refrain 
no longer, but entred the bower; the two friends em- 
braced each other, and remain d a long time without 


generous friendſhip, ſhe had never felt the power of love, 


* 


rener * 


„ 


now no longer in any. fear of injuring his love, began to 
contract a very ſtrict friendſhip with the Lytlian-Princefa. 
She very ſoon perteiv'd the wrong judgment ſhe had 


mn dern negotiations, and; end 


more advantageous for him to have an alliance with 


wealb ad them. — nk" to U fc: 
Cyrus was infonm d of hat had paſs'd, and being 


made of his underfianding, bene folly: ſenſible 


his eaſy, frank and chearful ai. Cambyſes, was rejoiced.at 
this change, imputed it to another cauſe and;:;pief'd 
the concluſion af the marriage; but then Greefus began 
to diſſemble: He bad diſcem d that it ud ho muck | 


the King of Babylon than with the King of Perſia; and, 


while he was privately ſounding the diſpoſitions of Na- 


buchodonoſor, rais d ſeveral difhculties: hic heit was 
impoſſible for Camby ſes to have foreſeen. Candaules 
had ſeen Merodac, the Aſſyrian Prince, at tht court 
of Lydia, and tho ſhe was nat ſuſceptible of the ſaſt 
paſſion of love, ſhe was much better pleas d. with this 
match than with the other; her ambition: truck: in 
with her friendſhip for Caſſandana, and ſhe us d all 
her endeavours to engage her father in this deſigm Man- 
dana having learnt, how Candaules Rood anl. the 
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thence all poſſible advantage to o break off: che treaty, | 
Dhuw'eligion, 1ovo-and policy made each act a different 
part; the confererices were ſpum out to! A great length, 
and nsthing was determinr d. But npyr-Creefits tecbiring 
inte lligenoe chat the King of Babylon was not averſe 
from an alliance with kim; laſt / duda on a ſuddem irh 
out declaring the reaſons of his conduct) +Cambyſes was 
piqued-at this p but like a/ wiſo : Prince diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment and went back to his ca 
OQuaſlandana returned ſoon alter to the court of Her- 
ſiaß and Cyrus pros d Mandans te ſacak: to bis dather. 
Cambyſes who did not eafihy fbrſakei his fitſii opinions, 
was ſor rene wing the negotiations with Crcſus ; but 
the Queen repreſented to bim, eee een by ber 


menia;who was far advanced in ae had bot one 


ſon; chat in caſe this Prince: ſhould die ſhe would be 
heireſs of chat cron; that the oracles ſeem d to diſcoun- 
tenance her ſon s marriage with the daughter of C 
having ſoretold that Cyrus ſhould begin his conqueſts | 
by that of Lydia. Let us Was — 


ſeribing ta them che as 
= "0 


% 


fulfilbtheir deſigns by ſuch methods as to us would ſcent 


— 
; 
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„„ _ THE PIOVELY vrt ernus . 


calculated to diſappoint them. Two confiderable events 
wrought that -effe& upon the Kings mind, which: the 
Queen s ſollicitations would never have done. Advice 
came that the daughter of Crœſus was promis d to the 
ſon of the King of Babylon, and that theſe two Princes 


had entered into a ſtrict alliance: This news diſcon- 
11 etermin d him at length 


certed his ſchemes; but what determin 
to comply with his ſon's wifhes, was the death of the 
Prince of Armenia, by which neee ee pre- 
ſumptive heireſs of that crown. 3 18020 ans 

The nuptials neee eee advan 
ner of the age and of the country. Cyrus and Caſ- 


* 


ſandana were conducted to the top of a high moun- 


tain conſecrated to the great Oromazes; x fire of odori- 
ferous wood was lighted; the high prieft bound together 
the flowing robes of the two lovers as a ſymbol of their 
union: then holding each other by the hand and ſur- 
rounded by the Eſtalesꝰ they danced about the. ſacred 
fire, finging, according to the religion of the ancient 
Perſians, * love of Obomazes. on hi daughter My- 


ſhe e n — an 4 of all things; 
the production of innumerable worlds reſembling; thoſe 
ideas; the birth of the Pure Genii, appointed to in- 


Eſta is a Chaldee word which ſignifies fire, and from thence comes 
the Greek word *Es/a. The Romans _—_ V* to it and make it ien * 


of TO they make Veſpera, Hyde Rel. Ant. Perſ. cap. 7. 1 
1 it 
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heart © | 


phe the more he diſcover d there of thoſe ever 


new and ever plooming charms: which are not to be found ; 
in beauty alone. Neither Which dſten weaken: | 
the ſtrongeſt paſſions, nor that almoſt invincible fond- 

neſs for novelty, ſo univerſal in mankind, diminiſh'd in 
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E Prince of Perſia was ſo ena⸗ 
ourd with Caſſandana, and his | 


H 
* 


1 5 OP ; 3 
| thoughts. were ſo entirely employ'd 


*FR 


| rould give himſelf up to an in- 
dolent life. He \ was, daily 3 inventing new ſhows and en- 


tertainments unknown before in Perſia, and introduced 
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citns without fault, by the force-of an ivindble fa 
lity., AB che younger ſort readily adopted this opinion 
becauſe it favoured: their 
Kealing by degrees into the; heat of Vyrut, and 
„chte aber his breaſt theſe riſing 


MW. CILLBY 1 oF $2 DISARTDE 


---Qit' the-banders- of: the Perſan golf: there had been 
lately ſettled a famous ſchoob of Magi whoſe doctrint 
was ctitirely to theſe fatal errors. Cyrus had a 
taſte and a genius wich led him tothe ſtudy of the ſub- 
limeſt ſciences; and Hyſtaſpts, 
percewe his views, -laid: holt> of this advantage 10 raiſe 


a deſire: in bim of rb with thoſe Sages: As 


+ Sn ha lice intercourſe: with-other: 


Cyrus reſolved td go fee therm in their retreat. a yo; 


* __ Pay is 


cmpanied by 5, KAraſpes, and ſeveral Nd hs 
Perſian nobles. They, craſſed the, plain of Paſſagarda, 
1g 5 7 x travelled 
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travelled! thro! the country of the Mardi; and arrived 
upon the banks of the Aroſis. They entered by a naw | 
vo. pak into a large valley, :encompaſſed With high 
mountains, the tops of Which were covered irh oaks, 
fir-trees and lofty cedars; Below were rich paſtures; in 
which all ſorts of cattle were feeding; the plain looked | 
like a garden watered by many rivulets, which! came 
from the rocks all around and emptied themſelves into 
Ih | | the Axoſis. This river loſt itſelf between two little | 
wel - hills, which, as they opened; preſented to the view ſuc- 
8 ceſſive ſcenes of new objects, and diſcovered at diſtances ö 
fruitful fields, vaſt foreſts, and the Perſian gulf, which 
bounded the horizon. Cyrus and Caſſandana, as they 
advanced i in the valley, were invited into a neighbour- 
ing grove by the ſound of harmonious muſick. There 
2 beheld, by the ſide of a clear fountain, à great 
number of men of all ages, and over-againſt them a 
company of women; who formed a concert. They 
underſtood that it was the ſchool of the Magi, and were 
ſurprized to fee, inſtead of auſtere, melancholy and 
thoughtful men, an agreeable and polite people. 
£ | Theſe Philoſophers looked upon muſick as ſomething 
| heavenly, and proper to calm the paſſions, for which 
reaſon they always began and finiſhed the day by: con- 
certs*. After they had given ſome little time in the 
mornin * to this exerciſe, they led their I thro 


0 Strabo; lib. 15. . N Uhl 1. 
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— Ribas e ene 
ing alf with concert ef muifick” Other fen egit 
not the education” of their called kill After they” Are 
born, but the "Magi Sen te do "© before? ye 
their wives were with child, 
them always in 
neſs, by ſweer and Mh 
chat from the . 
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obſery'd the corruption which had crept in among the 


30 THE TRAVELS//OF" erk us. 


ſetyedd as ſteps to aſcend to the great Orvinazes, and 


from thence to deſcend to man. Tho che love of truth 


was the only bond of ſociety among theſe Philoſophers, 
yet they were not without a head; they called him 
the Archimagus. He, who then poſſeſſed that honour, 
was named Zarduſt, or Toroaſter: He ſurpaſſed the 

reſt more in wiſdom Karyn for he was ſcarce /- 
fifty years old; nevertheleſs he was a., conſummate 
maſter in all the ſciences of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, and had even, ſome knowledge of the religion 
of the Jews, whom he had ſeen at. Babylon. Having 


Magi, he had apply'd bicaſelf to reform our: manners 
and their doctrine . 


When Cyrus and Caflundans ory into as grove, 
the afſembly roſe up and worſhipped them, bowing 


themſelves to the earth, according to the cuſtom of 


the Eaſt; and then retiring left them alone with Zo- 


roaſter. This Ph iloſopher led them to a bower of 
myrtle, in the midſt of which was the ſtatue of a wo- 


man, which he had carved with his own hands. They 
all three fat down in this place upon a feat of verdant turk, 
and Zoroaſter entertain d the Prince and Princeſs with 
a diſcourſe of the life, manners and virtues of the Magi. 
While he was ſpeaking, he frequently caſt a look upon 
the ſtatue, and as he beheld i it his eyes were bathed in 


« Agathias de Zor. and Sir Iaac Newton Chron. p: 348. 
FI T tears. 
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tears, 8 Caſſandana obſerv id his ſorrow at frſt 
with a reſpectful ſilence, but aſterwarde the Princeſs 
could not ſorbear asking him the reaſon- of it. That 
ſtatue, anſwered he, is the ſtatue of gelima, who here- 
tofore lov'd. me, as you now love Cyrus. It is here that 
I come to ſpend my fmeeteſt and my bittereſt moments. 
In ſpite of wiſdom, which ſubmits me to the will of 
the Gods; in ſpite of the pleaſures I taſte in Philoſo- 
phy; in ſpite of the inſenſibility I am in, with regard 
to all human grandeur, the remembrance of Selima 
often renews my regrets. and my tears. True virtue, 
tho it regulates the paſſions, does not extinguiſn tender 
ſentiments. Theſe words gave Cyrus and Caſſandana 
a curioſity to know the hiſtory of Selima. The Philo- 
ſopher would have excuſed himſelf, but he had already 
betray d his ſecret by the ſenſibility he had ſhewn, and 
could not go back without failing in due reſpect to 
perſons of ſuch high rank: Having therefore wip d 
away his tears he thus began his narration. I am not 
afraid of letting you know my weakneſs; but I ſhould 
avoid the recital I am going to make, if I did not fore- 
ſee that you may reap ſome uſeful inſtruction from 
it. I was born a Prince; my father was ſovereign of 
a little territory in the Indies, which is called the coun- 
try of the Sophites. Having loſt my way one day when 
1 was hunting, I chanced to ſee in the thick part of a 
wood: a young maid, who was there repoſing herſelf. 
p50 H 2 Her 
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| I was young, u Prinve, and I did not comfult:reaſfon. 
l I diſguis d myſelf in the habit of u girl; und went to 
the temple where the ld Bracintian tied, I deccived 
| him by-a e 


under the name of Amann The 
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not ourrupted, 1 had no criminal view; 1 1 

chat if I could engage ber to love me; ſhe would 

lake nen life. my crown with mel: 1 
Wallung for a f ible moment. 


54 THE PRAVELS(OF CTR US. | 
were-ſurrounded by a body of men, arm d with bows 
and arrows; Who carried away: Selima and her father. 
They were all on horſeback: i: followid: them ſome 
time, but they entered into a wood, and I faw them 
no more. I did not return to the temple, but ſtole 
away from the Eſtales chang d my: dreſs, took another 
diſguiſe, and forſook the Indies. I: forgot my father, 
my country, and all my obligations; I Wander d over 
all Aſia in ſearch of Selima: What cannot love do in 
as young heart given; up tu itz paſſion ⁊ One day, a8 1 
was eroſſing the country of the Lycians, I ſtopt in a 
great foreſt to ſhelter myſelf from the exceſſive heat. 
I preſently. ſaw a company of hunters paſs by, and a 
little after. ſeveral women, among whom I thought I 
diſoovet d 8elima: She was in a hunting dreſs, mounted 
upon a proud courſer, and diſtinguiſh'd from all the 
reſt by a coronet of flowers. She paſa d by me ſo ſwiftly, 
that I could not be ſure whether my — were 
well founded; but I went ſtrait to the capital. 

The Lycians were at that time govern d by women, 
which form of government was eftabliſh'd among them 
upon the following occaſion. Some years ago the men 
became ſo effeminate during a long peace, that their 
thoughts were wholly taken up about their dreſs. They 
affected the diſcourſe, manners, maxims, and all the im- 
perfections of women, without having either their ſweet- 
neſs or their delicacy; and while they gave themſelves 

| WP 
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eee e, ble „ they 


fed and hid thetnſclves/ in caues and caverns; the wo- 


men, being accuſtomed to fatigue, by the ſlavery they 
had undergone, took arms, drove away the enemy, be- 
came miſtreſſes of the country, and eſtabliſſ d themſelves 
in authority by an immutable law. From that time * 
Lyeians habituated themſelves to this ſorm of igovern- 
ment, and found it the mildeſt and moſt ebmüetiiemt- 
Their Queens had a council of ſenators, who aſſiſted 
them with their advice: The men-propaſed good laws, 
but the executive power was in the women. The fweet- 
neſs and ſoſtneſs of the ſex prevented all the miſchiefs 
of tyranny ; and the counſel of the wiſe ſenators qua- 
mme with which 1 women are re- 
proach d. wp 196 Gin ert 

1 underſtood: ee eee PR ow 
dethroned by the ambition of a kinſwoman, her firſt 
miniſter had fled to the Indies vrith the young Prin- 
ceſs; that he had liv'd there ſeveral years s a Rrachman, 
and ene that this old man having ahways 
maintained a correſpondence with the friends of the 


royal family, the young Queen lad been reſtored to 
ae after eee uſurper; mat 80. 


Vert 


avoided no danger, I ſought the'moſtihazardous enter 
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e dente be niH kde perfor who had expericnc'd 
misfortunes; and laſti that he had always rhef d 


4 inexpreſſible joy E chani d the Gods ſor having 


1 umme —— 1 ſhould inte 
duce myſelf to the Queen; : and finding that war was 
the moſt proper, Lenter d into the ſervice. There I diſtin- 


priſes. Upon a day of battle, on the ſucceſs of which the 
liberty of Lycia-depended, the Carians put our troops 
into diſorder: Twas Tn 
was but one narrow. paſs for the fugitives to eſcape: 
I gain d this paſs, and threaten d to . with my 
javelin whoever ſhould attempt to force it. In this 
manner I rally d our troops, and returned to charge che 
enemy; I routed them and obtainetꝭ a complete victory. 
This action drew the attention of all the army upon 
me: Nothing was ſpoken of but my courage; and all 
— ſoldiets call d me the deliverer of their country. 1 
was conducted to the Queen's preſenct, who couid not 
recollect me; for we had been ſeparated ſix years, and 
grief and fatigue had alter d my features. She ask d me 
my n ou, my family, and ſeem d to examine 

4 . "__ 


an invincible diſlike t mdrmiage:! ! This news gare me 


conducted me by ſuch wonderful ways near the ob- 
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| Eifeovered:byvHer-6/ts an: nd emotion, hich the 

endeawwr d td hidgnoBifernge cipplcioaines!'of Loe 
Heretofote I had though erf a Eſtal of mean birth; 
yet 1 had reſolved to fate iy eromn wich her. This 


moinefit IxoriceiviÞa deſigab of engaging ber to love 


me a8 I hid:lowdi her'y IA Hον]% . afꝗ my country and 


D birth, and told hei, I Was „born in a village of 
Bactria, of à very obſcure: fainily; upon this ſhe ſud- 
denly withdrew without anſwering me. vol 194 
Not: long afteiʒ / ſhe gave ine, by the adviee of her 
ſenators, che co marid of the army; by whieh I had 
| free- acceſs: to her perſon. She us d frequently to ſend 
for: rae; under pretence of buſineſs; when ſhe had no- 
thing to ſay; ſhe took a pleaſure in diſcourſing with 
me. IE oſten painted forth my own ſeſnitiments to her 
under borrow d names; the Greek and Egyptian My- 
thology, which I had learn d in my trayels, furniſhi d me 


witk abundant arguments to prove, tHattthe' Gods were 


heretofore enamour'd with mortals, und that love makes 
all conditions equal! I remember, that one day while 
I was relating to ber a ftory of this kind ſhe left me 
in a great emotion; I diſcover d by that her hidden 
ſentimerits; and it gave re an inexpreſſible pleaſure 
to find that ſhe then lovd me as I had lowd her: 1 
had frequent converſation wither, by which her con- 
lid mes made her 


N 1 | call 
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then flatter d my ſelſ, chen fell into doubt; for I h 


call to mind the misfortunes of her carly youth; and 
the thea gave, me an \acodunt af ber — 
——— — | cnntait-abyſelf when 1 
heard her ſpeak; 1: was juſt ready to 'throw off my 
diſguiſe ; but my ſalſe delichey requir d yet farther, 
that Selima ſhould do for me What I would: have done 
for her. I was quickly ſatisfy d; an extraordinary event 
made the IT an 1 mn 1 — of 
her love. 7 To 


By the re of Lytia: a — eee not 
permitted to marry a ſtranger. Selima ſent for me one 
day, and faid to me: My ſubjects deſire that I woud 
marry; go dell them from me, that I will <anfent, up- 
en condition that they leave me free in my choice: 
She ſpoke theſe words with a majeſtick air, and ab 
moſt without looking upon me. At firſt 1 trembled, 


the Lycians to be ſtrongly attach d to their laws: 1 
went nevertheleſs to execute the commands I had re- 
ceiv d. When the council was aſſembled I laid before 
them the Queen's pleaſure, and after much diſpute it 
was agreed, That the fliculd be, left: free to chuſe herſelf A 
a husband. I carried Selima the reſult of their gel- 15 
beration: She then directed me te aſſemble the 
troops in the lame plain where I had obtain d the vic- 
tory over the Carians, and to hold my ſelf ready to 

obey 
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obey her farther orders: She. likewiſe commanded all 
the principal man ef the nation to repair to the {ame 
place. A magnificent throne being there erected, the 
Queen appear d upon it encireled by har courtiers, and 


ſpoke to the aſſembly in che following manner: Peg- 
ple of Lycia, ever ſince I began my reign I haye ſtrictiy 
obſerv d your laws; I baye appear d at the head of your 
armies, and have obtain d ſeveral victories: My only 
ſtudy has been fo make you free and happy. Is it juſt 
that ſhe who. has been the pteſerver of your liberty 
ſhould be herſelf a flave 2 Is it equitable that ſhe who 
continually ſeeks your happineſs ſhould. be herſelf mi- 
ſerable? There is no unhappineſs equal to that of doing 
violence to one's own heart. When the heart is under 
a conſtraint, grandeur and royalty ſerve only to give 
us a quicker {eaſe of our ſlavery. I demand therefore 
to be free in my choice. 
This diſcourſe was applayded by the whole aſſembly, 
who immediately cried out, You-are free, you are diſ- 
pens d from the law. The Queen ſent me orders to ad- 
vance at the head of the troops. As ſoon as I was come 
near the throne. ſhe roſe up, and, pointing to me with 
her hand, Theze, aid ſhe, is my husband he is a ſtranger, 
but his ſervices, make him the father of the country ; 
he is not @ Prince, but his merit puts him upon a level 
with Kings. She then order d me to come up to her; 
I proſtaated myſelf at her ſest, and took all the uſual | 


I 2 oaths ; 
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a}; never to love any ether thanithe Queer: After 40 
the ſteppd down from the throneg and we were en- 
ducted back to the / eupital vit pop, amidſte the ac- 
clamations of tlie Peaple. As on us we were alone; Ah 
Selima aid 1; have yculthen forgot Arhana? Tis ime 
poſſible to expreſs the Queen's ſurpriſe or the tranſport 
of affection and joy - which "theſe words gave her. 
She knew me, and conjectur d all the reft; I Had fl 
need to fpeale, and we were both a long dhe Glent : 
At length I told her my family, my adventures and all 
the effects that love had produc'd in me. She very ſoon 
aſſembled her council, and acquainted them with my 
birth; ambaſſadors were ſent to the Indies „Irenbunc d 
my crown and country for ever, and my ene 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of my throne 
This was an eaſy ſacrifice; I Was in poſſe of Se- 
lima, and my happineſs Was complete: : But alas lch 
Kappineſs was of ſhort continuance. In giving myſelf up 
to my paſſion, I had renounced: my country, I' had for- 
ſaken my father whoſe only conſolatiom Is; I had 
forgot all my duty: M/ love, which ſeemd ſo delicate, 
ſo generous, and was the admiratien of men was not 
approved of by the Gods; accordingly they puniſh'd 
me for it by the greateſt of all misfoxtunies;-they took 
Selima from me, ſhe * within al fer days afl our 


* marriage. 
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marriage. E gatei th ſelf up to che moſt n ſors 
row; but the Goddirlid not abandon me. I enter d 
deeply into myſelf pwiſtom deſcended into my heartz 
ſhe open d the eyts f thy underſtanding, and I-then 
comptchended-the-ailmitable tmyRiery-oFithe :condyR 
of Orotnazess Virtuie is. often unhappy, and this ſhocks 
the reaſon of ſhort-fighted) men but they are ignorant 
that the tranſient ſufferings of this life are deſign d by the 
Gods to expiate the ſecret faults of thofe BO appear 
the moſt virtubus. Theſe reflections determin d me to 
ednſecrate the reſt of my days to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
Selima was dead my bonds were broken, I was no 
longer tied to any thing in nature; the whole earth 
kppear dito me a deſart; could / not itign in Lycia 
aftel the death of Selima; and l ohuld ndti remain uin 
a country where every thing contimually:renew'd the 
remembrance of my loſs. I return d to the Indies, and 
went 2 — the e e 


which — accompanies granicur, Leſtabliſidd; ure 
in myſelf an empire over my paſſions and defires, more 
glorious and ſatis factory than the falſe luſtre of royalty. 
But now notwithſtanding my retreat and the diſtance 1 
was lat; my brother conceiv d a jealouſy of me; as if L hac 
deen ambitious of aſcending the thtone, and I was obliged 
once ravte to leave ie Indies Ny exile prev d Hm 


tures eee to me; depends upon. durſebyes. co 
reap: 
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countries: 
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reap advantage from misſortunes I viſited the wile men 
of Aſia, mene different 
L learn d their laws and their religion, and 
was charm d to find, That the great men of all times, 
and of all places, had the ſame ideas of the Divinity, 
and of morality. At laſt I came hither npon the banks 
of the ee PE VEL ARR 
head. 

Here Zaroaits ended! Cyrus and been wert 
too much affected to be able to ſpeak. After ſome mo- 
ments of ſilence, the Philoſopher diſcours'd to them of 
the happineſs which faithful lovers enjoy in the Em- 
pyreum when they meet again there; he then concluded 


you from that depravity of heart which makes pleaſures 


loſe their reliſi when once they become lawful! May 


you, after the tranſports of a lively and pure. paſſion 
in your younger years, experience-in a more advauc d 


age all the charms of that union which diminiſhes the 
pains of life, and augments its pleaſures by ſharing them 
May a long and agreeable old age let yon ſee your 
diſtant poſtcrity multiplying the race of heroes upon 
earth! May at laſt one and the ſame day unite the aſhes 
of both, to exempt you from the misfortune of be- 
combat u the hope of ing Sens gain in th her 
0 


with theſe wiſhes: May you long feel the bappineſs of 
mutual and undivided love]! May the Gods - preſerve 


c BO 6 


of fire, the pure element of love. Souls make ncquaint- 
ance only, here beo it is above that their union is 
conſummated. O Selim; Selim, we ſhall one day meer 
again and our flame wil be eternal; 1 knox, that in thoſe 
ſuperior regions your | happineſs. will not be complete 
till I ſhall ſhare it with you; thoſe who have lov'd each 
_ EP will love for ever; true love is immortal. 

he hiſtory which Zoroaſter had given of his owty 
— mince a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Prince and 
Princeſs; it confirm'd them im their mutual tenderneſs, 
and in their love of virtue; they ſpent forne time with: 
the Sage in his ſolitude before they returned to the 
court of Cambyſes. It was during this retreat that 
Zoroaſter initiated Cyrus into all the myſteries of the 
Eaſtern wiſdom. The Chaldrans, the Bgyptians and: 
the Gymneſuphiſts had a wonderful knowledge of na- 
ture, but they wrapp'd it up in allegorical fables: And 
this doubtleſs is the reaſon, that venerable antiquity has 
been reproach d with ignorance in natural Philoſophy. 
Zoroaſter laid open before Cyrus the ſecrets of nature, 
not merely to gratify his curioſity, but to make him 
obſerve the marks of an infinite wiſdom diffus dehrough- 


outthe — ad Pay to guard his a agaiaſt 


One while * . hiea Abe the fira@ure of the 
human body, the ſprings of which it is compos'd, and 
the liquors that How in it; the canals, the pumps and 
4 the 
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theibafons which are form d by the mere intetweaving 
of the fibres in ordert ſeparate purify, conduct and: 
then the levers and the| cord, fotm d by the bones and 
muſcles, in order to the various motions of the mem- 
bers: It is thus, daid the Philoſopher; that but body is 
a ſurpriſing contexture of; tubes braneh d out into 
endleſs diviſions and ſubdiviſions, which have a com- 
munication with one i another, while different and ſuits + 
able liquors are inſinuated into them, and are there 
prepar d according to the rules of the moſt einct me- 
chaniſm! An infinity of ſmall imperceptible ſprings; 
the conſtruction and motions of which we are ignorant 
of; are continually playing in our bodies; andi it is there» 
fore evident that nothing but a ſovereign Intelligence 
could produce, adjuſt and preſetve ſo compounded, ſo 
delicate and fo admirable a machine. The life of this 
machine depends on the freedom and amenity with 
which the liquids flow in the various canals; all our 
diſeaſes on the other hand proceed from the thickneſs 
of the liquids, which ſtopping in thoſe imperceptible 
veſſels choak them up, ſwell and relax them; or from 
the acrimony of the juices, which prick, disjoin and 
tear thoſe delicate fibres. Indolence occaſions the ſirſt, 
and intemperance the ſecond; for which reaſons the 
Perſian laws have wiſely enjoin'd; ſobriety and exerciſe, 
25 neceſſary to prevent the enfeebling both of the poli- 
tical and natural body. At 
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At another time he explain'd to him the configura- 
tion of plants, and the transformation of inſects. They 
had not our optick glaſſes to magnify obhects and bring 
them near; but the penetrating ſpirit of Zoroaſter ſaw 
further than the eye can reach by their help; becauſe 
he was acquainted not only with all the experiments of 
the ancients and their traditions, but alſo with the occult 
« ſciences revealed by the Genii to the firſt men. Each 
ſeed, ſaid he, contains within it a plant of its own 
ſpecies, this plant another ſeed, and this ſeed another 
little plant, and fo on without end. Theſe organic 
molds cannot be form'd by the ſimple laws of motion : 
They are the firſt production of the great Oromazes, 
who originally incloſed within each ſeed all the bodies 
to be derived from it. None but he alone could thus 
conceal innumerable wonders in a ſingle imperceptible 
atom. The growth of vegetables is but the unfolding 
of the fibres, membranes and branches by the moiſture 
of the earth, which in an admirable manner infinuates 
itſelf into them. Every plant has two ſorts of pipes; 
the one fill d with air are like lungs to it, the other fill'd 
with {ap may be compar'd to arteries. In the day time 
the heat of the ſun rarefies, {wells and dilates the air 
contain d in the firſt ſort, ſo that they compreſs the 
other, and thereby break the particles of the ſap, refine 
it and make it riſe, in order to the production of leaves, 
dee Boerhaave. Chem. p. 2. and 7. 
K flowers 


pregnant with ſalts, ſulphurs and minerals, which the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ſorces in through the roots: It 


all the branches at length perſpires, and ſpurting out 
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flowers and fruits. The gane air growing tool during 
che night is condens d and contracted; and no longer 
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— 


opened and dilated receive the moiſture of che earth, 


is thus that the plants feed in the night and digeſt in 
the day; the nutritive ſap being diſtributed through 


of their ſmall delicate pipes with an incredible force, 


forms an infinite number of jeu d eas: Theſe ſpouts 
meet, mix, croſs one another, and perhaps ſerve for 


an entertainment to the aerial Genii, before whom the 


wonders of nature lie all unveil'd. One blade of graſs 


preſents more various and amazing objects to their view 
than all the water - works in the inchanted gardens of 
the King of Babylon. If Poets were philoſophers, the 


bare deſcription of nature would furnifſi them with more 


agreeable pictures than all their allegorical/paintings; the 
poor reſource of a hoodwink'd imagination, when rea- 
fon does not lend it eyes to diſcern the beauty of the 
works of Oromazes. Zoroaſter then ſbewid the Prince 
the trees, plants and roots, the gums, bitters and aro- 
maticks which help to diſſolve, attenuate and liquify 
our Juices when they grow too thick; to pound, blunt 
and abſorb the humours when too Hip; to fortify, 


repair and give a new tention to the OE when 
weaken'd, 


preſſes upon che alimentary; tubes; ſo that theſe being 


them. Sometimes they are worms crawling; upon the 


tile and inviſible fluid which encompaſſes the earth 
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— ti relaxed. Heroes were in former times 
philoſophers, and conquerors were fond of knowing 
theralelves bon to-repair impact the Mp — 
_ their battels and victones.- 
After this the Philoſopher gave ans a view ads 
nr" art diſcoverable in the formation of inſeQs. 
Their eggs, faid he, ſoatter d in the air, upon the earth, 
and in the waters, meet in cach with proper receptacles, 
and wait only for a favourable ray of the ſun to hatch 


earth ; then fiſhes ſwimming in liquors; and at laſt 
they get wings, and riſe into the air. Theſe almoſt in- 
viſible machines have in each of them  numberleſs 
ſprings at work, which furniſh and prepare liquors 
ſuited to their wants. What mechaniſm, what art, 
what freſh and endleſs proofs have we here of an inſi- 
nite wiſdom which produces all! 

At another time, the Sage carried the thoughts of 
Cyrus up into the higher regions, to contemplate 
the various phænomena which happen in the air. He 
explain'd to him the wonderful qualities of this ſub- 


in order to compreſs all the parts of it, keep each of 
them in its proper place, and hinder them from diſu- 
niting; how neceſſary it is to the life of animals, the 
growth of plants, the flying of birds, the forming of 
ſounds, and numberleſs other uſeful and important 


VVT 
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effects. This fluid, ſaid he, being agitated, heated, 
cooled again, compreſs d, dilated; - one while by the 
rays of the fun, or the fubterraneous fires, ſometimes 
by the falts and ſulphurs which float in it, at other 


times by nitres which fix and congeal it, ſometimes 


by clouds which compreſs it, and often by other cauſes 
which deſtroy the equilibrium of its parts, produces 


all ſorts of winds, the moſt impetuous of which ſerve 


to diſpel the noxious vapours, and the ſofter breezes 
to temper the exceſſive heats. At other times the 
rays of the ſun, infinuating themſelves into the little 


drops of dew which water the ſurface of the earth, 


rarefy them, and thereby make them lighter than the 
air; fo that they aſcend into it, form vapours, and float 
there at different heights, according as they are more 
or leſs heavy. The ſun having drawn up theſe vapours 
loaded: with ſulphur, minerals and different kinds of 
falts, they kindle in the air, put it into a commotion, 
and cauſe thunder and lightening. 
that are lighter gather into clouds and float in the 
air ; but when they become too heayy they fall in 
dews, ſhowers of rain, ſnow and hail, according as the 
air is more or leſs heated. Thoſe vapours which are 
daily drawn from the ſea, and carried in the air by 
the winds to the tops of mountains, fall there, ſoak into 
them, and meet in their inward cavities, where they in- 


creale and ſwell till they find. a, vent, or force a paſſage, 


4 2A and 


Other vapours 
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ahi ſo become plenteous ſprings of WR water. By 
theſe are form'd rivulets of which the {maller rivers are 
compos'd; and theſe latter again form the great-rivers | 
which return into the ſea to repair the loſs it had ſuffered 
by the ardent rays of the ſun. Thus it is that all the irre- 
gularities and intemperature of the elements which ſeem 
to deſtroy nature in one ſeaſon, ſerve to revive it in 
another: The immoderate heats of ſummer, and 
the exceſſive cold of winter, prepare the beauties of 
the ſpring, and the rich fruits of autumn. All theſe 
viciſſitudes, which ſeem to ſuperficial minds the effects 
af a fortuitous concourſe of irregular cauſes, are regu- 
lated according to weight and meaſure, by that ſove- 
reign Wiſdom who weighs the earth as a grain of . 
and the ſea as a drop of water. 

Then Zoroaſter rais d his thoughts to tha flars, and 
explain d to Cyrus how they all float in an active, uni- 
form and infinitely ſubtile fluid, which fills and per- 
vades all nature. This inviſible matter, ſaid lie, does not 
act by the neceſſary law of a blind mechaniſm. It is, as 
it were, the body of the great Oromazes whoſe ſoul is 

| truth. 


> Thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſtyle of antiquity imagine that 
Zoroaſter and Pythagoras make the Deity corporeal by this expreſſion, 
.and that it gave occafion to the error of the Stoicks, who believed the 
divine Eſſence an ethereal matter; but the contrary 1s evident by the de- 
finitions which thoſe two Philoſophers give of the Divinity. (Diſc. Pp. 4. 
and p. 23.) It ſeems to me, that by the body of God, they mean nothing; 
mare: 
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culate round thoſe ſtars; it tranſmits with an incredible 


quick produce the agfeeable variety of colours, as thoſe 


truth. By the one he acts upon all bodies, and by the 
other he enlightens all ſpirits His vivifying preſence 


gives activity to this pure ther, which becomes thereby 


the primary mechanical ſpring of all the motions in the 
heavens and upon the earth: It cauſes the fix d ſtars 
to turn upon their axes while it makes the planets cir- 


velocity the light of thoſe heavenly bodies, as the air 
does ſounds; and its vibrations as they are more or leſs 


of the air do the melodious notes of muſick. Laſtly, 
the fluidity of liquids, the coheſion of ſolids, the gra- 
vitation, elaſticity, attraction and fermentation of bodies, 
the ſenſation of animals, and the vegetation of plants 


come all from the action of this exceedingly fubtile 
28PIRIT which diffuſes itſelf throughout all the 


more than what Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes by theſe words; Deus ubique 


præſens voluntate. ſua corpora omnia in infinito ſuo uniformi SENSO- 


RIO movet, adeoque cunctas mundi unĩverſi partes ad arbitrium ſuum 


fingit & refingit, multo magis quam anima noſtra voluntate ſua ad cor- 


"ou noſtri membra movenda valet. Opt. p. 411. 
a" Theſe are the very words of Sir Iſaac Newton, Adjicete jam licet 


nonnulla de SPIRIT U quodam SUBTILISSIMO corpora craſſa per- 


vadente, & in nſ{dem latente, cujus vi & actionibus particulæ corporum 


ad minimas diſtantias ſe mutuo A TTRAHUNT, & contiguæ factæ co- 


HERENT, & corpora ELECTRICA agunt ad diſtantias majores; & 


LUX emittitur, reflectitur, refringitur, inflectitur & calefacit ; & $8 N- 


s AT 10 omnis excitatur, & MEMBRA ANIMALIUM ad voluntatem 
moventur. He never denied a ſubtile matter in this ſenſe, and it is in 


this ſenſe that I always underſtand it. See Diſc. p. 30, 31. FL 
immmer 
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immenGity of ſpace, The ſame ſunple cauſe guns 
numberleſs, and even contrary effects, yet without any 
confuſion in ſo infinite a variety of motion. 

We are ſtruck with ſurprize, continued the Philoſopher, 
to ſec all the wonders of nature, which diſcover themſelves 
to our: ſhort and feeble ſight; but how great would 
be our amazement, if we could tranſport ourſelves into 
thoſe ætherial ſpaces, and paſs thro' them with a rapid 
flight? Each ſtar would appear an atom in compariſon 
of the immenſity with which it is ſurrounded; What 
would our wonder be, if, deſcending, afterwards upon . 
earth we could accommodate our eyes to the minute- 
neſs of objects, and purſue the ſmalleſt grain of ſand 
thro its infinite diviſibility? Each atom would appear 
a world, in which we ſhould doubtleſs diſcover new 
beauties. - There is nothing great, nothing little in 
itlelf ; both the Gaz ar and the 11TTLE diſappear 
by turns to preſent every where an image of infi- 
nity through all the works of Oromazes. What a folly 
is it then to go about to . the original of things 


. Philabphiz varuxalis id revera præcipuum net & ichen & Gals ut 
ex Pphænomenis ſine fictis hypotheſibus arguamus, & ab effectis ratioci- 
natione progrediamur ad KOT: donec ad ipſam demum perveniamus 
cauſam primam, quz dine omni. dubio mechanica non eſt. . atque his 
quidem rite expeditis, ex phænomenis conſtabit eſſe Entem i incorporeum, 
viventem, intelligentem omnipræſentem qui in ſpatio infinito tanquam 


ſenſorio ſuo res ipſas intimè cernat, penitus e K intra ſe 
Pfæſentes eomplectatur. Net. Opt. p. 273. 
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by the mere laws of matter and motion; The univerſe 
is the work of the great -Oromazes; he preſerves and 


governs it by general laws, but theſe laws are free, ar- 
bitrary, and even diverſify d in the different regions of 


immenſity, according to the effects he wou d there pro- 


duce, and the various relations he would eſtabliſn be- 
tween bodies and ſpirits. It is from him that every 
thing flows; it is in him that every thing exiſts; it is 
by him that every thing lives; and to him alone ſhould 
all things be refer d. Without him all nature is an in- 
explicable ænigma; with him the mind conceives every 
thing poſſible, even at the ſame time that it is n 
— —ęt„—ͤ [ narrow limits. 

Cyrus was charm'd with this inſtruction; new workls 
ſeem' d to be unveil'd before him; Where en liv'd, 
laid ah till now? The ſimpleſt ebjetts contain wonders 
which eſcape my ſight : Every thing bears the mark 
of an infinite wiſdom and power. The great Oromazes, 
ever preſent to his work, gives to all bodies their forms 
and their motions, to all ſpirits their reaſon and their 
virtues: He beholds them all in his immenſity; he go- 


verns them, not by any neceflary laws of mechaniſm, 


he makes and he changes the laws by which he rules 
them, as it beſt ſuits with the deligns ann 


goodneſs. 


While Cyrus was thus an with the conver- 


ſation of Zoroaſter, Caſſandana aſſiſted, with the wives 
of 
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of the Magi, in celebrating the feſtival of the Goddeſs 
Mythra. The ancient Perſians ador d but one ſole ſu- 
preme Deity, but they conſider d the God My thras and 
the Goddeſs Mythra, ſometimes as two emanations 
from his ſubſtance, and at other times as the firſt pro- 
ductions of his power. Every day was facred to the 
great Oromazes, becauſe he was never to be forgotten: 
But the feſtival of the Goddeſs Mythra was obſerved only 
towards the end of the ſpring, and that of Mythras about 
the beginning of autumn. During the firſt, which 
laſted ten days, the women performed all the prieſtly 
functions, and the men did not aſſiſt at it; as on the 
other hand the women were not admitted to the ce- 
lebration of the laſt. This ſeparation of the two ſexes 
was thought neceſſary, in order to preſerve the ſoul 
from all imaginations which might profane its joys in 
theſe ſolemn feſtivals. 

The ancient Perſians had neither temples nor altars ; 
they ſacrificed upon high mountains and eminences; 
nor did they uſe libations, or muſic, or hallow'd bread. 
Zoroaſter had made no change in the old rites, except 
by the introduction of muſic into divine worſhip. At 
break of day all the wives of the Magi being crown'd 
with myrtle and cloath'd in long white robes, walk'd 
. two and two with a ſlow grave Pace to the mount 
of Mythra ; they were follow'd by their daughters clad 
in fine linen and leading the victims adorn'd with 

L wreaths 
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wreaths of all colours. The ſummit of the hill was a 
plain cover'd with a ſacred wood; ſeveral viſtas were cut 
thro it, and all center d in a great circus, which had 


been turn'd into a delightful garden. In the middle of 


this garden there ſprang a fountain, whoſe compliant 
waters took all the forms which art was pleaſed to give 
them. After many windings and turnings theſe chryſtal 
ſtreams crept on to the declivity of the hill, and there 
falling down in a rapid torrent from rock to rock froth'd 


and foam'd, and at length loſt themſelves in a deep 
river which ran at the foot of the ſacred mount. 


When the proceſſion arriv'd at the place of facrifice 
two ſheep white as ſnow were led to the brink of the 
fountain; and while the prieſteſs offer d the victims 
the choir of women ſtruck their lyres, and the young 
virgins join'd their voices ſinging this ſacred hymn. 
«© Oromazes is the firſt of incorruptible natures, eternal, 
« unbegotten, ſelf-ſufficient, of all that's excellent moſt 


« excellent, the wiſeſt of all intelligences ; he beheld 


“ himſelf in the mirror of his own ſubſtance, and by 
« that view produced the Goddeſs Mythra, Mythra 
« the living image of his beauty, the original mother 
and the immortal virgin; ſhe preſented him the ideas 
ce of all things, and he gave them to the God Mythras 
« to form a world reſembling thoſe ideas. Let us ce- 
celebrate the wiſdom of Mythra, let us do her homage 
ce by our purity and our virtues, rather than by our 

ce ſongs 
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« ſongs and praiſes.” During this act of adoration, 
three times the muſiek paus'd; to denote by a profound 
flence that the divine Nature tranſcends whatever our 
lighted by the rays of the ſun a fire of odoriferous wood, 
and while ſhe there conſum'd the hearts of the ſheep, 
fang alone with a loud voice, © Mythra deſires only 
« the ſoul of the victim“ Then the [remainder of 
the facrifice was dreſt for a publick feaſt, of which 
they all ate fitting on the brink of the facred foun- 
tain, where they quench'd their thirſt. During the 
repaſt twelve young virgins ſang the ſweets of friend- 
ſhip, the charms of virtue, the peace, innocence and 
ſimplicity of a rural life. *. %- NA tie 
After this regale the mothers and daughters all aſ- 
ſembled upon a large green plot encompaſs d with lofty 
trees whoſe ſhady tops and leavy branches were a de- 
fence againſt the ſcorching heat of the fun and the 
blaſts of the North wind: Here they diverted them- 
ſelves with dancing, running and concerts of muſic. 
Then they repreſented the exploits of heroes, the vir- 
tues of heroines, and the pure pleaſures of the pri- 
mæval ſtate before Arimanius invaded the empire of 
Oromazes, and inſpired mortals with deceitful hopes, 
falſe joys, perfidious diſguſts, credulous ſuſpicions, 
and the inhuman extravagancies of prophane love: 
Theſe ſports being over, they diſperſed themſelves 
| L 2 about 
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about the garden, and by way of refreſhment. bath d 
themſelves in the waters. Towards ſun-ſet they de- 
ſcended the hill and join d the Magi, who led them 
to the mountain of Oromazes, there to perform the 
evening ſacrifice; the victims which were offered 
ſerved every ane for ſupper (for they had two repaſts 
on feſtival days) and they chearfully paſt the time till 
ſleepineſs call d them to reſt. 

It was in this manner that Caſſandana amus d herſelf, 
while Zoroaſter was diſcovering to Cyrus all the beau- 
ties of the univerſe, and thereby preparing his mind 
for matters of a more exalted nature, the doctrines of 
religion. The Philoſopher at length conducted the Prince 
with Hyſtaſpes and Araſpes into a gloomy and ſolitary 
foreſt, where perpetual ſilence reigned, and where the 
attention could not be diverted by any ſenſible ob- 
je, and then ſaid: It is not to enjoy the pleaſures of 
ſolitude that we thus forſake the ſociety of men ; 
to retire from the world in that view would be only 
to gratify a trifling indolence, unworthy the character 
of wiſdom; But the aim of the Magi in this retreat 
is to diſengage themſelves from matter, riſe to the 
contemplation of celeſtial things, and commence an 
intercourſe with the pure ſpirits, who diſcover to them 
all the ſecrets of nature. 
a compleat victory over all the paſſions they are thus 
favour d by the great Oromazes: It is however but 


a very 


When mortals have gain'd 
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a very ſmall number of the moſt purify d ſages who 
have enjoy d this privilege. Impoſe ſilence upon your 
ſenſes, raiſe your mind above all viſible objects, and 
liſten to what the Gymnoſophiſts have learn d by their 
commerce with the Genii. Here he was ſilent for ſome 
time, ſeem'd to collect himſelf inwardly, and then 
continu d. ten cs 1250; nent | 
In the ſpaces of the empyreum a pure and divine 
fire expands itſelf ; by means of which, not only bodies 
but ſpirits become viſible. * In the midſt of this im- 
menſity is the great Oromazes, firſt principle of all things. 
He diffuſes himſelf every where; but it is there that 
he is manifeſted after a more glorious manner. Near 
him is ſeated the God Mythras, or the ſecond Spirit, 
and under him Pſyche, or the Goddeſs Mythra: around 
their throne in the firſt rank are the Jyngas, the moſt 
ſublime intelligences; in the lower ſpheres are an end- 
leſs number of Genii of all the different orders. 
Arimanius chief of the Jyngas aſpir d to an equa- 
lity with the God Mythras, and by his eloquence- per- 
ſuaded all the ſpirits of his order to diſturb the univerſal 


See the Diſc. p. 47, 48. | 
Ns devreg@-, tis thus that Mythras is called in the oracles which paſs | 
under Zoroaſter's name. Doubtleſs they are not genuine; but they con- 
tain the moſt ancient traditions, and the ſtyle of the Eaſtern theology, ac- 


| cording to Pſellus, Pletho, Plotinus and all the Platoniſts of the third 
century. ; 4 


harmony, 
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How exalted ſoever the Genii ate, they are always fi- 
nite, and conſequently. may be dazzled and deoeiv d. 
Now the love of one's o excellence is the moſt de- 
licate and moſt imperceptible kind of deluſion. To 
prevent the other Genii from falling into the like crime, 
and to puniſh thoſe audacious ſpirits, Oromazes only 
withdrew his rays, and immediately the ſphere of Ari- 
manius became a chaos and a perpetual night, in which 
diſcord, hatred, confuſion, anarchy and force alone pre- 
vail. Thoſe etherial ſubſtances would have eternally 
tormented themſelves, if Oromazes had not mitigated 
their miſeries; he is never cruel in his puniſhments, 
nor acts from a motive of revenge, for it is unworthy 
of his nature; he had compaſſion on their condition, 
and lent Mythras his power to diſſipate the chaos. Im- 
mediately the mingled and jarring atoms were ſepara- 
ted, the elements difintangled and rang'd in order. In 
the midſt of the abyſs was amaſs'd together an ocean 
of fire, which we now call the fun; its brightneſs is 
but obſcurity, when compar d with that pure ether 
which illuminates the empyreum. Seven globes of an 
opaque ſubſtance roll about this flaming centre, to bor- 
row its light. The ſeven Genii, who were the chief 
miniſters and companions of Arimanius, together 
with all the inferior ſpirits of his order, became the in- 
habitants of theſe new worlds, which the Greeks call 
Saturn, 
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Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, and 
the Earth, "The lothful, gloomy and malicious Genii, 
who love ſolitude | and:darknefs, hate ſociety, and for 
ever pine in a faſtidious diſcontent, retir'd into Saturn. 
From hence flow all black and miſchievous projects, 
perfidious treaſons, and murderous devices. In Jupiter 
dwell the impious and learned Genii, who broach mon- 
ſtrous errors, and endeavour to perſuade men that the 
univerſe is not govern d by an eternal wiſdom; that the 
great Oromazes is not a luminous principle, but a blind 
nature, which by a continual agitatien within itſelf 
produces an eternal revolution of forms. In Mars are 
the Genii who are enemies of peace, and blow up 
every where the fire of diſcord, inhuman vengeance, 
implacable anger, diſtracted ambition, falſe heroiſm, in- 
latiable of conquering what it cannot govern, furious 
diſpute which ſeeks dominion over the underſtand- 
ing, would oppreſs where it cannot convince, and 
is more cruel in. its tranſports than all the other vices. 
Venus is inhabited by the impure Genii, whoſe affected 
graces and unbridled appetites are without taſte, friend- 
ſhip, noble or tender ſentiments, or any other view than 
the enjoyment of pleaſures which engender the moſt 
fatal calamities. In Mercury are the weak minds, ever 
in uncertainty, who believe without reaſon, and doubt 
without reaſon; the enthuſiaſts and the free-thinkers, 
whoſe credulity and incredulity proceed equally from a 


- diſorder'd 
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diſorder d imagination: It dazzles the ſight of ſome, 
ſo that they ſee that which is not; and it blinds others 


in ſuch a manner, that they ſee not that which is. In the 


Moon dwell the humourſome, fantaſtick and ca pricious 
Genii, who will and will not; who hate at one time 
what they lov'd exceſſively at another; and who by 
a falſe delicacy of ſelf-love are ever diſtruſtful 4 them- 
ſelves and of their beſt friends. 


All theſe Genii regulate the influence of this Kare 
They are ſubject to the Magi, whoſe call they obey, 


and diſcover to them all the ſecrets of nature. Theſe 


ſpirits had all been voluntary accomplices of Arimanius's 
crime. There yet remain'd a number of all the ſeveral 
kinds who had been carry'd away thro' weakneſs, in- 
advertency, levity and (if I may venture ſo to ſpeak) 
friendſhip for their companions. Of all the Genii theſe 
were of the moſt limited capacities, and conſequently 
the leaſt criminal. Oromazes had compaſſion on them, 
and made them deſcend into mortal bodies ; they re- 
tain no remembrance of their former ſtate, or of their 
ancient happineſs; it is from this number of Genii that 


the earth is peopled, and it is hence that we ſee here 


minds of all characters. The God Mythras is inceſ- 


ſantly employ'd to cure, purify and exalt them, that 
they may be capable of their firſt felicity. Thoſe who 
follow virtue fly away after death into the empyreum, 
where they are re-united to their origin. Thoſe who 

debaſe 
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— by vice, ſink deeper * into 
matter; fall ſucceſſively into the bodies of the meaneſt 
animals and run thro a perpetual circleof new forms, till 
they ate putged of their ctimes by. the pains which they 
undergo. The evil Principle will confound every thing 
for nine thouſand years; but at length there will come 
a' time, fix d by deſtiny, when Arimanius will be to- 
tally deſtroy'd and exterminated; the earth will change 
its form, univetſal harmony will be reſtor'd, and men 
will live happy without any bodily want. Until that 
time Oromazes repoſes himſelf, and Mythras com- 
bats; this interval ſeems long to mortals, but, to a 
. 

Cyrus was ſeia d with aſtoniſnment at the Wan 
of theſe ſublime things, and turning to Araſpes ſaid 
to him: What we have been taught hitherto of Oro- 
mazes, Mythras and Arimanius, of the contention be- 
tween the good and the evil Principle, of the reyolu- 
tions which have happen d in the higher ſpheres, and 
of ſouk precipitated into mortal bodies, was mix'd with 


fo many abſurd fiftions, and wrapp'd up in fuch inipe- 


netrable obſcurity, that we look'd upon thoſe doctrinet 
as vulgar and eontemptible notions unworthy of the 
eternal Being. I fee now that we confounded the abuſes 
of thoſe principles with the principles themfelves, and 
that a contempt for religion can proceed only from 


ee All flows out from the Deity and all muſt be 
M 


abſorbed 
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abſorbed in him again. I am then a ray of light 
emitted from its principle, and I am to return to it. 
O Zoroaſter, you put within me a new and inexhauſ- 
tible ſource of pleaſures; adverſities may hereaſter di- 
ſtreſs me, but they will never overwhelm me; all the 
misfortunes of life will appear to me as tranſient dreams; 
all human grandeur vaniſhes ; I ſee nothing great but 


to imitate the immortals, chat F may enter again after 


death into their ſociety. O my father, tell me by what 
way it is that heroes re-aſcend to the empyreum. How 
joyful am I, reply d Zoroaſter, to ſee you reliſh theſe 
truths; you will one day have need of them. Princes 
are oftentimes ſurrounded by impious and profane 
men, who reje& every thing that wou'd be a reſtraint 
upon their paſſions; they will endeavour to make 
you doubt of eternal Providence, from the miſeries 
and diſorders which happen here below; they know 
not that the whole earth is but a ſingle wheel of the 
great machine; their view is confin'd. to a {mall circle 
of objects, and they ſee nothing beyond it, yet they 
will diſpute and pronounce upon every thing; they 
judge of nature and of its author like a man born in 
a deep cavern who has never ſeen the beauties of the 
univerſe, nor even the objects that are about him, but 
by the faint light of a dim taper. Yes, Cyrus, the har- 
mony of the univerſe will be one day reſtor d, and 


you are deſtin d to that ſublime ſtate of immortality; 
but 
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but you can riſe to it"only by virtue; and the great 
virtue for a Prince is to make other men happy. 
Theſe diſcourſes of Zoroaſter made a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of Cyrus; he would have ſtaid much 
longer with the Magi in their ſolitude, if his duty had 
not call'd him back to his father's court. Scarce was 
he return d thither when every body perceived a won- 
derful change in his diſcourſe and behaviour. His con- 
verſation with the Archimagus had ſtifled his riſing 
prejudices againſt religion. He gradually remov'd from 
about him all the young Satrapes who were fond of the 
principles of impiety. Upon looking nearly into their 
characters he diſcover d not only that their hearts were 
corrupt, void of all noble and generous ſentiments, and 
incapable of friendſhip ; but that they were men of 
very ſuperficial underſtandings, full of levity and little 
qualify'd for buſineſs. He then apply d himſelf chiefly 
to the ſtudy of the laws and of politicks; the other 
ſciences were but little cultivated in Perſia. A. fad 
misfortune oblig'd him at length to leave his country 
and travel: Caſſandana died, tho' in the flower of 
her age, after ſhe had brought him two ſons and 
two daughters. 

None but thoſe who have experienc'd the force of 
true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine the diſ- 
conſolate condition of Cyrus. In loſing Caſſandana, 
he loſt all. Taſte, reaſon, pleaſure and duty had all 
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gave himſelf wholly up to grief, not to be alleviated by 
weeping or complaining; this ſilent ſorrom was at length 
ſucceeded by a torrent of tears. Mandans and Araſpes, 
who neuer left him, endeavour d to comfort him no 


other way than by weeping with him. Reaſoning and 


3 


yield relief in affliction but by ſharing it. After he had 


long continu d in this dejeQion,. he return d to ſee 


Zoroaſter, who had formerly ſuffer d a misfortune of 
the ſame kind, The converſation of that great man 


contributed much to mollify the anguiſh of his mind; 


but it was only by degrees that he recover d himſelf, 


and till he had d for ſome | 
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religions of other nations, he ſent for him one day, at 
faid to him: Lou af deſtin' by the great Oromazes to 
ſtretch your conqueſts over all Alla; you ought to put 


yourſelf into a condition to mike thoſe nations happy 


by your wiſdom, which you ſhall ſubdue by your va- 
our. I deſign therefore that yau ſhall travel into Egypt 


which i is the mother of the ſciences, paſs thence into 
Greece where are many famous republicks, go after- 


at laſt by Babylon, that ſo you may bring back into 
your own country all the 3 of knowledge nopeſſary 
to poliſh. the minds of your ſubj and to make you 
capable of accompliſhing your high deſtiny. Your ſtay 
in this place ſerves only to nouriſh your grief; every 
object here quickens the melancholy remembrance of 
your loſs. Go, my ſon, go ſee and ſtudy human na- 
ture under all its different forms; this little corner of 
the earth, which we call our country, is too ſmall and 
imperfect a picture to form e th a true and ade- 
quate judgment of mankind. 

Cyrus obey'd his father's * als very : iel 
Perſia, accompany d by his friend Araſpes. Two faith- 
ful ſlaves were all his attendants, for he defird to tra- 
vel unknown. He went down the river Agradatus, 


embark d upon the Perſian gulf, and ſoon arriv'd at 


the port of Gerra, upon the coaſt of Arabia Felix. 
Thence he continu d his way towards the city of 


a Macoraba. 
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* Macoraba. The ſerenity of the sky, the mildneſs of 
the climate, the perfumes which embalm d the air, the d 
— fruitfulneſs and ſmiling appearance of nature 
in every part, charm d all his ſenſes. While Cyrus was 
unweariedly admiring the beauties of the country, he 
faw a man walking with a grave and ſlow pace, and 
who ſeem'd bury d in ſame profound thought. He 
was already come. near the Prince, without having per- 
ceivd him. Cyrus interrupted his meditation to ask 
Wu to e where he was to embark and 
Egypt. 
Aunenophis: for clit was. bis ade Gluted the tra- 
vellers with great civility, and having repreſented to 
them, that the day was too far ſpent to continue their 
journey, hoſpitably invited them to his rural habitation, 
He led them through a by-way to a little hill not fas 
off, where he had form'd with his own hands ſeveral 
ruſtick grotto s. A ſpring, which roſe in the ſide of 
the hill, water d with its ſtream a little garden at ſome 
diſtance, and form'd a rivulet, whoſe ſweet murmur 
was the only noiſe that was heard in this abode 
of peace and tranquillity. Amenophis ſet before his 
gueſts ſome dry d fruits of all ſorts, the clear water of 
the ſpring ſerving them for drink; and he entertain d — 
them with agreeable converſation during their repaſt. 


The preſent Mecca, - place which has e ever been n cſteentd holy by 
the Arabians. 
An 
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tenande; his diſcourſe was full of gocd ſenſe; and 
of noble ſentiments; and he had all the politeneſs of a 
man educated at the courts of Kings. Cyrus obſerving 
this was curious to kno the cauſe of his retirement, and 
in order to engage Amenophis to the greater freedom, 
he diſcover'd to him who be was, and tlie deſignu of 
his travels; he then intimated to him his defire, but 
with that modeſt reſpect which one ought to have for 
the ſecret of a ſtranger. Amenophis underflanding 
that his gueſt was the Prince of Perſia, immediately 
conceiv d hopes of improving this acquaintance to the 
advantage of his maſter, Apries King of Egypt; be 
made no delay therefore to: ſatisfy the Prince's curi- 
ofity, and endeavour d to move him by the hiſtory 


The the family dom wich 1 am- dende 
one of the ancienteſt in Egypt, neverthelefs by the 
fad viciſſitude of human things our branch of it fell 


into great poverty. My father liv'd near Dioſpolis, a 


city of Upper- Egypt, and cultivated his little paternal 
farm with his own hands; he bred me up to reliſh 


true pleafures in the ſimplicity of a country life, to 


place my happineſs in the ſtudy of wiſdom, and to 
make agriculture, hu nting and, the liberal arts my 
* occupations. It was the cuſtom of King Apries, 


2 from 
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From time to time to make a progreſs thro the different 
of his kingdom. One day as he paſs d thro 
a a foreſt near the place Where 1 lr, he perceiv'd me 
under the ſhade of a palm - tree, where I was reading 
the facred books of Hermes. I was then but ſixteen 
years of age; my youth and ſomething in my air drew the 
King's attention; he came up to me, ask d me my name, 
my condition, and what I was reading; being pleaſed 
with my anſwers, and having my father's conſent he 
order d me to be conducted to his court, where he neg- 
lected nothing in my education. The liking which 
Apries had for me, changed by degrees into a confi- 
dence, which ſeemed to augment in proportion as I 
advanc'd in years; and my heart was full of affection 
and gratitude. Being young, and without experience, 
I thought that Princes were capable of friendſhip; and 
I did not know that the Gods have refus d them that 
{weet conſolation. 


After having attended him in his wars againſt the 


dente and Cyprians, I became his only favourite; 
he communicated to me the moſt important ſecrets of 
the ſtate, and honour'd me with the chief poſts about 
his perſon. I never loſt the remembrance of that ob- 
ſcurity from whence the King had drawn me: I did 
not forget that I had been poor, and I was afraid of 
being rich. Thus I preſerv'd my integrity in the midſt 
of diu. and I went from time to time to ſee my 


N father 
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father in Upper-Egypt,. of which I was governor. I 
viſited with pleaſure the grove where Apries had found 
me: Bleſt ſolitude, ſaid I within myſelf, where I firſt 
learn'd the maxims of true wiſdom! How unhappy ſhall 
I be, if I forget the innocence and ſimplicity of my firſt 
years, when I felt no miſtaken. deſires, and was unac- 
quainted with the objects that excite them. I was often 
tempted to quit the court, and ſtay in this charming ſoli- 
tude; it was doubtleſs a pre- ſentiment of what was to hap- 
pen to me, for Apries {ſoon after ſuſpected my fidelity. 

Amaſis, who ow d me his fortune, endeavour d to 
inſpire him with this diſtruſt; he was a man of mean 
birth, but great bravery; he had all ſorts of talents, 
both natural and acquir d, but the hidden ſentiments 
of his heart were corrupt: When a man has wit and 
parts, and eſteems nothing ſacred, it is eaſy for him to 
gain the favour of Princes. Suſpicion was far from my 
heart; I had no diſtruſt of a man whom I had loaded with 
benefits; and the more eaſily to betray me, he conceal d 


himſelf under the veil of a profound diſſunulation. Tho 


I could not reliſh groſs flattery, I was not inſenſible to 
delicate praiſe; Amaſis ſoon perceiv'd my weaknebs, 
and artfully made his advantage of it; he affected a 
candour, a nobleneſs of ſoul, and a diſintereſtedneſs 
which charm'd me; in a word, he gain d my confi- 
dence to ſuch a degree, that he was to me the lame 


See Herodotus, lib, 1. and 2. 
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that I was to the King. 1 preſented him to Apries, as 
a man very capable of ſerving him; and it was not 
long before he was allow) d a free acceſs to the Prince: 

The King had great qualities, but he would govern 
by his arbitrary will; he had already freed himſelf 
from all ſubjection to che laws, and hearken d no longer 
to the council of the thirty judges. My love for truth 
would not always ſuffer me to follow the rules of ſtrict 
prudence, and my attachment to the King led me often 
to ſpeak to him in too ſtrong terms, and with too little 
management. I perceiv d by degrees his coldneſs to 
me, and the confidence he was beginning to have in 
Amaſis. Far from being alarm d at it, I rejoiced at the 
riſe of a man, whom I thought not only my friend, 
but zealous for the public good. Amaſis often ſaid to 
me, with a ſeemingly ſincere concern; I can taſte no 
pleaſure in the Prince's favour, ſince you are depriv'd 
of it. No matter, anſwer d I, who does the good, __ 
vided it be done. 


About this time all the principal cities of Upper 
Egypt addreſs d their complaints to me, upon the ex- 
traordinary ſubſidies which the King exacted; and I 


wrote circular letters to pacify the people. Amaſis caus d 


theſe letters to be intercepted, and counterfeiting exactly 


my hand-writing, ſent others in my name to the in- 


habitants of Dioſpolis, my native city, in which he 


told them, That if I could not gain the King by 
N 2 perſuaſion, 
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perſuaſion, I would put myſelf at their head, and oblige 
him to treat them with more humanity. - Theſe people 
were naturally inclin'd to rebellion ; and -believing that 
I was the author of thoſe letters, imagin'd they were in 
a ſecret treaty with me. Amaſis carry d on this cor- 
reſpondence in my name for ſeveral months. At length, 


thinking that he had ſufficient -proofs, he went and 


threw himſelf at the Prince's feet, laid open to him 
the pretended * and ſhew'd him the _ d 
letters. 

I was amenidiately arreſted, AY put into a-cloſe 
priſon ; the day was fix'd when I was to be executed 
in a publick manner. Amaſis came to ſee me; at firſt 
he ſeem'd doubtful and uncertain what he ſhould think, 
ſuſpended in his judgment by the knowledge he had 
of my virtue, yet ſhaken by the evidence of the proofs, 
and much affected with my misfortune. After having 
diſcours'd with him ſome time, he ſeem'd convinc'd of 
my innocence, promis'd me to ſpeak to the Prince, 
and to endeavour to diſcover the authors of the treachery. 
The more effectually to accompliſh his black deſigns, 
he went to the King, and by faintly endeavouring to 
engage him to pardon me, made him believe that he 
ated more from gratitude and compaſſion for a man 
to whom he ow'd all, than from a conviction of my 
innocence. Thus he artfully confirm'd him in the per- 
ſuaſion of my being criminal; and the King being na- 
turally ſuſpicious was inexorable, The 
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The report of my perfidiouſneſs being ſpread through- 
out all Egypt, the people of the different provinces 
flock d to Sais, to ſee the tragical ſpectacle which was 
preparing; but when the fatal day came, ſeveral of 
my friends appear'd at the head of a numerous crowd, 


and deliver d me by force from the death which was 


ordain'd me; the King's troops made ſome refiſtance at 
firſt, but the multitude increas'd, and declar'd for me. 
It was then in my power to have caus'd the ſame revolu- 
tion which Amaſis has done fince; nevertheleſs I made 
no other uſe of this happy conjuncture, than to juſtify 
myſelf to Apries. I ſent one of my deliverers to aſſure 
him, that his injuſtice did not make me forget my 
duty; and that my only deſign was to convince him 
of my innocence. He order'd 'me to come to him at 
his palace; which I might ſafely do, the people being 
under arms, and ſurrounding it. I found Amaſis with 
him: This perfidious man, continuing his diſſimula- 
tion, ran to meet me with eagerneſs, and preſenting 
me to the King: How joyful am I, ſaid he to him, to 
ſee, that the conduct of Amenophis leaves you no room 
to doubt of his fidelity! I ſee very well, anſwer d 
Apries coldly, that he does not aſpire to the throne, 
and I forgive him his deſire of bounding my autho- 
rity, in order to pleaſe his countrynien. I anſwer'd the 
King, that I was innocent of the crime imputed to me, 


and was ignorant of the author of it. Amaſis then 
endeavour d 


| 
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endeavour'd to make the ſuſpicion fall upon the King's 
beſt friends, and moſt faithful ſervants, I perceiv d that 
the Prince's mind was not cur'd-of his diſtruſt, and 
MI therefore to prevent any new accuſations, having firſt 
1 perſuaded the people to diſperſe themſelves, I retir'd 3 
from court, and return'd to my former ſolitude, whi- 9 

ther I carry d nothing back but my innocence and po- 

| verty. Apries ſent troops to Dioſpolis, to prevent an in- 

ſurrection there, and order'd that my conduct ſhould 

be obſerv d. Doubtleſs he imagin'd, that I ſhould ne- 

ver be able to confine myſelf to a quiet and retir'd life, 

after having been in the higheſt employments. In the 

mean while Amaſis gain'd an abſolute aſcendant over 

the King's mind ; this favourite made him ſuſpe& and 

baniſh his beſt friends, in order to remove from about 
the throne thoſe who might hinder the uſurpation 3 
which he was projecting. An occaſion very ſoon nt d - 

to put his wicked defigns in execution. 

The Cyrenians, a colony of Greeks who were ſettled 
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in Africa, having taken from the Lybians a great part i 
of their lands, the latter ſubmitted themſelves to Apries, 
in order to obtain his protection. The King of Egypt 1 


ſent a great army into Lybia, to make war againſt the 
Cyrenians. This army, in which were many of thoſe 
malecontents whom Amaſis was ſollicitous to remove 
from court, being cut in pieces, the Egyptians wann d 


See Herodotus, lib. 1 and 2. 
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chat the King had ſent it thither only to be deſtroy d, 
that he might reign the more deſpotically. This thought 


provok d them, and a league was form d in Lower- 
Egypt, which roſe up in arms. The King ſent Amaſis 


to them to quiet them, and make them return to their 
duty; and then it was that the deſigns of this perfi- 


dious miniſter broke out. Inſtead of pacifying them, 


he incenſed them more and more, put himſelf at their 
head, and was proclaim'd King. The revolt became 
univerſal; Apries was oblig d to leave Sais, and make 
his eſcape into Upper- Egypt. He retir'd to Dioſpolis, 
where I preyail'd upon the inhabitants to forget the in- 
Juſtices he had done them, and to ſuccour him in his 
misfortunes. All the time that he continued there, I 
had frec acceſs to his perſon; but I carefully avoided 


laying any thing which might recall to his mind the 


diſgraces he had made me undergo. 

Apries ſoon fell into a deep melancholy; that haughty 
ſpirit, which had been ſo vain as to imagine it was not 
in the power of the Gods themſelves to dethrone him, 
could not ſupport adverſity ; that Prince, ſo renown'd 
for his bravery, had not true fortitude of foul ; he 
had a thouſand and a thouſand times deſpis d death, 
but he could not contemn fortune. I endeavour'd to 
calm and ſupport his mind, and to remove from it 
thoſe melancholy ideas which overwhelm'd him. I fre- 
quently read to him the books of Hermes; he was 


* particularly 
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particularly ſtruck with that famous paſſage : «When the 
cc great Ofiris loves Princes, he pours into the cup of fate 
« a mixture of good and ill, that they may not forget 
« that they are men.” Theſe reflexions alleviated by de- 
grees his vexations; and I felt an unſj peakable pleafure 
in ſeeing that he began to reliſh virtue, and that it gave 
him inward peace in the midſt of his misfortunes. He 
then applied himſelf with vigour and-courage, to get 
out of the unhappy ſituation into which he was fallen. 
He got together all his faithful ſubjects who had fol- 
low'd him in his exile ; and theſe being join'd by the 
inhabitants of the country whom I engaged in his ſer- 
vice, form'd an army of fifteen thouſand men. We 
march'd againſt the uſurper, and gave him battle near 
Memphis; but being overpower d by the enemies 
numbers, we were intirely defeated. Apries eſcaped to 
the mountains of Upper-Egypt, with the remains of 
his ſhatter'd troops; but as for me I was taken, with a 
crowd of other priſoners, and without being known con- 
find in a high tower at Memphis. When Amaſis had put 
garriſons in all the cities of Upper-Egypt, and had given 
directions to guard the paſſes into the mountains, in 
order to ſhut up Apries there, and deſtroy him by fa- 
mine, he returned in triumph to Sais. ä 

The uſurper, by the favour and protection of Na- 
buchodonoſor King of Babylon, was ſoon after ſo- 
lemnly crown d, but on condition that Egypt ſhould 
— 
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be tributary to that conqueror- ;: 
quie ted, when they gabe way to, that inconſtancy 
is natural to the multitude; they began to deſpiſe the 


new King for his mean birth, and: to murmur. — 
him: But this able politician, ſucceſsfully made uſe of 
his addreſs to pacify them and prevent a revolt. The 


Kings of Egypt were wont to invite their , courtiers, to 
ſolemn feaſts, and on theſe occaſions the gueſts. waſhed 
their hands with the King in a golden ciſtern kept al- 
ways for that uſe; Amaſis caus d this ciſtern to be made 
into a ſtatue of Serapis; and expos d it to be worſhippd; 
he was overjoy d to ſee with what eagerneſs the people 
ran from all parts to pay their homage to it, and having 
aſſembled the Egyptians, harangued them in the follow 
ing manner: Hearken to me countrymen; this ſtatue 
which you now worſhip ſery'd you heretofore: for the 
meaneſt uſes ; thus it is that all depends upon your 
choice and opinion; all authority reſides originally in 
the people; you are the abſolute arbiters of religion 
and of royalty, and create both your Gods and your 
Kings: I ſet you free from the idle fears both of the one 
and of the other, by letting you know your juſt rights; 
all men are born equal, it is your will alone which 
makes a diſtinction; when you are pleaſed to raiſe any 
one to the higheſt ma he ought not to continue in 
it but becauſe it is your pleaſure, and ſo long only as 
you think fit: I hold my authority from you alone; 


O you 
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you may take it back and give it to another who will 


make v more happy than I; ſheyy me that man, and 


F hall inn 


immediately deſcend from the euer . 


pleaſure rx among the muſtitude. rid. nt 


Amafis, by this inpios higc/ which flame Sch 
people, ſolidly eftabHNd inis own authority ;theyvonjur'd 
him to remain upon the throne, and he ſcem d to ch 
ſent to it as doing them a favour: He is ador d by the 


Egyptians, whom he governs with mildneſs and mo- 


deration; good policy requires it, and his ambition i- 


fatisfy d. He lives at Sais r 4 ſplendor which dazzles 
thoſe who approach him; nothing ſeems wanting to 
his happineſs: But I am affur'd, that inwardly he is 
far different from what he appears outwardly; he thinks 
that every man about him is Hke himſelf, and would 
betray him as he betray'd 'his maſter; theſe continual 
diſtruſts hinder him from enjoying the fruit of his 
erime, and it is thus that the Gods puniſh him for 
his uſurpation : Cruel remorſes rend his heart, and 
dark gloomy cares hang upon his brow; the anger of 
the great Oſiris purſues him every where; the ſplen- 
dor of royalty cannot make him happy, becauſe he 
never taſtes either peace of mind, or that genereus con- 
fidence in the friendſhip « men, widels ws the four 
charm of life. | Ec 


Amenophis was going on wth his ory; which Oyras 


interrupted. it, to ask him how Amaſis could get ſuch 
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an aſcendant over the mind of Apries? The King 
reply d Amenophis, wanted neither talents nor virtues, 
but he did not love to be contradicted; even when he 
forgave thoſe who obey d him; he lov id flattery while 
he affected to hate it: Amaſis perteiy d this weaknets, 
and manag d it with art. When Apries made any dif- 
ficulty of giving in to the deſpotie maxims which that 
perfidious miniſter would have inſpired him with, he 
inſimuatedtꝭ to the King, that the multitude being inca- 
pable of reaſoning, ought to be govern'd by abſolute 
authority; and that Princes being the vice- gerents of 
the Gods, may act like them, without giving a reaſon 
of their conduct: He ſeaſon d his counſels with ſo many 
ſeeming principles of virtue, and ſuch delicate praiſe, 
that the Prince being ſeduc d made himſelf hated by 
his ſubjects without perceiving it. 4 
Here Cyrus, touch d with this melancholy account 
of an unfortunate King, could not forbear ſaying to 
Amenophis: Methinks Apries is more to be pitied 
than blam d; how ſhould Princes be able to diſcover 
treachery, when it is conceal'd with ſo much art? The 
happineſs of the people, anſwerd Amenophis, makes 
the happineſs of the Prince ; their true intereſts are ne- 


ceſſarily united, whatever pains are taken to ſeparate 


them. Whoſoever attempts to inſpire Princes with con- 
trary maxims, ought to be look d upon as an enemy of 
O 2 the, 
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the ſtate. Moreover, Kings ought ahways to be appre 
henfive of a man ho never contradicts them, and who 
tells them only ſuch truths as are agreeable: There 


needs no further proof of the corruption of a miniſter, 1 
than to ſee him prefer his maſter's favour to his glory. Af 
In ſhort,” a Prince ſhould know: how to make advan- 0 
tage of · his miniſters talents, but he ought never to 1 
follow their counſels blindly; he may lend himſelf to 9 
men, but not yield himſelf up abſolutely to them. 3 


Ahl how unhappy, cry d out Cyrus, is the condi- 
tion of Kings! you ſay they muſt only lend themſelves 


to men, they muſt not'give themſelves up without re- 


ſerve to them; they will never then be acquainted with ] 
the charms of friendſhip: How much is my ſituation 9 


to be lamented; if the ſplendor of royalty be incom- 
patible with the greateſt of all felicities. When a Prince, 
reply'd Amenophis, whom nature has endow'd with 
amiable qualities, does not forget that he is a man, he 
may find friends who will not forget that he is a King: 
But even then, he ought never to be influenc'd by per- 
ſonal inclination in affairs of ſtate. As a private man, he 
may enjoy the pleaſures of a tender friendſhip, but as 
a Prince, he muſt * the immortals * have 
no paſſion. 

A Aﬀeer theſe reflections, amd at tis . 
of Cyrus, continu d his ſtory in the following manner. 
I was forgotten for ſome years in my priſon at Memphis. 


+ My 
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My aa was ſo eloſe, that I had Pn the con- 


verſation nor the fight of any perſon ; being thus leſt in ſo- 
litude, and without the leaſt comfort, I ſuffer d the cruel 
torments of tireſome lonelineſs. Man finds nothing 
within himſelf but a frightful void, which renders 
bim —— diſeonſolate; his happineſs proceeds only. 
from thoſe: amuſements which hinder him from feel- 
ing his natural inſufficiency. I ardently deſir d death, 
but I reſpected the Gods, and durſt not procure it my- 
ſelf; becauſe'I was perſuaded, that thoſe who gare me 


life had the ſole right to take it away. 

One day, when I was overwhelm'd with the 0 
melancholy reflections, I heard of a ſudden a noiſe, 
as if ſomebody was breaking a way thro the wall of 
my priſon. It was a man who endeavour d to make 
his eſcape; and in a few days he had made the hole 
wide enough to get into my chamber. This pri- 
ſoner, though a ſtranger, ſpoke the Egyptian tongue 
perfectly well; he inform'd me, that he was of Tyre, 
his name Arobal, that he had ſerv'd in Apries' s army, 
and had been taken priſoner at the ſame time with me. I 
never ſaw a man of a more eaſy, witty, and agreeable 
converſation ; he deliver'd himſelf with ſpirit, delicacy, 
and re When he repeated the ſame things, 
there was always ſomething new and charming in the 
manner. We related to each other our adventures 


and misfortunes. The pleaſure which I found in the 
converſation 


/ 
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converſation of this ſtranger, made me forgot che lok 
of + my liberty, and 1 ſoon contracted an intimate frien d- 


ſhip with him. At length we were both brought out 
of priſon, but it was only to undergo new ſufferings; 


for we were condemn d to the mines: And now we 
had no longer any hopes of freedom but in death. 
Friendſhip ko; ſoſten d our miſeries, and we pre- 
ſerv'd courage enough to create ourſelves amuſements, 


even in the midſt of misfortunes, - by ba ve the 


wonders hidden in the bowels of the earth. 

The * mines are of a prodigious depth ata extent, 
and are inhabited by a kind of ſubterraneous republick, 
whoſe members never ſee the day. They have never- 
theleſs their polity, laws, government, families, houſes 
and high ways, horſes to aſſiſt them in their labours, 
and cattle to feed them. There one may behold im- 
menſe arches, ſupported by rocks of ſalt hewn into 
the ſhape of pillars. The ſalts are white, blue, green, 
red, and of all colours, fo that an infinite number of 
lamps hanging againſt theſe huge pillars, form a 
luſtre which dazzles the eyes, like that of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, faphirs, and all precious: ſtones. What 
ſeems incredible, a rivulet of freſh water flows thro 
theſe ſalt mines, and furniſhes drink to the inhabitants. 
This water is diſtributed into canals, n baſons 


The preſent mines of Viliſca, five miles * Cracow, reſemble 
thoſe which are here deſcrib'd. 


and 
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n places where the ſun 
neee ee 
are here carried on. H 
Aber ſome years ese * we were 
d maſters of the ſlaves. I had read the books 
of Hermes, knew his whole: doctrine about the myſte- 
ries- of nature, and had been inſtructed in the occult 
ſciences. We apply'd-ourſelves to ſtudy thoſe wonders 
by experiments; to deſcend from known effects to thoſe 
which are more hid, and to re- aſcend from thence to 
firſt cauſes. When we had examin d, compounded and 
diſſolved bodies of all kinds that are found in thoſe 
ſubterraneous regions, we at laſt diſcover' d that in the 
viſible univerſe there were but two principles, the one 
active, the other paſſive ; an elementary fire, uniform, 
univerſal, and infinitely ſubtile, and an original virgin 
earth which is hard, ſolid, and the . of all 
bodies. 

Before Typhon broke the egg af hes wild and 
introduc'd the evil principle there, the ethereal matter 
penetrated all the parts of the virgin earth; by com- 
preſſing ſome of them it gave compactneſs to ſolids, 
and by making others of them float produced liquids; 
the former were the canals through which the latter 
flow'd, in order to a univerſal and regular circulation 
in all the parts of the univerſe ; the waters inclos'd in 
the centre of the earth not * perſpir d through its 


pores, 


Pores, and ſupplyd that moiſture which-is- neceſſary 
to vegetation, but ſprang out in fountains, whoſe united 


face of nature. The inward conſtitution of bodies was 
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ſtreams flow d in rivers great and ſmall to beautiſ the 


then viſible, becauſe every thing was luminous or tran- 


ſparent; the earth receiving or reflecting the rays of 
light, produced the agreeable variety of en and 


there was nothing dark or dazzling. N 
After the fall of ſpirits and the revolt of Typhon, 


this beautiful order was deſtroy d. The active principle 


which bound together all the parts of our globe, with- 
drawing itſelf, the waters burſt forth from their abyſs 
and. overflow d the face of the earth; the common 
maſs was totally diſſolved, twas all a dark chaos and 
an univerſal confuſion. The Goddeſs Iſis beholding the 
ruin of her work, reſolved to repair it, yet without 
reſtoring it to its firſt perfection. She laid the plan of 
a new world, very different indeed from the former, but 
ſuch a one as was proper to be the habitation of de- 
graded ſpirits. She ſpake, nature obey d her voice, and 
the ſhapeleſs chaos took a form, yet ſo, as that art 
and ſeeming chance, light and darkneſs, order and 
confuſion were mingled throughout. The earth was now 


opaque, ugly and irregular, like the intelligences that 


inhabit it. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds and the other 
precious ſtones, are but the ruins of the primitive earth 
which was all compos d of ſuch materials. Some ſay 
that 
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that the chaos happen'd. a long time * the deluge, 
chat the firſt enſued upon the fall of the | Genii, and 
that the other was a puniſhment of the crimes of men: 
Be that as it ill, we have every where convincing 
proofs of the univerſal diſſolving of the common mals. 
We find in the inmoſt bowels of the earth, in mines 


and upan the higheſt) mountains, afiſhes, birds, and all 
ſorts of animals which floated in the: at: and are 


n ſince that inundation. 

At pteſent all the fluids and Slide rofult 4 the 
ine .combination- of the active and paſſiye princi- 
ciple, and it is the Philoſopher 8 Province to diſcover 
the general laws of this combination. One may con- 
ſider the particles of the pure elementary fire as indi- 
viſible points, and thoſe of the carth as lings, as ſur- 
faces, or as groſſer orpuſeles; When the etherial mat- 
ter ſticks to thoſe terreſtrial particles that are long and 
which are. the principles of ſalts — it brings toge- 
trates them without being abſorbed in them, it engen- 
ders the principles of cryſtals; when it is impriſon d 
in the cavities of opaque corpuſcles, it forms ſpunges 
of fire, or che principles of ſulphurs; and hence reſult 
the firſt elements of all ſolids: When the terreſtrial 


| * Dr. Woodward's ſyſtem is very ancient, and is to be found among 
the Abyſlinians. See Patritie della Rhetorica, p. y. b See Boerhave. 
Th: P particles 
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particles float in the etherial matter, and wear them 
ſelves round by rubbing againſt one another, theſe in- 
balls of mercury when they are opaque and heavy, 
drops of water When they are tranſparent and light, 
bubbles of air when they are endued with elaſticity by 
the ineeſſant egreſs and regreſs: of the echixiab — 
through their pores. 1 293: got tit claffrins; 

From the combination of :theſs: three: au nad 
three fluids, which are not themſelves fimple but com- 
pounded, all other bodies are engendred. The mixture 
of ſulphut with mercury makes the baſis of metals, 
which are more or leſs pure, as there are more or leſs 
of the rerreſtriul particles in their compoſition. Pre- 
cious ſtones are formed by the incorporating of metals 
with cryſtal; gold makes rubies, mercury diamonds, 
copper emeralds. © The groſſer, and more irregular 
particles of earth, when cernented by water confti- 
tute the opaque and common ſtones. -' Laſtly, ſul- 
phurs, ſalts, mercury and earth blended together in one 
common maſs, without rule or proportion, produce mi- 
nerals, half metals, and all kinds of ſaſſils; — 
more ſubtile and volatile parts being diluted with-wa 
and air, turn into liquots and vapoure of all ſorts. 

We frequently amus d ourſelves with imitating theſe 
operations of nature, diſſolving ſolids, fixing liquids, 


and then reducing them to their firſt forms ; with 
c mixing 


a 
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mixing rhe eee in order 
to make them ferment and thereby — — 
tions, cldids/ ialde, amn der, unt al 8 j 
bodies tranſparent; with ſuddenly —— 
to their dypoſitet by barely. mixing with them certain 
fluids that have nh colours Heing tim entertain d with 
the ſports of nature and art, we were beginning to 
make our ſelves tolerably eaſy under our misfortunes, 
when ä it, MUPTy ek a ſtroke * | 
terrible and*unexpeRted. 5mm 1090 2 7 ar 
The ſubterraneous ifesrbulneeiinee: break their pe 
ſons with a violence that ſeems to ſhake nature even 
to its foundations; like the thunder which burſts the 
clouds, vomiting but flames and filling the air with its 
roarings. We frequently felt thoſe terrible cowulſions. 
One day the ſhocks redoubled, the earth ſeem d to 


groan, and we expected nothing but death, when the 
impetuous fires open d a paſſage into a ſpacious cavern, 
and that which ſeem d to threaten us with loſs of life 
procur d us liberty. We wall d a long time by the 
light of our: lamps before we ſaw the day; but at 
length che ſubterraneous paſſage ended at an old tem- 
ple, which we knew by the bas · reliefs upon the altar, 
to have been conſecrated to Oſiris. We proftrated our- 
ſelves and ador d the Divinity: of the place; we had 
1 offer, nor any thing where with to make 
LIL PF 2 libations, 


Ubations, but inſtead of all ſacrifice, we made a ſolemn 


chem; Arobal tauglit them how'/to-- draw the bow, 
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vow, For ever to lovervirtuert 1m rot ld 7 
This temple was ſituated near the Arabian gulf. 
We embark d in a veſſel which was bound for Muza,; 
landed there, croſa d a great part of Arabia Felix, and 
at length arriv'd in this ſolitude. The Gods ſeem to 
have conceal'd the moſt beautiful places of the earth, 
from thoſe wWho know not how to prine a life of peace 
and tranquillity. We found men, in theſe woods and 
foreſts, of ſweet and humane diſpoſitions, full of truth 
and juſtice. We ſoon made .ourſelves: famous among 


mag d their ifloks}Þ-infirutted them in the laws of 
Hermes, and cur d their diſeaſes by the help of ſimples 
They look d upon us as divine men; and we every 
day admir d the motions of beautiful nature, which we 
obſerv'd in them; their unaffected joy, their ingenuous 
fimplicity, and their aſſectionate gratitude. - We! then 


ſaw that great cities and magnificent courts, have only 


ſerv'd too much to corrupt the manners and ſentiments 
of mankind; and that by uniting a multitude of men 
in the fame place, they oſten do but unite and mul- 


tiply their paſſions. We thank'd the Gods for our be- 


ing undeceiv'd with regard to thoſe falſe pleaſures, and 
even falſe virtues both political and military, which 


felfdove has introduc'd into numerous ſocieties, and 


which 
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ſlaves to their ambition. But, alas! how inconſtant are 
human things! how weak is the mind of man! Arobal, 
that virtuous, aſſectionate, and generous friend, who 
had ſupported impriſonment with ſo much courage, 
and ſlavery with ſo much reſolution, could not con- 
tent himſelf with a ſimple and uniform life. Having 
a genius for war, he ſigh'd aſter great exploits, and 
being more a Philoſopher in ſpeculation than in reality, 
confeſs d to me, that he could no longer bear the calm 
of retirement; be leſt me, and I have never ſcen him 
ſince. 8 

A end to myſelf « being TI upon hight 
Apries perſecuted me, Amaſis betray'd me, Arobal for- 
ſakes me; I fand every where a frightful void. I ex- 
perience that friendſhip, the greateſt of all felicities, 
is hard to be met with; paſſions, frailties, a thouſand 
contrarieties either cool it or difturb its harmony. Men 
love themſelves too much to love a friend well; I know 
them now, and I cannot eſteem them; however I do 
not hate men; I have a ſincere benevolence for them, 
and would do them good without hope of recompence. 


Whilſt Amenophis was ſpeaking, one might ſee upon 


the Prince's countenance the different ſentiments and 
paſſions, which theſe various events would naturally 
raiſe in a generous mind. The Egyptian having finiſh'd 
the relation of his misfortunes, Cyrus asked him, whether 


- he 
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he knew what was become of Apries. Ametophik an- 


fwerd; I am inform d that the King is yet Alice, and 
that after having wander d a lung time in the moun 
tains, he has at length got together an army of Carians 


and Tonians, who during his reign and by his permiſſion, 


ſettled in Upper · Egypt; and has made himfelf maſter 
of the city of Dioſpolis. 3 tte M nil a 

Cyrus then ſaid to the Egyptian; I adrnire the con- 
ſtancy and courage with which you have ſuſtain'd the 
ſhocks of fortune, but I cannot approve of your re- 
maining in this inaction: It is not lawful to enjoy re- 
poſe ſo long as we are in a condition to labour fof the 
good of our country; man is not born for himſelf alone, 
but for ſociety; Egypt has ſtill need of your aſſiſtance, 
and the Gods preſent you a new opportunity of being 
uſeful to her; why do you continue a moment 
in this ſolitude + An ordinary virtue is diſheartned 
by ill ſucceſs and adverſe fortune, but heroic virtue 
is never diſcouraged: Let us fly to tlie aſſiſtance 
of Apries, and deliver him from the oppreſſion of an 
uſurper. Amenophis to increaſe che ardor of Cyrus 
ſeem'd very unwilling at firſt to return into Egypt; 
and ſuffer d himſelf to be long intreated "NE" be 
yielded to the Prince's ſolicitations. © 

Cyrus, before he left Arabia, dif; ae couriers to 
Nabuchodonoſor King of Babylon, who had married 
. fifter of Mandana, to ſollicit his unele in 


2 favour 
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favour of Apries; then having concerted with Ame- 
nophis all the neceſſary meaſures to make their deſigns 
ſucceed, they ſet out together, croſi d the country of 
the Sabeans with great expedition, ſoon arriv'd upon 
the ſhore of the Arabian gulf and embark'd for Egypt. 
Cyrus was ſurpriſed to find here a new kind of beauty 
which he had not ſeen in Arabia; there, all was the 
effect of _— nature, but here, every ching was im- 
prov d by art. 
It ſeldom rains in Rappe but the Nile by its regu- 
lar overflowings ſupplies it with the rains and; melted 
ſnows of other countries. This river, by the means 
of an infinite number of canals, made a commu- 
nication. between the cities, join d the great ſea with 
the red ſca, and thus promoted both foreign and do- 
meſtic commerce. The cities of Egypt were nume- 
rous, large, well peopled, full of magnificent temples 
and ſtately, palaces : They roſe like iſlands in the midſt 
of the waters and overlook d the plains, which appear d 
all fruitful, gay and ſmiling; there one might fee ham- 
lets neat and commodious, villages fweetly fituated, 
pyramids that ſerved. for the ſepulchers of great men, 
and obeliaks which contain d the hiſtory of their ex- 
ploits. Agriculture, the mechanic arts and commerce, 
which are the three ſupports of a ſtate, flouriſſi d every f 
where, and proclaim d a labotious and rich people, 


as well as a prudent, ſteady, aud mild gorernment. 
The 
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The Prince of Perſia could take but a curſory view 
Adee things in the haſte he was in to get to Dioſpolis, 
here he joined the army of Apries. The King touched 
| with the generoſity of Cyrus embraced him affectionately, 
and then faid to him, looking at the ſame time upon 
Amenophis; Prince, let my example teach you to 
know men, and to love thoſe who haue che honeſty 
and courage to tell you truth when it is diſagree- 
able. The preſence of the young hero revived the 3 
hopes of Apries, and that of Amenophis contributed 
much to augment his army; it ſoon increas d to the 
number of thirty thouſand men. The two Princes ac- 
companied by Amenophis and Araſpes leſt Dioſpolis, 
march d againſt the uſurper, and came in fight of his 
army, which was ſtrongly encamp'd near Memphis. 
Apries was a Prince of great experience in the art of 
war, and was thoroughly acquainted with the country; 

he ſeized all the advantageous poſts, and pitched his 

camp over againſt that of Amaſis. The uſurper not 

imagining that the King of Egypt could have got to- 

gether ſuch a numerous body of troops in ſo ſhort a 

time, had march'd from Sais with only twenty thou- 

land men. When Apries had in perſon taken a view 
of the enemy, and had diſcover d that they were much 
inferior in number, he refolv'd to attack them in their 
camp. The next day Cyrus and Araſpes, at the head 


4290 advanced guards 
. of 


— 
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| of Amis and-approached, his; lines, and-bring foon 


after joined by Aptice ami Amenophis, broke through 
the intrenchmens, and vigorouſly attacked the Egyp- 
tians; che engagement was bloody, and the victory 
for a lung tine doubtful. Cyrus impatient to finiſſi 
the battle hy ſome remarkable exploit, put bindelf ar 
the head of a choice body of cavalry, fought every 
where for Amaſis and found him. The ufueper being 
a brave general, a well as able politiciati, was fly- 
ing from rank to rank, encouraging ſoric, and hindef- 
ing others from" running am. Oyrus lameed his 
javelin- at him, eryirig out, Tyrant, it is time te put ati 
end to thy crimes and thy uſurpation. - The javelin 
pierced the cuiraſs of Amatis, and enter d his body; 4 
ſtream of blood flow'd from his wound; furious as 2 
wild boar-picrced by the'lrumer's ſpear, he came up 
to Cyrus with his drawn fabre, and raiſing his arm, 
raſh youth, he cried, receive the reward of thy aud 
ciouſneſs; the Prince of Perſia avoided-the blow, bt 
when he would have taken his reverige be bund Hm 
ſelf ſurrounded by a troop of young Egyptians, who 
came to the relief of Amafis. Then Cyrus, like 4 
young lyon juſt robb'd of his prey, made himfelf 4 
paffage through the enemy; every blow he gave was 
mortal, he defended himfelf x long time, but was 


at laft ready to be overpowerd when Amenophis 
came to his ſaccour, and chen the batthe was rehovd: 


Cyrus admire both lis bravery and: conduct. Night 
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but raid the drooping courage of his men, and made 


at length put an end to the action; Apries temained 
maſter of the field, yet Amaſis retired in good order 
with his troops, repaſſed the Nile, and gain d the neigh- 


bouring mountains; the paſſes into theſe. mountains 
were narrow and difficult, and he reſolved therefore to 


continue in this ſecure poſt till he was eee 
wounds, and had reinforced his army. . 
Apries took advantage of the enemy s * as 
coke himſelf maſter of Memphis, which he carried by 
aſſault in a few days. Upon this Amaſis without wait- 
ing till he was perfectly cured, got together with in- 
credible expedition an army of fifty thouſand men, and 
gave a ſecond battle. As Apries's troops were already 
much weaken d, the uſurper overpower d them by 
numbers; and took the King of Egypt priſoner. Cyrus, 


Araſpes and Amenophis fearing, to be ſurrounded, re- 
tired with the braveſt of the Carian and Ionian troops 


to the city of Memphis; thoſe who did not follow 
them were either put to the fra. or * madf mite 


of war. 

Amaſis 8 e che ——_ han was as that 
had wounded him, was apprehenfive of his credit at np 
court of Babylon, and diſpatched couriers thither; till z 


W a he contented himſelf with blocking, up 


the 
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the city; and retired- with the greateſt ARE his ar- 
my to gad; whither he Hkewiſe conducted the captive 
King. Amaſis paid him great honours for ſome days, 
and in ordert to ſound the inclinations of the people 
propoſed to them the replacing him on the throne, 
but at the ſame time ſecretly formed a deſign of tak- 
ing away his life. The Egyptians were all earneſt to 
have the Prince put to death Amaſis yielded him to 
their pleaſure, he was ſtrangled in his on palace, and 
the unfortunate remains of the royal family were maſ- 
ſacred the ſame-day; Cyrus heard with grief the me- 
lancholy news of the fate of Apries, and underſtood 
at the ſame time by the return of his couriers the dif- 
poſitions of Nahuchodonoſor. This conqueror ſent 
Cyrus word to abandon Apries to his fate, but com- 
manded Amaſis to obey the orders of the Prince of 
Perſia. Cyrus ſighed within himſelf, and could not 
forbear ſaying, I fear that the Gods will one day ſe- 
verely-puniſh Nabuchodonoſor for his infatiable thirſt 
of dominion, and, above 20 revenge upon him his 
protection of Amaſis. 

As foon as the ufurper underſtood ' the King of Ba- 
bylon's pleaſure, he ordered his troops to retire from 
before Memphis, and ſet out in perſon from Sais to 
wait upon the Prince of Perſia. He advanced towards 
Memphis with all his court, but Cyrus refuſed to ſee 
_ and only wrote him this letter: The faults of 


9 Q 2 Apries 
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Aprics 1 the crimes of Amaſis v. 
| den . — will 
come; in the mean time I ſend Amenophis to declare 
to thee my will and pleaſure. Hadſt thou any fecling 
ol virtue the ſight of him alone wouid overwhelm thee 
ae 1 diſdain to male ther. 
Amenophis follow d by ſome Carians, haſtened to 
meet Aae and found him not many ſurlongs from 
betrayed Apries through ambition, and of young men 
corrupted by pleaſures. Amenophis approached Amaſis 
with a reſolute, noble and modeſt air, and deliver d 
him Cyrug's' letter; the uſurper read it, and imme 
diately a dark cloud overſpread his ſace ; the remem- 
brance of his crimes-confounded: him, and ftruck him 
dumb; be endeavour d to ſummon up all his conſi- 
dence but in vain; he caſt a look upon Amenophis, 
yet without daring to fix his eyes upon him; ſhame 
and remorſe were ſucceeded by rage and indignation, 
but the dread of Cyrus forced him to diſſemble; la- 
bouring under the conflict of ſo. many different paſ- 
ſions, he turned pale and trembled; he would have 
ſpoke, but utterance failed him; tis thus that vice, 
even when triumphant, cannot ſupport the croſence: 


of virtue, tho in adrerlity and diſgrace. Amenophis 
x perceived: 
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perceived his confuſion und perplexity, were 
to him; tis the will of Cyrus that allthe-priſoners of 
war: be ſet at liberty, and he ſuffer d; together wich 
che troops chat ure in Memplus, to return to their for- 
mer habitations in Upper-NRgype, and to "live chere 
vithout moleſtation O Amaſis 1 have nothing to de- 


rrand-1of thee fer mp died Peres pode 56 
dy dnl will ane lufſey- me, tb- Pr cher in ati of 


my former affection, and thy · ingratitude ! Mayſt chou 


threatens thee. This ſaid, he retired and left Amaſis 


—— the ufurper remrned to Gais, after 


ways plunged in à gloomy ſad nem. 

fd ſecing the war at an end, applied kinafelf th 
learn the hiſtory, policy and laws of ancient Egypt * 
He ſtayed ſome time at Memphis, and/conversdevery 


21 


Oſiris, Iſis and Orus, were only allegeries to expreſs 
the firſt ſtate. of ſouls before. * great change which. 


happen d. 


Elten her, and divert the anger of heaven which 


cover d with ſhame and confuſiom; he haften'd back 


he had given orders to put Cyrus commundt in ex- . 
ecution. From tis time to hie death, 2 


day with the prieſts of this city, in preſence of Ame 
nophis and Araſpes. He found that the Egyptians had 
oompos d their hiſtery of an almoſt unbounded ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages; but that the fictions with which they 
had  fill'd their annals about che reign of Ammon; 
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happen d upon the revolt of Typhon: They believ d; 
b chat after the origin of evil their country was the leaſt 
disfigur d, and the - ſoaneſt inhabited of any Their 
firſt King was nam' di Menes; and their hiſtory from 
his reign is reduced to three ages; the firſt, which 
reaches to the time of che Shepherd-Kings,: takes in 
eight hundred year ; the ſecond, from the Shepherd 
Kings to Seſoſtris fave hundred; the third, from Se- 
ſoſtris to Rmaſis, contains: more than ſeven centuries. 
During the firſt age, Egypt was divided into ſeveral 
F dynaſties or governments, Which had each its King 
dhe had then no foreign commerce, but confin d her- 
= ſelf to agriculture, and a' paſtoral life; ſhepherds were 
| heroes, and Kings: philoſophers. In thoſe days lv d 
[1 the firſt Hermes, Who penetrated into all the [ſecrets 
1 of nature and of divinity; it was the age of occult 
ſciences. The Greeks, ſay the Egyptians, imagine that 
the world in its infancy was ignorant, but they think 
ſo, only becauſe they themſelves are always children“; 
. they know nothing of the origin of the world, its an- 
tiquity, and the revolutions which have happen d in it. 
The men of Mercury's time had yet a remembrance 
of the reign of Oſiris, and had divers traditional lights 
which we have loſt. The Arts of imitation, poeſy, 
muſic, painting, every thing within the province of the 
nn are but ſports of the mind, in hy 


+ See the Die P. 66. Th 
Ws. 
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of the ſublicie dense kasan by the firſt men. Nature 
was then obadient to the voice of the ſages; they could 
put all its hidden ſprings in mation; they produc d the 
moſt amazing prodigies whenever they pleas d; the 
eee ſubject to 3 they had frequent 
with ern rene bed the, .empy- 
reum. We have loſt, ſaid the - prieſts to Cyrus,. this 
exalted kind of knowledge. We have only remaining 
ſome traces of it upon gur ancient obelisks, which 
may be calld, the regiſters of our. divinity, myſteries, 
and traditions r̃elating to the deity and to nature, 
and in no wiſe the annals an Wee 
ignorant imagine. 10 19169191 At. Give 201 22 thx 424A. {IP 
The ſecond age was that of the Shepheed-Kinipy who 
came from Arabia; they over: ran Egypt with an army 
of two hundred thouſand men. The ignorance and 
ſtupidity, of theſe unciviliz d Arabians, occaſion d the 
ſublime and occult ſciences to be deſpis d and . ſorgotten; 
their imagination could receive nothing but what was 
material and ſenſible. From their time the genius of 
the Egyptians was intirely chang d, and turn d to the 
ſtudy of. architecture, war, and all thoſe: vain arts and 
ſciences which are uſeleſs and hurtful to thoſe who can 
content themſelves with ſimple nature. It was then that 


idolatry. came into Egypt: Sculpture, Painting and: 
"ey . See JT amblichus de Myfteriis Egyptiorum. 
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poefy obſeur d all pure ideas, and tramfoin'd them 
mus ſenſchle images; the vulgar flop there, bunt 
ſeeing into the hidden menning of the.allogaries. Some 
little time after this invnafon of the Arabians ſeveral 
Egyptians, who could not :fuppert the yoke of fo 
reigners leſt their conntiry; and ſatiled themſebres im 
ebenes in all parts of the world. Hence!) thoſe 
grkat — In che Behis of the 
—— 5ron dla ther all th 
. nations; of the univerſe owe their laws, ſciences, and 
religion to Bgypt In this manner ſpolce the prieſts 
to Cyrus. In this age liv d the ſecond Hermes, cal d 
Triſmegiſtus ; he was the reſtorer of the ancient reli- 
gion 3 he collected the laws and ſciences of the firſt 
Mercury. in forty two volumes, which were call d, 
Tus TREASURE OY REMEDIES: FOR THE SOUL, becauſe they 
cure ehe mind of its ipnorance, the ſource of all evils 
The third age was that of conqueſts and luxury. 
Arts were perfected more and more; cities, edifices, 
and pyramids multiplied. The father of Seſoſtris caus d 
all the children, who were born the ſame day with his 
ſon, to be brought to court, and. educated with! the 
ſame care as the young Prince. Upon the death of the 
King; Seſoſtris levy'd-a formidable Army, and appointed 
the young men who had been educated with him, to 
be the officers to command it; there were near two 
$20 " thouſand 
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thouſand of them, who were able to inſpire all the 
troops with courage, military virtues, and attachment to 
the Prince, whom they conſider d both as their maſter 
and their brother. He form d a deſign of conquering 
the whole world, and penetrated into the Indies far- 
ther than either Bacchus or Hercules; the Scythians 
ſubmitted to his empire; Thrace and Aſia Minor are 
full of the monuments of his victories; upon thoſe mo- 
numents are to be ſeen the proud inſcriptions òf Se- 
ſoſtris King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Having ex- 
tended his conqueſts from the Ganges to the Danube, 
and from the river Tanais to the extremities of Africa, 
he return'd after nine years abſence, loaded with the 
ſpoils of all the conquer'd nations, and drawn in a 
chariot by the Kings whom he had ſubdu' d. His go- 
vernment was altogether military and deſpotical; he 
leſſen d the authority of the Pontiffs, and transferr d 
their power to the commanders of the army. After 
his death diſſentions aroſe among thoſe chiefs, and 
continued for three Generations. Under Aniſis the 
Blind, Sabacon the Ethiopian took advantage of their 
diſcords and invaded Egypt. This religious Prince 
re- eſtabliſſi d the power of the prieſts, reign'd fifty 
years in a profound peace, and then return'd into 
his own country, in obedience to the oracles of his 
Gods. The Kingdom thus forſaken, fell into the hands 
of Sethon the high-prieſt of Vulcan; he entirely de- 
7 R ſtroy'd 
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powerful for five or ſix reigns; but at length this an- 


three, upon which all the reſt depend; the firſt re- 
lates to Kings, the * to N and hos this © to 
civil juſtice. - 


firoy'dthe art of war among tho Egyptians, anddeſpited 
the” military men. The reign of ſuperſtitiom which 


enervates the minds of men, fueceeded that uf deſpo- 


tic power, which had too much ſunk” their courage; 
From that time Egypt was ſupported only by foreign 
troops, and it fell by degrees into à kind of anarchy. 
Twelve Nomarchs, choſen by the people; ſhar d the 
kingdom between them, till one of them, named 
Pſammetichus, made himfelf maſter of all the reſt 3 
Then Egypt recover d itfelf a little, and continu d pretty 


cient kingdom became tributary to Nabuchodonoſor 
King of Babylon. The conqueſts of Seſoſtris were the 
ſource of all theſe calamities. Cyrus perceiv'd by this, 
that Princes who are inſatiable of conquering, are ene- 
mies to their poſterity; by ſeeking to extend their do- 
minion too fur, e wait 
thority. 
The ancient laws of Beype loft ! — 
force even in the reign of Seſoſtris; in Cyrus time 
nothing remain d but the W of them: 
This Prince collected all he could learn of them from 
his converſation with the great men and old ſages who 
were then living. Theſe laws may be reduced to 


The 
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ſubject to the laws. The Egyptians eſteemed it a cri- 
minal uſurpation upon the rights of the great Ofaris, 
and as 4 mad preſumption in a man to give his will 
fora law. As ſoon as the King roſe in the morning, 
which was at the break of day, when the underſtand- 
upon which he was to decide that day, were plainly 
= diſtinctly laid before him; but before he pro- 
nounc'd judgment; he went to the temple to invoke 
the Gods and to offer ſacrifice. Being there ſurrounded 
by all his court, and the victims ſtanding at the altar, 
he aſſiſted at a prayer full of inſtruction, the form of 
which was as follows: Great Ofiris | Eye of the world 
and light of ſpits! Grant to the Prince, your image, 
all royal virtues, that he may be religions towards the 
Gods, and benign towards men, moderate, juſt, mag- 
nanimous, generous, an enemy of falſhood, maſter of 
his paſſions, puniſhing leſs than the crime deſerves, and 
repreſented to him the faults he had committed againſt 
the laws; but it was always ſuppos d that he fell into 
them by ſurpriſe, or through ignorance; and the mi- 
niſters who had given him evil counſels, or had diſ- 
guis d the truth, were loaded with imprecations. Aſter 
the prayer and the facrifice, they read to him the ac- 
tions of the heroes and great Kings, that the monarch 

1 might 


might imitate their example, and maintain the laws 
which had render d his predeceſſors illuſtrious, and 


— 
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their people happy. What is there that might not be 
hop'd for from Princes accuſtom'd, as an eſſential part 
of their religion, to hear daily the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſalutary truths ? | Accordingly, the greateſt number of 
the ancient Kings of Egypt were ſo dear to their peo- 
ple, that each private man bewail d their death like 
that of a father. 

The ſecond law related to 1 nd the fubooks 
nation of ranks. The lands were divided into three 
parts; the firſt was the King's domain, the ſecond be- 
long d to the chief - prieſts, and the third to the mili- 


tary men. The common people were divided into three 


claſſes, husbandmen, ſhepherds and artizans: Theſe 
three ſorts made great improvements, each in their 
profeſſions; they profited by the experience of their 
anceſtors; each father tranſmitted his knowledge and 
skill to his children; no perſon was allowed to forſake 
his hereditary profeſſion: By this means arts were cul- 
tivated and brought to a great perfection; and the diſ- 
turbances, occaſion d by the ambition of thoſe who ſeek 
to riſe above the rank in which they are born, were 
prevented. To the end that no perſon might be aſham'd 
of the lowneſs of his ſtate and degree, the mechanic 
arts were held in honour. In the body politic, as in 
the natural, all the members contribute ſomething to 

8 the 
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the common life. In Egypt it was thought madneſs 


to deſpiſe a man becauſe he ſerves his country in a 
laborious employment. And thus was a due ſubordi- 
nation of ranks preſerv d, without nn the nobler 
to envy, or the meaner to contempft t. 
Fhe third la- ropaniel) Weib live. Thirty n 
drawn out of the principal cities, compos d the ſupreme 
council, which adminiſter d juſtice throughout the king- 
dom; the Prince aſſign d them revenues ſufficient to 
free them from domeſtic cares, that they might give 
their whole time to the compoſing of good laws, and 
enforcing the obſervation of them; they had no fur- 
ther profit of their labours, except the glory and plea- 
ſure of ſerving their country. That the judges might 
not be impos d upon, ſo as to paſs unjuſt decrees, the 
pleaders were forbidden that deluſive eloquence which 
dazzles the underſtanding, and moves the paſſions; 
they expos d the matters of fact with: a clear and ner- 
vous brevity, tripp'd. of the falſe. ornaments of reaſon- 
ing; the preſident of the ſenate wore a collar of gold 
and precious, ſtones, at which hung a ſmall figure 
without eyes, which was called truth; he apply d it 
to the forehead and heart of him ho gain d his 
cauſe; for that was the manner of pronouncing ſen- 
tence. There was in Egypt a ſort of juſtice unknown 
in other nations: As ſoon as a man had yielded his 
laſt breath, by was s brou 1ght to a «Ow and the public 


acculer 


or his country, he was entomb'd with marks of honour 
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atouſer wal heard againſt him, ' In caſe it appear that 
the behaviour of the deceds'd had been culpable, his 


memory was branded, and he was refus d burial; if 


he were not convicted of any crime againſt the Gods, 


and a panegyric made upon him, without mentioning 
any thing of his birth and deſcent. Before he was car- 
ry d to the ſepulcher, his bowels were taken out and 
put into an urn, which the pontiff held up towards 
the ſun, making this prayer in the name of the de- 
ceas'd*;; Great Ofiris! Life of all beings } Receive my 
manes, and reunite them to the ſociety of the immortala; 
whilſt I liv'd; I endeavour'd to imitate Vou by truth 
and goodneſs; I have never committed any crime con- 
trary to ſocial duty; I have reſpected the Gods of my 
fathers, and have honoured my parents; if I have 
committed any fault through human weakneſs, in- 
temperance, or a taſte for pleaſure, theſe bafe ſpoils of 
my mortal nature have been the cauſe of it. As he 
pronounc'd theſe laſt words, he threw the urn into the 
river, and the reſt of the body when embalm'd, was 
depoſited in the pyramids. Stich were the notions of the 


ancien Egyptians: Being full of the hopes of immortality, 


they imagin'd' that human frailties were expiated by 
our ſeparation from the mortal body; and that no- 
thing't vor crimes committed againſt the Sol. wm 


. « Porghyry de Abſtinentia, lib, by ſect, 10. ” ; 
maths 
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. hinder the fouls . . — to ita 
origin 6 

All. Ae eh Ry a e ta in- 
ſtruct. himſelf thoroughly in the religion of ancient 
Egypt ; and for this purpoſe he went to Thebes. Zo- 
roaſter had directed him to Sonchis the high- prieſt of 
this city, to be inſtructed by him in all the religious 
myſteries of his country... Sonchis conducted him into 
= gy were three hundred Natucs of 
gave the Prince a high notion of 3 of 
the principles of it. To make you acquainted, ſaid the 
pontiff, with the origin of our worſſiip, ſymbols, and 
myſteries, I muſt give you the hiſtory * Os 
megiſtus, who was the founder: of them. | 
Siphoas, or Hermes, the ſecond „ eee 
of the race of our firſt ſovereigns. While his mother 
was with child of him, ſhe, went by ſea to Lybia, to 
offer a ſacrifice to Jupiter Hammon. As ſhe coaſted 
along Africa, a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, and the veſſel 
periſh d near a deſart iſland. She eſcaped by a parti- 
iſland all alone; there ſhe: livd a folitary life, until 
her delivery, at vchich time ſhe died. The infant re- 
main d expos d to the inclemencies of the weather, and 
the fury of the wild beaſts; but hraven, which deſign d 
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him for great purpoſes, 'preſerv'd him in the midſt of 
theſe misfortunes- A young ſhe-goat hearing his cries, 
came and ſuckled him till he was: paſt infancy. For 
ſome years he fed upon the tender graſs with his nurſe, 
but afterwards upon dates and wild fruits, which ſeem d 
to him a more proper food. He perceived by the firſt 
rays of reaſon which began to ſhine in him, that he 
was not of the ſame make with the beaſts; that he 
had more underſtanding, invention and addreſs than 
they; and thence. eng 1 chat he nannt be of a a 
different nase. Qt: Þ 913.24 
The ſhe-goat which had amel kin died of old 
age. He was much ſurpriz'd at this new phenomenon, 
of which he had never obſerv'd the like before; he 
could not comprehend why ſhe continu'd fo long cold 
and without motion; he conſider d her for ſeveral days; 
he compar'd all he ſaw in her with what he felt in 
himſelf, and perceiv'd that he had a beating in his 
breaſt, and a principle of motion in him, which was 
no longer in her. The mind ſpeaks to itſelf, without 
knowing the arbitrary names which we have affix d to 
our ideas. Hermes reaſon'd thus: The goat did not 
give herſelf that principle 'of life, ſince ſhe has do it 
and cannot reſtore it to herſ elt. 

As he was endow'd by nature with a e 
ſagacity, he ſought a long time for the cauſe of this 
change; he obſerv'd that the plants and trees ſeem d 


to 


% of - ; 
be F 
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to die, and to revive eee going away 
and return of the fun; he imagin d that this ſtar was 
the principle of all things, and he expoſed the carcaſe to 
its rays, but life did not return; on the contrary he 
fy it putrify, grow dry and fall to pieces, nothing 

remain d but the bones; it is not the ſun; then, ſaid 
he within! himſelf, that gives life to animals. He 
examin d Whetlier it might not be ſome other ſtar; 
but having obſervid that the ſtars which ſhined in the 
night had neither ſo much heat nor light as the ſun, 
and that all nature ſeem'd to languiſſi in the abſence 
of the day, he concluded that he n not * 


firſt principles of life = x 
As he advanced in age, his heating aper 
and his reflections became more profound. He had 
remark d that inanimate bodies could not move of them- 
ſelves, that animals did not reſtore motion to themſelves 
when they had loſt it, and that the ſun did not revive 
dead bodies; hence he inferr d, that there was in na- 
ture a Firſt Mover more powerſul than the ſun or the 
ſtars, and which gave activity and motion to all bodies. 
Reflecting afterwards upon himſelf he obſerv d, that 
where was ſomething i in him which felt, which thought; 
and which compar'd his thoughts together. Diſſipated 
minds wandering about in vain purſuits, and loſt in 
amuſements never enter into themſelves; their nobler 
* are benumb d, ſtupifietl and buried in matter. 
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Hermes not being diverted by prejudices and paſſions, 
from liſtening to the ſtill voice of wiſdom, which in- 
ceſſantly calls us into qurſclves, obey d that divine 
whiſper without knowing it ; he retired more and 
more into his ſpiritual nature, and by a fimplicity of 
heart attain d to the diſcovery of thoſe truths, which 
others arrive at by ſubtility of reaſoning. After having 
andi ſeveral years on the N of his own 
6 r 
Anded that he himſelf was not the firſt cauſe of thought, 


any more. than of motion; that he deriv'd both the 


one and the other from the ſame fource, and conſe- 
quently that the Fuft — Tn have —— as 
well as po-wer. 

Scarce had he got a glimpſe 00 truths. when 
tranſported with joy he faid within himſelf, Since the 
« Firſt Mover has ſo much power: and wifdom, he muſt 
& alſo abound. in goodneſs ; he cannot but be ready to 
« ſuccour thoſe who have need of his afſiſtance, asI en- 
« deavour to relieve the animals that want my help; 
my power, my reafon and my goodneſs can only be 
« emanations from his.” Man in the midſt of beings that 
can give him no fuccour, is in a wretched fituation; 
but when he diſcovers the idea of a being who is 
able to make him happy, n e can com- 
pare with: his hopes and his joy. | 18 291541 

4 The 
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. 
made Hermes with to ſee that Firſt Mover, to kno- 


him, and to converſe with him. If I could, faid he, 
— —— ——— wie 
doubts. Alas! ſaid he, if the Firſt Mover be as good 
and beneficent as I imagine him, hy do I not ſee 
him? Why has he not made himſelf known to me: 
and above all, why am I in this melancholy ſolitude, 
where I ſee nothing like myſelf, nothing that ſeema 
to reaſon as I do, nothing that can give me any 
aſliſtance ? In the midſt of theſe perplexities, his weak 
reaſon was ſilent, and could make no anſwer. His 
heart ſpoke, and turning itſelf to the firſt Principle, 
aid to him in that mute language which the Gods 
underſtand better than words: Life of all beings ¶ ſhew 
thy ſelf to me; make me to know who thou art, and 
what I am; come and e 4 me unn folitary 
and miſerable ſtate. 
The great Oſiris loves a pure Amn, and i is always 
attentive to its deſires. He order d the firſt Hermes, 
or Mercury, to take a human form, and to go and in- 
ſtruct him. One day, when young Triſmegiſtus was 
_ ſleeping at the foot of a tree, Hermes came and fat 
down by him. Triſmegiſtus when he awak'd; was fur- 
n d to behold a figure like his own ; he utter d ſome 
F 3 ſounds 
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ſounds, but they were not articulate ; he diledver'd all 
che different motions of his foul} by thoſe tranſports, that 
earneſtneſs, thoſe ingernidus' and artleſs ſigns, 'whereby 
nature teaches men to expreſs what they ſtrongly feel. 
Mercury i in a little time taught the ſavage Philoſopher 
the Egyptian language. Ile then inform'd him what 
he was, and what he was to be, and inſtructed him in 
all the ſciences which Triſmegiſtus afterwards taught 
the Egyptians. He now began to diſcern ſeveralł marks, 
which he had not 'obſery'd before, of an infinite wif 
dom and power diffus d throughout all nature; and 
thereby perceiv d the weakneſs of human reaſon when 
left to itſelf and without inſtruction. He was aſtoniſſi d 


at his former 'ignorance, but his new diſcoveries pro- 
duc'd new perplexities. One day, when Mercury was 
ſpeaking to him of the noble deſtiny of man, the dig- 
nity of his nature, and the immortality which awaits 
him, he anſwer d; If the great Ofiris ordains mortals 
to ſo perfect a felicity, whence is it that they are born 
in ſuch ignorance 2 Whence comes it that he does not 
ſhew himſelf to them, and diſpel their darkneſs 2. Alas! 
if you had not come to enlighten me, I ſhould have 
ſought long without diſcovering the firſt principle of 
all things, ſuch as you have made him known to me. 
Upon this Mercury unfolded to him all the ſecrets of 
the Egyptian Theology, in the following manner. 


Tie 


5 
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The primitive Nate of man was very it fro 
whit it is at-preſent. Without, all the parts of the 
univerſe were in a perfect harmony; within, all was 
in ſubjection to the immutable laws of reaſon; every 
one carried his rule within his on breaft, and all the 
nations of the earth were but one republic of ſages. 
Mankind liv d then without diſcord, ambition, or pomp; 
in a perfect peace, equality, and ſimplicity: Each man 
bowever had his particular qualities and inclinations, but 
all inelinations were ſubſervient to the love of virtue, and 
all talents applied to the diſcovery of truth; the beau- 
ties of nature, and the perfections of its author, were 
the entertainment and ſtudy of the firſt men. The 
imagination preſented nothing then but. juſt and pure 
ideas; the paſſions being in ſubjection to reaſon, rais d 
no tumult in the heart, and the love of pleaſure was 
always regulated by the love. of order. The God Oſiris, 
the Goddeſs Iſis, and their ſon Orus, came often. and 
converſed with men, and taught them all the myſteries 
of. wiſdom. This terreſtrial liſe, how happy ſoever, 
was nevertheleſs but the infancy. of our beings, in which 
ſouls. were prepar d for a ſucceſſive unfolding of intel 
| ligence-and happineſs. When they had lived. a certain. 
time upon the earth, men chang d their. form without 
dying, and flew away to the ſtars, where. with new 
n aud ewe, neh hay diſcoverd' new truths, . 


| Ker the Feppd Tele M db Diſc. p. 71. 1 
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enjoy d new. pleaſures; from thence they were mitt to 
another world, thence to a third, and | ſoxravell'd tho 
the immenſe: ſpaces by endleſs metamorphaſes. 14 

A whole age, and, according to ſome, many ages 
paſs d in this manner; at length there happen d a ſad 
change both in ſpirits and in bodies. Typhon, chief of 
the Genii, and his companions had formerly inhabited 


our happy dwelling; but being intoxicated with pride, 
and forgetting themſelves ſo far as to attempt to ſcale 


heaven, they were thrown down headlong, and huried 
abyſs, broke thro the egg of the world, wa the 
evil principle over it, and corrupted the minds, h 
and manners of its inhabitants. — 
Oſiris forſook his body, which is Narunx, and it be- 
came a carcaſs. Typhon tore — 
members, and blaſted all its beauties. | 

From that time the body became ſubject to diſeaſe 
and to death, the mind to error and to paſſions; the 
imagination of man preſents him now with nothing but 
chimera's; his reaſon ſerves only to contradict his incli- 
nations, without being able to correct them; the greateſt 
part of his pleaſures are falſe and deceitful, and alt his 
pains, even his imaginary ones, are real evils; his heart 
is an abundant ſource of reſtleſs defires, frivolous fears, 
vain hopes, diforderly inclinations, which ſucceſſively 
torment him; a crowd of wild thoughts and turbulent 


paſſions, 
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id und an inteſtine war „Within him _—_ him 
continually take arms againſt himſelf, and render him 
at the ſame time, both an idolater and an enemy of his 
om nature. That which each man feels in himſelf, is 
a lirely image of what paſſes in human ſociety. Three 
different empires are riſen in the world, and ſhare 
among them all characters, the empire of Orne, that 
of Armrrrom, and that of Senevarrry : Error preſides in 
the firſt; force has the dominien in the ſecond, and 
vanity reigns/in the third. Such is the preſent Rate of 
human nature. The Goddeſs Iſis goes over all the 
earthy ſeeking the diſpers d, deluded fouls, to eonduct 
them back to che empyreum, while the God Orus con- 
tinually attacks the evil Principle. Tis faid; that he 
will at laft re-eſtabliſh the Neign ef Ofiris, and will 
baniſh for ever the monſter Typhon ; until that time 
good Princes may alleviate the miſeries of men, but 
they cannot entirely cure them. You, continu'd Mercury, 
are of the race of the ancient Kings of Egypt, and are 
deſtin d by the great Oſiris to reform that kingdom 
by your wiſe laws. He has preſerb' d you only that 
you may one day make other men happy; you will 
very ſoon fee your on country. He ſaid, and of a 
fudden roſe into the air, his body became tranſparent 
and diſappear d by degrees like the morning ſtax, which 
flies at the approach of Aurora. He had a crown upon 
n W his feet, and held in his band a 


caduceus; 


the deſart iſland, ſent thither for the ſavage Philoſopher, 


— 
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 glyphicks which Triſniegiſtus afterwards made -uſe. of 


to expreſs the myſteries of Theology and of nature; :- 
Meris the firſt, who then reign d in Egypt, being ad- 
mauliſhed by che Gade in a: dream of all that paſſed in 


and perceiving the conformity between his ſtory and 
the divine dream, adopted him for lis ſon. Triſme- 
throne, and made Egypt for a long time happy by his 
wiſe laws. He wrote ſeveral books, which contain d 
the divinity, philoſophy and policy of the Egyptians. 
The firſt Hermes had invented the ingenious art of 
expreſſing all ſorts of ſounds by the different combi- 
nations of a few letters; an invention moſt wonderful 
for its ſimplicity, but not ſufficiently admir d becauſe 


it is common. Beſides this manner of writing, there 


was another, which was conſecrated to divine things, 
and which few perſons underſtood. Triſmegiſtus ex- 
preſs d the virtues and paſſions of the ſoul, the actions 
and attributes of the Gods, by the figures of animals, 


inſets, plants, ſtars and divers other ſymbolical cha- 


racters: Hence it is that we ſee ſphinxes, ſerpents, birds 
and crocodiles in our ancient temples, and upon our 
obelisks; but they are not the objects of our worſſup, 
as the Greeks fooliſhly imagine. Triſmegiſtus conceal'd 


the myfiegcs of religion under hieroglyphicks and 
allegories, 


#1 
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n en d nathing to the eyes of the 
vulgar but the beauties of, his morality: This has 
been the method »of+ the ſages in all times, and of 
the great legiſlators in all countries. Theſe divine 
men were ſenſible that corrupted minds could have 
no reliſn for heavenly-truths till the heart was purfy d 
frm its paſſions; for which reaſon they ſpread over 
religion a ſacred veil, which opens and vaniſhes 
when the eyes of the-underfisnding; are able to * 
port its brightneſs. Iv 31505010 8 
Cyrus perceived by this hiſtory. of. ** that the 
Ofiris, Orus and Typbon of the Egyptians, were the 
ſame with the Oromazes, Mythras and Arimanius of 
the Perſians 55 and that the Mythology of; theſe two 
nations was founded upon the fame principles. The 
notions of the Orientals were only more ſimple, clear 
and und iſguis d by ſenſible images; thoſe. of the 
Egy _ more n es obſcure and _ 0 in 
fiction. * 1 
After Sonchis had ** a 120 ! in kts man- 
ner; he conducted him to the temple, where he let him 
into all the ceremonies and myſteries of the Egyptian 
worſhip ; a privilege which had never been granted 
before to any ſtranger, till he had gone through a ſe- 
vere probation. The temple was conſecrated to the 
Goddeſs Iſis, and built in an oval form to repreſent the 
25 of the world; over e great gate was this inſcrip- 
505 T tion, 
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The altar was a great obelisk of porphyry, on which 
were engraven ſeveral hieroglyphicks containing” the 
ſecrets of the Egyptian religion. Towards the top ap- 
pear d three dark clouds, which feemed to meet in a 
point; ſomewhat lower a tree planted in a muddy 
marſh, upon whoſe branches, which reach d up to the 
clouds, ſat an hawk; by the ſide of this tree was a 
winged globe with a ſerpent coming out of it; at 
the bottom of all, a crocodile without a tongue hid 
itſelf in the waters of an abyſs, a ſphinx at the ſame 
time walking upon the ſurface. On one ſide of this 
altar ſtood the ſtatue of the Goddeſs, cover d with 


a veil, upon which were repreſented the figures of 


the celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies; on the other ſide 
was the ſtatue of Harpocrates, hokikis vat hand upen 
his mouth, and pointing to the Goddeſs with the 
other ®. - 

The high prieſt, cloathed in his pontifical robes, ex- 
plained to Cyrus the meaning of theſe fymbols, before 
he began the facrifice. We adore, ſaid he, no other 
but the great Ammon, that is to ſay, the unknown 


e ee 
Capua. 

b Theſe hieroglyphicks are all Egyptian, and are to be found, with 
the explications here given of them, in Plucarch, Jamblichus, Dam- 


maſcius and Horus Apollo, quared by Kinker and Cudworth. | 


God; 
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* nn as he i in himſelf 
and at other times as manifeſted by nature. In the 
firſt ſenſe we call him Bicton, Emeph, Ptha, Life, 
Light and Love; all whole operations, thoughts and 
àffections being ooncentred i in himſelf, he remains in 
his ſolitary unity incomprelienſible to mortals; thus 
conſidereddꝰ we adore him only by ſilente, or by the 
name of IN COArHRBI NSA bäxkNHE8 thrice repeated; 
And we reprefent him by the clouds which you fee 
towards the top of the obelisk. a” 

Then wre confider him as he has tnanifeſted hüm- 
elf in the multiplicity of naturk, by à diffuſtve good- 
neſs that communicates itſelf every where; by a ſove- 
reign wiſdom which forms within itſelf the ideas of all 
things, and by an infinite power that produces; ahi- 
mates, preſerves and [governs whatever has a being. 
We call theſe three forms of the divinity, Ofiris, His, 
Orus, and we repreſent them by many different fymbols: 
Sometimes by an hawk, which having of all birds the 
moſt piercing; eye and the moſt rapid flight, ſerves to 
expreſs the divine intelligence and a&ivity. This bird 
{its upon the top of a tree, to ſignify that the eternal 
nature is infinitely exalted above matter, which is as 
dirt in i pure eſſence of the Deity. 


b This famous expreſſion of the Egyptians is preſery'd by Dam- 
maſcius. 


＋ * Pe: The 
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be globe denotes the indivifible unity without begin- 
ning or end, the ſetpent the ſupreme viſdem, and the 
wings that actiye ſpirit which animates and -givis life 
to all. The crocodile/ which appears under Aeg 
water, and without a tongue; repreſents the at 
Oſiris hidden in the abyſs of nature, and doing ullin 
a profound ſilence; but you ſee walking upon the 
ſurface of this abyſs a ſphynx, which being half man 
and half lyon, ſignifies the wiſdom and ſtrength of 
the two other principles. Laſtly the Goddeſs Iſis co- 
ver d with a veil, and having, as you ſee, this inſcrip- 
tion on ber pedeſtal, I am ain THAT is, Has BEEN, | OR 
SHALL BE, AND NO MORTAL | CAN REMOVE THE VEIL [THAT | 
COVERS ME, declares, that univerſal nature is but a yeil 
which covers the Divinity, and that no one can behold 
the ſplendor of his pure and naked eſſence. The poſ- 
ture of the God Harpocrates denotes that we ought 
never to ſpeak of the incomprehenſible :eflence:of Iſis, 
but only of her manifeſtations, The Egyp 


tians in all 
other places have forgotten the original and fublime 
meaning of theſe facred fymbols; they adore: the ani- 
mals whoſe repreſentations,you ſee here, and pay con- 
tributions for their nouriſhment'; but the inhabitants of 
Thebes refuſe to do it; they acknowledge no mortal 
Gods, and adore but one bole Deity uncreated and 
eternal. ; £775 ie | 


+ See Jutarch in his Iſis and Ofiris, 
— — 1 . Cyrut 5 


j ger, h f 14 
Cas 10. Boner ung deittead the meaning of theſe 


| While the victims were 
ing at the foot of the 


delicious muſic: On a ſudden the high-prieft riſing up 


cry d with a loud voice, let us adore the great Ammon 


the unknown God, the incomprehenſible darkneſs; thrice 


he repeated theſe words, and thrice the people fell 
proſtrate; the muſic ſtopp d, an 
every one was afraid to breathe, leſt he ſhould diſturb 
the ſtillneſs and tranquillity of the place; then the voices 
joining the inſtruments, began this ſacred hymn, Let 
us celebrate the praiſes of the immortal Iſis, ſhe is the 
mother of nature, the origin of all things the ſum of 
all the divine virtues, the uniform face of the Gods and 
Goddeſſes; by one ſingle look ſhe enlightens the ſtars; 5 
at her, . foft zephyrs refreſh the earth; ſhe rules 
over the diſmal and ſilent regions of hell; ſhe. cheriſhes 
mortals, and ſhews them the. affetion- of a mother. in 
that afflictions; ſhe calms the tempeſts of fortune, ſhe 


reſtrains the noxious influences of the ſtars; the ce- 
leſtial Deities proſtrate themſelves before her, the infer- 


mal powers obey her; all the univerſe adores her un- 


der different names, and by different rites. The ſervice 


e Cudw. p. 410 
ended, 


| but he was the more defiroys po" ae 


an univerſal Glencereign'd, 


_ ended,” forty. prieſts walk d two and two from the 
temple in proceſſion, finging hymns in honour of the 


nein Al 
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& The high-prieſt came laſt with Cyrus at his 
„and Amenophis at his left, encompaſe'd 
by a valt throng of people, who attended them in a 
reſpectful filence without tumult, and conducted the 
Prince back to the palace of the: pontiff 
Cyrus ſtay d ſome days with Sonchis, ey then 
prepared to paſs into Greece. This country had fil'd 
all the Eaſt with the fame of her excellent laws, brave 
watriors and wiſe - Philoſophers. The Prince would 
gladly have engaged Amenophis to accompany him 
in his travels; and in order to prevail upon him pro- 
miſed that he would return by Babylon, and endeavour 
to perfuade Nabuchodonoſor to alter his reſolutions. O 
Cyrus, replied Amenophis, you are a ſtranger to 
the politicks of that conqueror 3 he refolves to have 
none but tributary Kings in Egypt mere ſlaves to 
his will; Amafis is a man for his purpoſe ; Apries 
is dead, the race of our ancient Kings is extinct, 
the uſurper governs with gentleneſs and moderation; 
Egypt is in peace and tranquillity, and there is no 
longer any pretence for revolting. I am going back 
to my ſolitude, where I ſhall find thoſe pure plea- 
fares, which are not to be met with at the courts 


St. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. p. 633. 
of 
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of Kings, nor in the burry of buſineſs. Go, Prince, 
| go render yourſelf worthy to accompliſh the oracles ; 
and never forget in the midſt of your ſucceſſes, that 
you have ſeen a Monarch, who was heretofore tri- 
umphant and glorious, driven on a ſudden from his 


'throne, and become the ſport of fortune. They 
parted ſoon after; Amenophis returned to his former 


ſolitude in Arabia, and Cyrus left Egypt without ſee- 
ing Amaſis, whoſe character and — he ab- 


horr'd. 
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YRUS reſolving to go the ſhorteſt 
way into Greece, went down the 
Nile from Memphis to the mouth 
of that river, and embark'd upon 
the Great Sea in a Phanician veſſel, 
Y that was bound for Argolis. Araſpes 
during the voyage, was ſometimes fad and thoughtful, 
which Cyrus perceiving, ask d him the reaſon. Araſpes 


anſwer d 
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e You are a Prince, I dare not ſpeak my heart 
$0: you. Let us forget the Frinre, ſaid Cyrus, and con- 
vetſe like ſtienda Well then, ſaid Araſpes, I obey: 
Everything which Amenophis bas ſaid upon che in- 
ſtability of the heart of man in friend(hip, terrifies-me; 
1 often ſeel thoſe contrarieties he has ſpoken of; yt 
manners, which are too averſe. to pleaſure, ſometimes 
offend me; and, without doubt, my imperſection 
make you uneaſy in their turn; how unhappy ſhould 
I be, if this difference of character could alter / or di- 
miniſh our friendſhip. All men have their frailties, re- 
ply d Cyrus; whoever looks for a friend without im- 
perfections, will never find what he ſeeks; we are not 
always equally content with ourſelves, how ſhould we 
be fo with our friend? We love ourſelves nevertheleſs 
with all our faults, and we ought to -love our friend 
in like manner; you have your failings, and I have 
mine, but our candour in mutually confeſſing our 
errors, and our indulgence in excuſing each other, 
ought to remove your fears of any breach in our friend- 
ſhip. It is treating one's friend like another ſelf, thus 
to ſhew him our ſoul quite naked, and this ingenuity 
makes all imperfections vaniſh. With other men it is 
ſufficient to be fincere by never affecting to appear what 
we are not; but with a friend we muſt be erke ſo 
as to ſhew 3 even ſuch as we are. 
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Cyrus then changed the converſation, and diſcourſed 
with his friend of all they had ſeen in Egypt: When 
he had dwelt a good while upon the beauties of that 
country, its revolutions, ſciences, religion and form of 
government, he thus concluded: I admire the wiſdom 
of all the laws of ancient Egypt, except that which 
forbids the Egyptians to quit their paternal profeſſions 
this law ought to have exceptions : We ſee in almoſt 
all countries and all ages, that the greateſt 'men have 
not always had the advantage of an high birth. There 
are in all ftates ſuperior genius's that would be ren- 
dered uſeleſs if confin'd to the ſphere in which they 
were born; in political eſtabliſhments we ſhould avoid 
every thing whereby nature may be conſtrain d and 
genius cramp d. The nobleſt prerogative of a King is 
to be able to repair the injuſtice of fortune, by doing 
Juſtice to merit. 

While a favourable wind fill'd the fails, Araſpes 
calling to mind the notions of Zoroaſter and the Magi, 
diſcours d with Cyrus upon all the wonders which are 
diſcoverable in the vaſt empire of the waters; of the 
conformation of its inhabitants, which is ſuited to their 
element; of the uſe of their fins, which they employ 
ſometimes as oars to divide the water, and ſometimes 
as wings to ſtop themſelves by extending them; of the 
dehcate membranes which they have in their bodies, 


and which they diſtend or contract, to make themſelves 
more 


* 
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more or leſs heavy, according as they would go up- 


wards or downwards in the water; of the admirable 
ſtructure of their eyes, which are perfectly round, to 
refract and unite more readily the rays of light, with- 
out which they could not ſee in the humid element. 
After this they diſcours d of the beds of ſalts and bitu- 
minous matter, hid in the bottom of the ſea. The 
weight of each particle of theſe ſalts is regulated in 
ſuch a manner, that the ſun cannot draw them up- 
wards; whence it is, that the vapours and rains which 
fall again upon the earth, not being overcharged with 
them, become plenteous ſources of freſn water. Then 
they reaſon d upon the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
which are not ſo diſcernible in the Great Sea as in 
the ocean; of the influence of the moon which cauſes 
thoſe regular motions, and of the diſtance and mag- 
nitude of that planet, which are wiſely adjuſted to an- 
ſwer all our wants; if it were bigger or nearer to us, 
or if there were many of them, the preſſufe being 
thereby augmented would raiſe the tides too high, and 
the earth would be every moment overflow'd by de- 
luges; if there were no moon, or if it were leſs or at 
a greater diſtance, the ocean would ſoon become a 
maſs of ſtagnated waters, and its peſtiferous exhal- 
tations diffuſing themſelves every where, would de- 
ſtroy plants, beaſts and men. At length they came 
to diſcourſe of that ſovereign power, which has 
| U 2 diſpos'd 
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diſpos d all the yu! of the " with ſo much 
ſymmetry: and: art. - iT aii 

After ſome days failing the reſi enter'd the Saronic 
gulph, and ſoon arrived at Epidaurus, from whence 
the Prince made haſte to get to Sparta” This ſumous 
city was of a circular form, and reſembled a camp. It 
was ſituated in a wild and barren valley, thro' which 
the Eurotas flows, an impetuous river which often lays 
waſte the whole country by its inundations. This 
valley is hemm'd in on one fide by inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and on the other fide by little hills, which ſcarcely 
produced what was neceſſary to ſupply the real wants 
of nature. The ſituation of the country had contri- 
buted very much to the warlike and ſavage Roo of 
its inhabitants. 
As Cyrus enter d the city he beheld only pins and 
. buildings, very different from the ſtately pa- 
laces he had ſeen in Egypt; every thing ſtill ſpoke the 
primitive fimplicity of the Spartans: But their man- 
ners were upon the point of being corrupted under 
the reign of Ariſton and Anaxandrides, if Chilo ohe 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece had not prevented it. 
Theſe two Kings of the ancient race of the Heraclides, 
ſhar d the ſovereign power between them; one govern d 
the ſtate, the other commanded the troops. They re- 


ceiv'd Cyrus with more politeneſs than was uſual for 


the Spartans to ſhew to ſtrangers. T hey ſeem d to-have 


very 
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very little cutioſity about the manners, ſciences arg? 
cuſtoms of other nations, tlieir great concern was to 
make the Printe of Perſia» admire che wiſdom N r 
lawegiver, and the excellenoe of his lawa. To-this 
end they preſented Chilo to him. This Philoſopher 
had by his talents acquir d great credit with the Kings, 
the ſenate and the people, and was look d upon as a 
ſecond Lycurgus; nothing was done at Lacedæmon 
without him. The Spartan Sage, in order to give 
Cyrus a lively notion of their laws, manners and form 
of government, firſt led him to the council of the 
Gerontes, inſtituted by Lyeurgus. This council where 
the two Kings preſided, was held in a hall hung with 
matt, that the magnificence of the place might not 
divert the ſenators attention. It conſiſted of about forty 
perſons, and was not liable to that tumult and confu- 
fion which frequently reign d in the debates of the 
people at Athens, 


Till-Lycurgus's time the Kings of Sparta ha been 
abſolute : But Eurytion one of thole Kings, having 
yielded ſome part of his prerogatives to pleaſe the 


people, a republican party was thereupon form'd, which 
became . audacious and turbulent. The Kings would 


have reſum'd their aneient authority, but the people 

would not ſuffer it; and this continual ſtruggle between 
oppolite powers rent the ſtate to pieces. To eſtabliſh 
an _ ballance of the regal and popular power, 
1 which 
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which. lean'd alternately» to tyranny. and anarchy, Ly- 
curgvs, in imitation; of Minos, inſtituted a council of 
_ byenty eight old men, whoſe authority keeping a mean 
betwixt the two extremes, deliver d Sparta from its | 
domeſtic diſſentions. An hundred and thirty | years 
after him, Theopompus having .obſery'd; that what had 
been reſolv d by the Kings and their council, was not 
always agreeable to the multitude, eſtabliſh d certain 
annual — called E Phori, who were choſen by 
the people, and conſented in their name to whatever 
was determin d by the King and Senate; each private 
man look d upon theſe unanimous reſolutions as made 
by himſelf; and in this union of the head with the 
members, conſiſted. the life of. the body phlics: at 
Sparta. 
After Lycui rgus had regu Sk the form of govern- 
ment, he gave the Spartans ſuch laws as were proper 
to prevent the diſorders occaſion d by avarice, ambi- 
tion and love. In order to expel luxury and envy 
from Sparta, he reſolv'd to baniſh for ever both riches 
and poverty. He perſuaded his countrymen to-make 
an equal diſtribution of all their wealth and of all 
their lands, decry'd the uſe of gold and ſilver, and 
ordain'd that they ſhould have only iron money, which 
was not current in foreign countries. He choſe' rather 
to deprive the Spartans of the advantages of commerce 
with their neighbours, than to expoſe them to the 
4 misfortune 
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misſortune of bringing home from other nations thoſe 
inſtruments of luxury which might corrupt them. 
The more firmly to eſtabliſh an equality among the 
ebenen ate together in public halls; each com- 
pany had liberty to chooſe its own gueſts, and no one 
was admitted there but with the conſent of the whole, 
to the end that peace might not be diſturb d by a dif- 
ference of humours; a neceſſary precaution for men 
naturally fierce al warlike. Cyrus went into theſe 
public halls, where the men were ſeated without any 
diſtinction but that of their age; they were ſurrounded 
by children who waited on them: Their temperance 
and auſterity of life was ſo great, that other nations 
uſed to ſay, It was better to die, than to live like the 
Spartans. During the repaſt they diſcours d together 
on grave and ſerious matters, the intereſts of their 
country, the lives of great men, the difference between 
a good and bad citizen, and of whatever might form 
youth to the taſte of military virtues. Their difcourſe 
contain d much ſenſe in few words, for which reaſon 
the Laconic ſtyle has been admir'd in all nations; by 
imitating the rapidity of thought, it ſaid all in a mo- 
ment, and gave the hearer the pleaſure of diſcovering 
a profound meaning which was unexpreſs d; the grace- 
ful, fine and delicate turns of the Athenians were un- 
known at Lacedæmon; the Spartans were for firength. 
in the mind as well as in the body. ne 


Upon 
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pon n ſolemn feſtival, Cyrus and Araipes were 
preſent at the aſſemhlies of the young Lacedamonians, 
which were held within a large incloſure, ſurrounded 
with divers ſeats of turf rais d one above another, in 
form of an amphitheatre, Young girls almoſt. naked 
contended: with boys in running, wreſtling, dancing, 
and all forts: of laborious exerciſes: The young men 
were not permitted to marry any but ſuch as they 
had vanquiſh'd at theſe games. Cyrus was ſhock'd to 
ſee the liberty which-reign'd in theſe public aſſemblies, 
bear repreſenting it to Chilo. There ſeems, faid he, 
to be a great inconſiſteney in the laws of Lycurgus; 
his aim was to eſtabliſh a republic which ſhould: con- 
fiſt only of warriors, inur d to all ſorts of labours, and 
at the ſame time he made no ſeruple to expoſe them 
to ſenſuality, the moſt effectual means to- fink their 
courage. 

The deſign of Lycurgus in infthuting theſe feſtival, 
reply d Chilo, was to preſerve and perpetuate | military 
virtue in his republic, That great law-giver was well 
acquainted with human nature; he knew -what influ- 
ence the inclinations and diſpoſitions of mothers have 
upon their children; his intention was to make the 
Spartan women heroines, that they might bring the 
republic none but heroes. Beſides, continued Chilo, 


groſs ſenſuality and delicate love, are equally unknown 
at 
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at Lacedemon ; tis only in theſe public feſtivals that 
che familiarity which ſo much offends. you. is allow'd. 
Lycurgus thought it poſſible to deaden the fire of vo- 
luptuous deſires, by accuſtoming the eye ſometimes to 
thoſe objects which excite them. At all other times the 
women are very reſerv 'd; nay by our laws new-marry d 
perſons are permitted to ſee one another but rarely, and 
that in private; and thus our youth are form d to tem- 
perance and moderation, even in the moſt lawful plea- 
ſures. By this means alſo. are prevented thoſe diſguſts 
which frequently ariſe from the permiſſion; of an un- 
which the Spartans are under keeps up the ardor of 
their firſt flame; ſo that marriage does not make them 
ceale to be lovers. On the other hand, ſtolen amours 
and jealouſy are baniſhed from Sparta; husbands who 
are ſick, or advanc d in years, lend their wives to others, 
and afterwards take them again without ſcruple. Wives 
look upon themſelves as belonging to the ſtate more 
than to their husbands. The children are educated in 
common, and often without knowing any other mother 
than the republic, or any other fathers than the ſenators. 

Here Cyrus, ſtruck with a lively remembrance of 
G and of the pure pleaſures of their mutual 
love, figh'd within himſelf, and felt an abhorrence of 
theſe odious maxims. He de ſpis d effeminacy, but he 


could not reliſh the ſavage fierceneſs of the Spartans, 
X . 


) 
, 
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| 

| which carried thety tw/ficrifice the Twectelk chase of 
| ſociety to ambition, and to think that military-virtues 
| wee inenfiſtent with tender paſſions; Howevety"us be 
| was ſenſible that Chilo would little underſtand” what 
| 


he meant by theſe delicate ſentiments, he contented 
himſelf with ſaying: Patetnal love ſeems to me a ſource 
of great advantages to a Rate : Fathers ate careful of 


the education of their children; and : this/ education 
obliges children to gratitude; "theſe are the original 
bands of ſociety. - Our © country is nothing elſe but 

many families united; if family -· love be weaken'd, what 
' become: of the love of ones country, which de- 
pends upon it? Ought we not to be afraid of ſuch 
eftabliſhments as deſtroy nature, under pretence of im- 
proving i 2 The Spartans, anſwet'd- Chilo, all confti- 
tute but one family. Lycurgus had experience d, that 
fathers are oſten unworthy, and children pra 
that both are wanting to their reciprocal duties, and he 
therefore truſted the education of the children to a 
number of old men, who, conſidering themſelves as 
the common fathers, have an equal care of al. 
In reality, children were no where better educated 
than at Sparta : They were chiefly taught to obey, to 
undergo. labour, to conquer in combats, and to face 
pain and death with courage. They went with their 
heads and feet naked, lay upon ruſhes, and ate very 
mn and this little ww 22. to procure by 
dexterity 
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— in che public banqueting roo. Vot.chat the 
Spartans authorized thefts' and robberies, for as all was 


in.commoen in chat republic, thoſe vices could have no 
place there ; hut the deſigu was to accuſtom children 

who were deſtin d for war, to-ſurpriſe the vigilance f 
thoſe who watch d over them, and to-expole themſelves | 
courageoully to the ſevereſt puniſhments, in eaſe dar 
fail d of that dexterity which. — of them. 
- Lycurgus had remark d, that ſubtile n 
and ll the efinements of ſcience, ſerw d often only to 
ſpoil the underſtanding. and corrupt the heart; and he 
therefore made little account of them. Nothing how- 
ever was neglected to awaken in children the taſte of 
pure reaſon, and to give them a ſtrength of judgments 
but all kinds of ſtudies, which. were nat ſerviceable to 
good manners, were look d upon as uſrleſs and dan- 
gerous occupations. The Spartans were of opinion, that 
in the. preſent ſtate of human nature, man is form'd 
rather for action then knowledge. nnd ee qualify 
for ſociety; than contemplation,'). | - 1/1 

Cyrus went afterwards to the Gymnaſia, as 
youth perform d their exerciſes; Lycurgus had renew d 
the Olympic games inſtitued by Hercules, and had gic- | 
tated to Iphitus the ſtatutes and ceremonies abſerved in 
them. Religion, warlike genius and policy, all contributed 
to perpetuate the cuſtom of ſolemnizing theſe games; 
hoy Ger an ai, do e $0,280 Gods 

X 2 celebrate 


lify them to diſpute che prises in che Olympie games. 


and were the only mechanicks among them; for they 
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celebrate the virtues. of heroes, to prepare the Way for 


the fatigues of a military life, but alſo to draw toge- 
ther from time to time in the ſame place, and unite 


by common ſacrifices, divers nations whoſe ſtrength 


was in their union. The Spartans employ'd themſelves 
in no fort of labour but the exerciſes neceſſary to qua- 


The Helots, who were their ſlaves, manur'd their lands, 


eſteem d every employment as mean and ignoble, which 
regarded, only a proviſion for the body. = 
Cyrus having learnt this maxim of the endete 
nians, ſaid to Chilo: Agriculture and the mechanic 
arts appear to me abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the 
people from idleneſs, which begets diſcord, effeminacy 
and all the evils deſtructive of ſociety :' Lycurgus ſeems 
to depart a little too much from nature in all his laws. 
The tranquillity and ſweet leiſure of a rural life, re- 
ply d Chilo, were thought by Lycurgus to be contrary 
to a warlike genius; beſides the Spartans are never idle; 
they are continually employ” d in all thoſe exerciſcs 
that are images of War, in marching, encamping, 
ranging armies in order of battle, defending, attacking, 
building and deſtroying fortreſſes: By this means a 
noble emulation is kept up in their minds without en- 


mity, and the deſire of conqueſt preſerved without 


ſbeddi ing blood : Every one „ the prize with 


ardor, 
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. and the vanquiſh'd/ take a pride in crowning 
the victors; the pleaſures which accompany [theſe ex- 
erciſes make them forget the fatigue, and this fatigue 
prevents their e i GR GP " Ow * 
times of peace 
This — mird i in Une a OR to know 
58 military diſcipline, of the Spartans, and he ſoon 
found an opportunity to inform himſelf in it. The 
Tegeans who inhabited a part of Peloponneſus, having 
entered into a league with ſeveral cities of Greece had 
raiſed troops, and were coming to attack the Spartans 
upon their frontiers. The latter prepared to repulſe 
the enemy, and Cyrus reſolved to ſignalize his courage 
on this occaſion, but he would firſt know the reaſons 
of the war, and Chilo wo thee: to him in * 
following manner. 
Ihe Spartans, ſaid he, being e to a gourithing 
condi ition by a ſtrict obſervance of the laws of Lycur- 
gus, laid a ſcheme firſt to make themſelves maſters of 
Puente and then of all Greece. Courage and ſuc- 
ceſs begot in them a thirſt of dominion, contrary to 
the original. deſign of our great law-giver : : His in- 
tention in forming a republic of warriors, was not to 
diſturb the peace of other cities, but to preſerve his 
own in union, W and mne That we 
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See Tourreil's Pref. Hiſt, aux Phillip. de Demoſt. 
bSce Plutarch, iden hf 
n. might 
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might never entertain the unjuſt ambition of making 
conqueſts, he forbad u the: uſe of money, commerce 
and flects, three: helps abſolutely requiſite for thoſe who 
ſet up for conquerors. The Lacedæmonians therefore 
departed from the ſpirit of Lycurgus, hen they re- 
ſolved to attack their ; neighbours ; their firſt deſign 
was to fall upon the Arcadians, but having conſulted 
the oracle of Delphos, the Pythian prieſteſs adviſed them 
to turn their arms againſt the Tegeans. The Spartans | 
depending on a deceitful oracle, marched out of their 
city, and carried chains, with them in full aſſurance of 
reducing their enemies to ſlavery. Several battles were 
fought without victory 's declaring for either fide. At 
length, in the beginning of the preſent reign, our army 
was put to flight; our priſoners loaded with the ſame 
chains which we had prepared for the Tegeans, were 
yoaked like beaſts, and condemned to draw the plow. 
The bad conduct of our Princes was the ſource of theſe 
calamities: I ſhould be far from diſcovering to you their | 
faults if they had not had the courage to correct them. 
Ariſton who govern d the ſtate was naturally of a 
ſweet diſpoſition, affable and beneficent; he put an 
equal confidence in all thoſe who were about him; 
Anaxandrides who commanded the troops was of a 
quite contrary character, dark, ſuſpicious and diſtruſt- 
ful. Prytanis the favourite of Arifton had been educat- 
ed at Athens, and had given himſelf up to pleaſure ; 
| having 
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EI: of fine wit, he had the ſecret of 
making even his faults agreeable; he knew how to 


ſuit himſelf to all taſtes, and to all characters; he was 
ſober with the Spartans, polite with the Athenians and 
learned with the Egyptians; he put on all ſhapes by 
turns, not to deceive (for he was not ill natur d) but 
to gratify his prevailing paſſion, which was the defire - 
of pleaſing, and of being the idol of men; in aword; 


he was a compound of whatever is moſt nid and 
irregular; Ariſton lov'd him, and was entirely govern d 
by him. This favourite led his maſter into all ſorts of 
voluptuouſneſs; the Spartans began to grow effeminate; 
the King beſtow's his ſavoury en, . or 
diſcernnent. | 
Andndridelties obſerv'd a quite Aicerent 0 bor 15 
equally ruinous to the ſtate; as he knew not how to 5 
diſtinguiſh ſincere and honeſt hearts, he believ'd all 
men falſe, and that thoſe who had the appearances of 
probity were only greater hypocrites than the reſt. He en- 
tertain'd ſuſpicions of the beſt officers of his army, and 
eſpecially of Leonidas, the principal and moſt able of his 
generals, a man of ſtrict honour and diſtinguiſh d bravery. 
Leonidas loy'd virtue fincerely, but had not enough of 
it to bear with the faults of other men; he deſpis d them 
too much, and was regardleſs both of their praiſes and 
favours ; he humour'd neither Princes nor their cour- 


tiers; his hatred of vice was ſuch, that it render'd 
4:2 : his 


CY 
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his manners fierce and rugged, like thoſe: of the Guſt 
Spartans ; he look'd for perfection in every body, and 
as he never found it, he had no intimate friendſhip 
with any perſon; no body low d him, but all eſteem d 
and fear d him; for he had all thoſe virtues which 
make men moſt ade and moſt avoided. Anaxan- 
drides grew weary of him and baniſhd him; thus did 
this Prince weaken the ſtrength of Sparta, while Ariſton 
corrupted: her manners. 

Our enemies drew e every day from theſe dsl. 
ſions and diſorders. Perceiving the misfortunes which 
threatned our country, I went to the young Princes and 
ſpoke to them in. the following manner ; My age, my 
long ſervices, and the care I have taken of your educa- 
tion, give mea right to tell you freely,' that you both ruin 
yourſelves by contrary faults; Ariſton expoſes himſelf to 
be often deceiv'd by flattering favourites, and you, Anax- 
andrides, expoſe yourſelf to the misfortune of never 
having a true friend. To treat men always with the ut- 
moſt rigour they deſerve, is brutality and not juſtice; but 
on the other hand to have ſo general a goodnels, and 
ſuch an eaſineſs of temper as not to be able to puniſh 
crimes with firmneſs, or to reward merit with diſtinction, 
is not a virtue but a weakneſs, and is frequently attended 
with as bad conſequences as ſeverity and ill nature itſelf. 
As for you, Anaxandrides, your diſtruſt does more hurt 


to the ſtate than the too eaſy goodneſs of Ariſton. Why 
do 


as vida entertain a diffidence of men upon bare ſurmiſes, 
when their talents and capacities have render'd them ne- 
ceſſary to you? When a Prince has once honour'd a mi- 


niſter with his confidence, for good reaſons, he ought 


never to withdraw it without manifeſt proofs of perfi- 


diouſneſs. It is impoſſible for him to do every thing him- 
ſelf, and he muſt therefore have the courage to hazard 
ſometimes the being deceiv d, rather than miſs the oppor- 
tunities of acting; he ſhould know how to make a wiſe 
uſe of men, without blindly yielding himſelf up to them 
like Ariſton ; there is a medium between an exceſſive 
diffidence, and a blind confidence; without this medium 
no government can long ſubſiſt. Reflection and ex- 
perience rectify d by degrees the faults of Ariſton, and 
he diſmiſs d Prytanis ; but the moroſe temper of Anax- 
andrides could be corrected only by misfortunes ; he 
was often defeated in his wars with the Tegeans, and at 
length found the neceſlity of recalling Leonidas. Our 
troops ſince that time have been more ſucceſsful ; we 
have recover d our priſoners and obtained ſeveral vic- 
tories; but theſe advantages have made the Tegeans 
more jealous of us, and we are become the object not 
only of their hatred, but of that of all the Greeks. ' 


Cyrus liſtened with attention to this account given 


him by Chilo, and then faid to bim, looking upon 
Araſpes: The hiſtory of your Kings will be an eternal 
leſſon to me, to avoid two faults very common with 

| ” 0 Princes. 
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Sparta is like a camp always ſubſiſting, an aſſembly of 
warriors always under arms; how great a reſpect ſoever 
I have for Lycurgus, I cannot admire this form of go- 
vernment. You aſſure me that your law-giver in con- 
ſtituting ſuch a republic had no other deſign but to 
preſerve it in union and liberty; but would a legiſla- 
tor who has only theſe pacific views baniſh from a 
ſtate all other profeſſions except that of war 2 Would 
he enjoin that no member of it ſhould be bred to any 
other exerciſe, ſtudy. or occupation, but that of making 
himſelf dexterous in deſtroying other men? Lycurgus 
has indeed prohibited the uſe of mone commerce and 
fleets, but are theſe neceſſary to the conqueſt of Greece? 
I rather befeve, that he made theſe prohibitions only 
out of policy, in order to conceal from the neighbour- 
ing cities his ambitious deſigns, hinder the Spartans 
from becoming ſoft and luxurious, and deprive them 
of the means of dividing their forces by foreign and 
diſtant wars. Your law-giver has again departed both 
from nature and juſtice ; when he accuſtomed each 
private citizen to frugality, he ſhould have taught the 
whole nation to confine her ambition. An able poli- 
tician ought to provide not only for the liberty of his 

own ſtate, but for the fafety of all the neighbouring 
ones. To {ct ourſelves looſe from the reſt of mankind, 


Polybius is of this opinion. 


to 
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wikis upon ourſelves: as made to conquer: nts 
arm all ä Why dont you: reform 
theſe unjuſt maxim Why dont you put an end ta 
the war? W/ have you not recourſe to the ſupreme 
council of the Amphictions to terminate your differences 


with the Tegeans? Thie reaſon, reply d Chilo, ib the 


obſtinacy of the Tegeans; they are ſo enraged againſt 
us, that they refuſe to ſubmit to the arbitration of that 
council; they breathe nothing but our deſtruction; 
they have engaged ſeveral cities of Peleponneſus in a 


our deſigning to conquer all Greece, has excited the 
hatred and diſtruſt of Zur ieee. Suen is the ay 
ſent ſtate of Sparta. 

Not many days after this, the ennie hw 
ing advice that the Tegeans were adyancing towards 
their frontiers, Ar out of Sparta to give them 
battle. Anaxandrides appeared at their head in his mi- 


litary habit, his caſque was adorned with three birds, 


of which that in the middle was the- creſt, upon his 
cuiraſs he bore the head of Meduſa, all the inſignia 
of the God Mars were repreſented upon his ſhield, 
which was an hexagon; and he held in his hand a 
ſtaff of command. Cyrus marched by his fide ; his 
buckler reſembled that of Achilles; upon his caſque 


was an eagle, whoſe. plume and tail overſpread his 


Y 2 the 
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league againſt us. The notion which is entertain d of 


ſhoulders ; upon his cuiraſs was engrayen in bas-relief 


the Goddeſs Pallas wiſe and warlike; to erpreß the 


a double rank of cavalry incloſed a third rank of archers, 
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inclinations of the Prince. Araſpes and Leonidas leſa 
maghificently accoutred accompanied the two Princes, 
who thus left the city followed by the Lacedæmonian 
troops. The whole army formed into a ſquare battalion, 


which encompaſs d three inner ranks of pike- men and 
ſlingers, and left an empty ſpace in the centre for the 
proviſions, ammunition and baggage. All the ſoldiers 
marched to'the ſound of flutes, and finging the hymn 
of Caſtor. The Spartan general knowing how fond the 
Prince of Perſia was of information, entertain d him in 
the way after the following makiner. | 
Greece ts divided into ſeveral republicks, each of 
which maintains an army in proportion to its extent. 
We do not affect to bring prodigious armies into the 
field like the Aſiaticks, but to have well-diſciplin'd troops; 
numerous bodies are difficult to manage, and are too ex- 
penſive to a ſtate; our invariable rule is to encamp ſo, 
that we may never be oblig d to fight againſt our will; 
a ſmall army well practis d in war may, by entrench- 
ing itſelf advantageouſly, oblige a very numerous one 
to diſperſe its troops, which would otherwiſe ſoon. be 
deſtroy'd for want of proviſions. When the common 
cauſe of Greece is to be defended, all theſe ſeparate 


bodies unite, and then no ftate dares: attack us. At 
Lacedæmon all the citizens are ſoldiers; in other re- 
publicks, 
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of their age, and inur d to laborious occupations ; 
the qualities requir d in their leaders. are birth, intre- 
pidity, temperance and experience; they are obliged 
to paſs thro the moſt rigid tryals, before they can be 
rais d to a command; they muſt have given ſignal 
proofs of all the ae ſorts of courage, by great- 
ly enterpriſing, executing with vigour, and above 
all by ſhewing themſelves ſuperior to the moſt adverſe 
fortune. By this means each republic has always a re- 
gular militia, able officers, ſoldiers well diſciplin'd and 
inur'd to fatigues. The Spartans in time of war abate 
ſomewhat of the ſeverity of their exerciſes and auſterity. 
of life; we are the only people in the world to whom 
war is a kind of repoſe ; we then enjoy all thoſe plea- 
ſures which are forbidden us in time of peace. Upon 
a day of battle we diſpoſe our troops in ſuch a manner, 
that they do not all fight at once like the Egyptians, ' 
but ſucceed and ſupport one another without confu- 
ſion. We never draw up our men in the ſame manner 
as the enemy, and we always place our braveſt ſoldiers 
in the wings, that they may extend themſelves and en- 
cloſe the oppolite army. When. the enemy is. routed, 
Lycurgus has required us to exerciſe all acts of cle- 
mency towards the vanquiſh'd,, not only out of buma- 


nity 
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aity but policy ;- for hereby we render our 'tnemies left 
fiene The hope of being well treated: if they ſurren- 
der their arms, prevents their giving way to that def- 
perate fury hich often proves fatal to the victoribus. 
> While Leonidas was ſpeaking, they arri d in the 
plain of Mantinea, where they diſcoverd the camp of 
the: Tegeans, which was cover d on one ſide by a 
foreſt, and on all the other by a terraſs, with parapets, 
paliſadoes and towers at certain diſtances. Anaxan- 
drides encamp'd on the | banks of the river Eurotas: 
Leonidas gave orders, and immediately the ſoldiers 
and fell to work without putting off their cuiraſles. 
The river made the camp inacceſſible on one fide, the 
other three were furrounded by lines of circumvallation; 
the waters of the Eurotas quickly fill'd the ditches; 
portable houſes were erected, the different quarters of 
the officers regularly diſpoſed, the cavalry put under 
ſhelter, a moveable city was rais'd with four gates, ſe- 
veral large ſtreets croſs'd one another, and had like- 
wie a communication by others that were leſs. 

The river Eurotas ran between the two camps, and 
was a ſecurity againſt any ſurpriſe: Leonidas teok this 
opportunity to ſhew Cyrus the military exerciſe in uſe 
among the Greeks, and made his troops often paſs in 
review before the Prince: They were divided into di- 
vers bodies of horſe and foot; at their head were the 

| Polemarchi, 
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Palenitarchi, and the commanders of the 8 
The ſoldiers were cloath d in red, that in the heat of 
action the ſight of their blood? might not terrify either 
the wounded or their coripanions*. Upon the leaſt ſignal 
of their commanders, the different cohorts ſeparated, re- 
united, extended themſelves, doubled, opened, cloſed 
their ranks and ranged themſelves by various evolutions 
and windings into perfect ſquares, oblong quates, 
lozenges and triangular figures. 
The Spartans waited ſeveral days i in their camp to- 
take advantage of the enemy's motions, In che mean 
time diviſions aroſe among the allies; the wiſeſt of 
them deſir d peace, but the greater number were eagerly 
bent on war. Cyrus underſtanding their , diſpoſitions, 
offered to go in perſon to the camp of the Tegeans, 
and ſpeak with their leaders. The King conſented, and 
the young Prince paſs'd the Eurotas, and advanc'd to 
the confederates ; their chief officers aſſembled about 
him, and he addreſe'd them in the following manner. 
People of Greece, I am a ſtranger, the deſire of 
knowing your laws, ſciences and military diſcipline has 
engag d me to travel among you. Your wit is every 
where extolled, but I cannot admire your wifdom. The 
Spartans wou'd be much in the wrong to make any at- 
tempt upon your liberties, but neither is it juſt in you 
to endeavour their deſtruction. They are not afraid of 
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for all events; but they dont refuſe to grant you peace 
upon honourable conditions. I underſtand that yo⁰ 
have in Greece à wiſe council, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
terminate the differences that ariſe between your cities. 
Why have you not fecourſe to this council? The mu- 
tual war you make upon another, and your domeſtic 
jealouſies, will weaken you by degrees, and you will fall 
a a prey to ſome conqueror embolden'd by your diviſions. 
All the old men look d upon one another while he 
Was ſpeaking, and ſeem'd to approve of what he ſaid; 
their General on the contrary fearing leſt the Prince's 
advice ſhould be follow d, murmured within himſelf; 
he was a young impetuous hero, a martial fire ſparkled 
in his eyes, he had a ſprightly, maſculine and capti- 
vating eloquence, capable of inſpiring courage into the 
moſt timorous. When Cyrus had done ſpeaking he 
rais d his voice and anſwer'd him thus. Whoever you 
are, O ſtranger, you are unacquainted with the bound- 
leſs ambition of the Spartans; their fundamental con- 
ſtitution tends to deſtroy all the neighbouring ſtates. 
Lycurgus their law-giver laid the foundations in Lace- 
dæmon of an univerſal monarchy, and inſpired his 
countrymen with a deſire of domination, under pre- 
tence that Greece cannot maintain her freedom and in- 
dependency while divided into ſo many petty republicks. 
Ever fince that time the avaritious Spartans are greedy 
of 


— 
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weaken'd and brought low, they moderate their am- 

bitious defires 3 but they have no ſooner recover d 
their ſtrength, than they return to their old maxims; 

ve can have no ſecurity but in their total deftve den. 
Scarce had he pronounced theſe words, when 2 con- 
fus d murmur roſe among the ſoldiers, the fire of dif- 
cord was kindled anew in their breaſts, and they all 
cried out, wur, war, let the Spartans be deſtroy d. 

Cyrus perceiving the fary which animated them, and 

that they would no longer hearken-t6 him, reti 

to the camp of the Lacedzmonians. They immediately 
call'd a council of war, and it was reſolved to attack the 

enemy in their entrenchments. Cyrus offered to paſs 
the river at the head of x choſen body of cavalry, and 

this being agreed to, he waited for night to put his 

defign in execution; he paſs'd without any oppoſition; 

and at break. of day the infantry follow'd him on rafts 

and buck-skin boats. The Tegeans taking the alarm 

left their camp and drew up in battalia. The two 

armies advanced with their pikes ported, each pha- 

lanx in the clofeft order, buckler ſtuck to buckler, 

helmet to helmet, man to man; the battle began; 

the leſt wing of the Lacodiincnfths commanded by 

Cyrus quickly broke the right wing of the Tegeans; 

Araſpes purſued the fugitives warmly, and put them 


L out 
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aut of a condition to rally; they fled to a neigh- 
bouring fortreſs. Cyrus returned with his troops to 
ſuſtain the centre of the Spartan army which began 
to give way; but while he was putting the enemy into 
diſorder, the right wing of the Spartans fled before the 
left of the allies; Leonidas who commanded it gained 
an eminence, fins which he could diſcover all that 
paſs d; when he ſaw.the happy ſucceſs of Cyrus's skill 
a bravery, he encourag d his men, 'rally'd them and 
rn'd to charge the enemy. The Tegeans finding 
n e attack d both in front and rear, diſpers d 
and fled, and were almoſt all cut in pieces or taken 
priſoners : : The few that eſcaped in the night took re- 
fuge in the ſame fortreſs. with the other. 

The battering engines and other machines, which 
have ſince been uſed in attacking of towns, were not 
then known to the Greeks ; on theſe occaſions they 
diſpoſed their men in a certain form which they call'd 
the Tortoiſe*. The next day Leonidas gave the word 
of command, the Spartans drew up and marched to 
the fortreſs ; the foremoſt ranks cover'd themſelves with 
their ſquare bucklers, the reſt rais'd them over their 
heads, preſs'd them againſt one another, and then gra- 
dually bending form'd a kind of ſloping roof impene- 
trable to arrows. A. triple ſtage of this ſort rais'd the 
aſſailants to the height of the walls. The beſieged 


Tt, invented * Artemon of Clazomene. 
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; rain'd down. a ſhower of ſtomes and darts; but in the 


end the beſiegers made themſelves maſters of the for- 


creſs. Four thouſind "Tegeans' were flain in the” to 


a and three thouſand taken priſoners. 


Lecter by the King's order made encomiums upon 
Cyrus in preſence of all the commanders, and aſerib d 
the victory to his conduct and courage. All the ſoldiers 
ſent up ſhouts of joy, and look d upon the Prince of 
Perſia as a divine man ſent by the Gods to ſave Sparta 
in her weak and tottering condition. It was afterwards 
propoſed in the council to carry the Tegean priſoners 
to Lacedemon, and to treat them like ſlaves as they 
had done the Spartans. Cyrus then roſe up in the midſt 
of the aſſembly, a divine fire darted from his eyes, 
wiſdom deſcended into his heart, and he ſaid: You are 
going, in my opinion, to violate one of the principal 
and wiſeſt laws of Lycurgus; he has enjoin'd you to 
treat the vanquiſh'd with clemency ; the right of con- 
queſt even in a lawful war is the leaſt of all rights, 
and is never juſt but when it is made uſe of to render 
the conquer d happy. A conqueror who ſeeks only to 
domineer, ought to be deem'd an uſurper upon the 
rights of nations, and an enemy of mankind who ſports 
with their miſeries to gratify his brutal and unnatural 
paſſions. "Tis by reaſon alone that man ſhould ſubdue 
man; no one deſerves to be a King but he who en- 
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e in the wik of empine, and fubjetts himſelf tothe 


fire to become. maſters of Greece, let it be only:by 
ſhewing yourſelves more humane, and more moderate 
than all the other cities. The reſt of the Grecian ſtates, 
when they ſee your wiſdom, your courage, and your 
excdllent laws, will be eager to put themſelves under 
your protection, and with emulation ſuc to be retceiv d 
a3 members: of your republic, It is by this means that 
you will ſweeten all minds, and captivate all hearts. 
Anaxandrides influenced by this diſcourſe granted peace, 
on condition that the Tegeans ſhould for the future 
be tributary to Lacedemon. He detained the chief men 
among them as hoſtages, and carried them to Lacede- 
mon, where he granted them all the privileges of citizens. 

Cyrus at his return to Sparta revolved in his mind 
all that be had ſeen and heard, and formed great ideas 
relating to the art of war, which he reſolved to im- 
prove one day in Perſia. After he had thoroughly 
ſtudied the laws, manners and military diſcipline of 
the Spartans, he left Lacedæmon to viſit the other re- 
publicks of Greece. Chilo and Leonidas conducted him 
to the frontiers of their country. He ſwore an eternal 
friendſhip to them, and promis d to be always a faith- 
ſul ally of their republic; and he was true to his word, 
far the Perſians had never any war with. the Greeks = 
in that conqueror's time. Cyrus 


Greece; after thoſe” of Sparta and Ather. As he en- 
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terd the town, he beheld with fürpriſe all the people = 


in mourning; Teveral players upon flutes marched at 


the head of a funeral proceſſion, and inereas d the pub- 


lic forrow by their plaintive ſounds: Forty young girls 


bare-footed, their hair diſhevel'd, and cloathetl in long: 
white robes ſurrounded the bier, and melted into tears 
while they ſung the praiſes of the dead; a little after 
follow d the foldiers with a flow pace, a forrowful alt, 
their eyes upon the ground and their pikes revers'd; at 
their head marched a venerable old man; his noble and 
military air, his tall and majeſtic ſtature, and the bitter 
grief that was painted upon his face, drew the atten- 
tion of Cyrus. The young Prince having asked his 
name, underſtood that it was King Periander, who | was 
conducting his fon Lycophron to his tomb. | 

Cyrus and Arafpes join'd themſelves with the crowd, 
which was going to a fortreſs calf d Acro-Corinthus; 
it was built upon the ſummit of a high mountain, from 
whence might be feen the Egean and Ionian ſeas ; for 
which reaſon it was calf d The Eye of Greece. Bein 8 ö 
come to the fortreſs, which was the burial place of tie 


Kings, — milk and 
honey 
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honey, upon the body of his: on; he then lighted with 
his own hands the funeral pile, upon which had been 
pour c d. incenſe; aromaticks and odoriferous opls-; he 
remain d mute; immoveable, and with his eyes drown d 


in tears, while the devouring flames conſumed the body; 
aſter boring keene the yet. {moaking aſhes with per- 


| urn, and then . a \ Gon to the ST that he was. 
going to ſpeak, he thus broke ſilence. People of Corinth, 
the Gods. themſelves have taken care to revenge you 
of my uſurpation, : and to deliver you from ſlavery ; 
Lycophron i is dead, my whole race is extinct, I will 
reign no longer; countrymen, reſume your rights and 
your: liberties. As ſoon as he had ſaid theſe words, he 
order d all the aſſembly to retire, cut off his hair to 
denote his ſorrow, and ſhut himſelf up in the tomb 
with his ſon. Cyrus being extremely affected with this 
fight, was very deſirous to learn the reaſon of it, and 
he received the following account: * Corinth was at 
firſt govern'd by Kings, but monarchy being aboliſhed, 

Prytanes or annual magiſtrates were eſtabliſh'd in their 
place. This popular government continu d for a whole 
age, and Corinth was daily increaſing in wealth and 
ſplendor, when Cypſelus the father of Periander, uſurp d 
the regal authority. Having reign'd above thirty years, 
and his paſſions being ſatisfy d, he began to be troubled 
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with TOR Reaſon. reſum d its empire, he ne 
with horror upon the crime he had committed, and 
reſolved to free the Corinthians from their llaverys but 
death prevented him. A little before he expir d, he 
call d Periander to him, and made him forear to reſtore 
his countrymen their liberty. The young Prince blinded 


by his ambition quickly forgot his oath; and this was 
The Corinthians 


the ſource of all his misfortunes, 1 
ſought to dethrone him, and roſe in arms againſt him 
ſeveral times; but he ſubdu'd the rebels, and ſtrengthen d 
his ee more and more. His firſt wife being dead, 
he in order to ſecure himſelf againſt theſe popular in- 
ſults, courted an alliance with Meliſſa heireſs of Arcadia, 
and married her; ſhe was the moſt beautiful Princeſs 
of her time, a woman of | n. virtue and great 
courage. 

Several years * this marriage. n declared 
war againſt the Corcyreans, and put himſelf at the 
head of his troops. The Corinthians in his abſence re- 
volted anew. Meliſfa ſhut herſelf up in the fortreſs, 
vigorouſly ſuſtained the ſiege of it, and ſent to demand 
ſuccour of. Procles Tyrant of Epidaurus, who had al- 
ways ſeem d a faithful ally of Periander. Procles, who 


had long form d a project of extending his dominion 


over all Greece, took advantage of this juncture to ſeize 


upon Corinth; he conſider'd it as a city very proper 
to be the capital of a great empire; he came before it 
with 
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wich a numerous army, and made blenſelf miſter 'of it 
ina Go Bayes Meliſſa who was ignorant of his deſigns, 
open d the gates of the-fortreſs, und receiy'd him as her 
Aeliverer, and the friend of her husband. The 
ſeeing himſelf Maſter of Corinth, eſtabliſtrd his refi- 
dence there, and gave Periander to underſtand that he 
muſt content — at nn which 
— had juſt eenquer d. 
MNeliſſa quickly found that ana: was not he 
only crime of which Procles was guilty. He had en- 
zentain'd a violent paſſion for her, and be try'd all 
means to ſatisfy it: After having in vain employ d both 
careſſes and threatnings, he inhumanly cus d her to 
be ſhure up with her fon Lycophron in a high tower, 
ſituated upon the borders of the ſea. In the mean white 
Periander was inform d of Procles's treachery, and of 
his love for Mehſſa; he was at the fame time aſſur d, 
that ſhe had not uu favour'd the perfidious deſigns 
of the tyrant, but that ſhe anſwer d his paſſion. The 
King of Corinth liſten d too readily to theſe calumnies; 
poſſeſs d with the rage of jealoufy he equipp'd a great 
fleet, and embark'd for Corinth before Procles could 
put himſelf E a poſture of defence. He was juſt entring 
the port when a violent ftorm roſe and diſpers'd his 
ſhips. Meliſſa knew not the ſentiments of Periander, and 
was already blefling the Gods for her approaching deli- 


verance, when ſhe ** periſh before 
her 
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| di the reſt being driven on the coaſt of Africa 


were there caſt;away; the only veſlel that eſcap'd: the 
fury of che dempeſt, was * whe Periander » was 
— board. 


b ce 


return d to . felt into ene mes 


Pater i his courage had enabled him to bear up under 


the loſs of his dominions, but he could not ſupport the 
thoughts of Melifla's imagin'd crime. He had loy'd her, 
and her only; he funk under the weight of hie ge 
and his mind was diſturb d to a degree of diſtraction. 
in che mean while Mclifla, who was fil lat up in the 
tower, believ d Periander dead, and wept bitterly for him; 
ſhe ſaw herſelf expos d afrcth to the infults of a barbarous 
Prince, who could commit the greateſt crimes without 
horror. While ſhe was imploring the help of the Gods, 
and conjuring them to protect her innocence, the perſon 
under whoſe, charge Procles had left her, being touch'd 
with her misfortunes, - inform'd her that Periander was 


They all three eſcap'd and travelling in the night thro 
by- ways got in a few days aut of the territory of Corinth; 
but they wander'd long upon the coaſt of the Tonian ſea, 
before they could paſs over to Coreyra. Procles mad with 


rage and deſpair at the eſcape of the Queen, contriy d 
means to confirm Periander in his ſuſpicions, and to make 


him believe that Meliſſa who would very ſoon be with 


him intended to poiſan him. The unfortunate King of 
A a Corinth 


living, and oſſer d to conduct her with her ſon to him. 
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Corinth listen d with. greedineſz go every thing that con d. 
nl heren me bret e 
In che mean while Meliſſa and Lycaphrop.arriv dich 
_ — in Corcyra, and haſten'd to ſee Periander; 7 
not in his palace, hut in a glonmy foreſt, whith 
ften — ir to judulge his grief: He no ſooner perociy'd 
Veen ate great diſtance, hut it awaken'd, RARE: l 
lou and made him furious; he ran towards her; ſhe 
ſtretch · d out her arms to receiye him, hutas ſoon as he came 
near het: he drew his dagger and plunged it in her boſom. 
She fell with theſe Words, Ah Pcriander | is it thus you re- 
ward I my love and my fidelity: She wou d have proceeded, 
but death put an end. to all her misſortunes, and her ſoul 
flew away to the Elyſian fields, there to receive the recom- 
pence of her virtue. Lycophron beheld his mother wel- 
tring in her blood, he burſt into tears and.cried out: Re- 
venge juſt Gods reyenge the death of an innocent mo- 
ther, upon a bazbarous father, wham nature forbids me. 
to puniſh! This ſaid, he re ran away, into the wood, reſolv- | 
ing never to ſee his —— more. The faithful Corinthian 


who had accompany d the Queen and Prince to Corcyra, f 
let Periander then know the innocence and fidelity ;of 


Meliſſa, and all the miſeries which Procles had made her 
ſuffer in her impriſonment. A rw 

The wretched King perceived. bs — — late, 
gave way to his deſpair, and wou d have ſtabb'd himſelf 


with the ſame poignard, but was prevented; he threw 
himſelf 


*. 
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himbalf upon thebody of Mclid; and often ref peated theſe 
words: Great Jupiter} compleat by thy: thundlerbolts the 


 puniſhinent which met hinder me from finiſhing ! Ah 


Meliſſa! Meliffa!' ought the tendereſt love to have con- 
cluded thus with the moſt barbatdus cruelty? It was With 
great difficulty he was forc'd away from that ſatal place 
and led to his palace; he continued to refuſe all oonſola- 
tion, and reproach d his friends with cruelty, for ſeeking 
to preſerve a life which he deteſted. There was no'wiy to 
quiet his mind but by repreſenting to him that he alone 
could puniſh the crimes of Procles; this hope ſooth d the 
anguiſh of his ſoul, and he grew calls Hs went among all 
his allies, repreſenting his misfortunes and the uſurper's 
crimes; the Thebans lent him troops, he beſieg d Corinth, 
took Procles priſoner, and ſacrific d him upon Melifla's 
tomb. But Lycophron remain d ſtill at Coreyra, and refus d 
to return to Corinth, that he might not ſee a father who was 
the murderer of a virtuous mother, whom he had tenderly 
lov'd. Periander dragg d on the reſt of this unhappy life 
without enjoying his grandeur, he had ſtabb'd a wife whom 
he ador d; he lov'd a ſon who could not endure the ſight of 
him. At length he reſolved to lay down his royalty, crown 
his ſon, and retire into the iſland of Corcyra, there for ever 
to lament his misfortunes, and expiate in retirement the 
crimes he had committed. With theſe views he order d a 
veſſel to Corcyra to bring Lycophron to Corinth. The 
King i —— tor his ſon's arrival, went often to the ſea- 
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nal hatred, Periander ſtruck wirh this fad ſpectacle en- 
ter d deeply into himſelf; 'difcern'd the wrath of heaven 
ac cried out, I have violated the oath mide to a dying 
anne read to reſtore liberty to my countrymen. 
ron O vengeful Gods! Thave but too 
well deſer d all theſe calamitieswhichoverwhelm me! He 
chen a te a pompous funeral, and commanded all 
the people to be preſent at it: Some days after he orderd 
two ſlaves to go by night to a certain place, and kill the 
firſt man they ſhould meet, and then throw his body into 
the ſea; the King went thither himſelf and was murder d; 
his body could never be found to een 
burial, nor could his ſhade which wanders upon the banks 
of Styx ever enter the manſion of heroes. What a dreadful 
ſcries of crimes and misfortunes! The husband: ſtabs his 
wife, rebellious ſubjects aſſaſſinate their Prince; the tyrant 
procures his own murder, and the avenging juſtice of the 
Gods purſues him beyond the grave. How dreadful a ſpec- 
tacle, and how inſtructive a leſſon for Cyrus! He made 
haſte to leave a place ſo full of horror. . 
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N zullding end veceffary 255 it; Upon the Reezes 
wete tepteſented, in bas- relief, the Hours of Hercules, 
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but plain kind of architecture; at. ornaments of the 


of te rus. A vaſt portico of pillars: of the Ionic order, 
led into a great gallery dor d- with paintings, braſs and 
marble ſtatues, and with every thing which could en- 
Lage the eye and charm'the fight, 


the explo its bf Theſeus, the birth Ef Pallas add che death | 


""Pififkratus receiꝰd the Prince with 7 joy, and made 
him fit down by him: The principal ſenators with ſe- 
veral young Athenians, {cated themſelves. round them 
upon rich carpets. . A magnificent. repaſt according to 
the mode of the country, was ſerv'd up: The moſt deli- 
cious Wines were poured into golden cups finely wrought, 
but the Athenian politeneſs which ſeaſon d the conver- 
ſation of Piſiſtratus, was the principal delicacy of the 
feaſt. During the regale the King entertain'd Cyrus 
with a general account of the revolutions which had 
happen d in the ſtate in his time; of his exile, misfor- 
tunes and reſtauration, after 8 been twice de- 
thron' d. He dexterouſſy painted forth in the moſt odious 
colours all the diſorders of a popular government, that 
he might create an abhorrence of it. He ſeaſon'd his 
diſcourſe with hiſtorical remarks and lively ſtroaks of 
wit, which delighted all the aſſembly. Thus Piſiſtra - 
tus artfully made uſe of the charms of converſation, 
and of the freedom yſual at banquets, to confirm his 

authority 
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— and gain the good will of the Athenints, The 
ſenators and young men -who heard him, ſeem d 0 


forget their natural averſion to monarchn Cyrus by, 


this example perceiv d with Pleaſure the empire which -. 


Princes, by, their amiable, qualities may gain over. the 
hearts even of thoſe who. are The, gregraſt enemies to 
. power. 79 $5 2 Atte Mae & 7 E W . 


The next day Cyrus ſignifyid to Piſiſtratus, his im- 
patience to be 


was ſpread over all Afia This Philoſopher after his tra- 
vels, had refus d at firſt to return to Athens, * - 
Piſiſtratus had got himſelf declared King; but hav- 
ing underſtood with how much wiſdom and mode 
ration he goyern d, be was reconcil'd to him. The 
ſage had choſen. his habitation u pon Mars-Hill, where 
was; held the famous council of Areopagus, near the 
tomb of the Amazons. Piſiſtratus would himſelf con- 


duct the young Prince thither, and preſent him to the 


Athenian lawagiver, Solon, though in a very advanc'd - 


age, ſtill preſerw di che remains of his ſprighitly genius, 


that chearfulneſs and thoſe beauties of the mind which 


never grow old. He embrac d Cyrus with that affectionate N 


tenderneſs which is natural to old men, when young 
perſons ſeek their counſels and converſation in order to 
learn wiſdom. Piſiſtratus Knowing that the Prince's 


deſign in viſiting Solon, was to inform himſelf — 2 


ly of the Athenian laws, retir d and leſt them alone. 


acquainted with, Solon, Whoſe reputation ne 


Te 
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That they might diſcourſe with the greater liberty, 
and. more e the ſage conducted him to the 
top of the hill, here they found a delightful verdure, 
and ſeated themſelves at the foot of a facred oak. From 
this place they beheld the fertile plains and. craggy 
mountains of Attica, Which bounded: the view-on one 
fide with an agreeable mixture of every thing moſt 
ſmilirig and wild in nature: On the other ſide the 
Saronic gulph widening by degrees, open d a proſpect 
of ſeveral iſlands which appear d to float upon the waves. 
At a greater diſtante the riſing coaſts of Argolis ſeem d 
to loſe themſebes in the clouds, vchile the Great Sea, 
which look d as if it touch d the ies, terminated the 
view and reliev'd the eye, weary with ſurveying ſo great 
a variety of objects. Below was the city of Athens, 
which extended itſelf upon the declivity of a hill; the 
numerous buildings roſe one above another, and their 
different ſtructure ſhew d the different ages of the re- 
public; its firſt fimplicity in the heroic _ and its 
riſing magnificence in the time of 'Sblon: In one part 
might be ſeen temples with facred groves, magnificent 
palaces with gardens, and a great number of ſtately 
houſes of a regular architecture: In another à great 
many towers, high walls and little irregular buildings, 
which diſoover d the wazlike and ruſtic taſte of ancient 
times. The river Iliſſus which flow 'd near the city, and 
winded thro' the meadows, added a thouſand natural 


beauties 
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beauties to thaſe of art. It was in this egrecable place 
that Cyrus defir'd Solon to giye him an account of the 
ſtate of Greece, and particulady of Athens; and the 
wiſe * ſatiefy d his cutioſit in wa _— 
Mann Ty bas uri visdthar 9506 

510 Ade Getiag bingilics at deſcended *. Halle, 


to the three nations of Greeks, the Folians, Dorians 
and Jonians. | Theſe built chemſelves ſeveral cities, and 
from. thoſe cities came Hercules, Theſeus, Minos and 


in order to ſhew that virtue can be fully rewarded only 
in heaven. Egypt firſt ĩnſpir d the Greeks with a taſte for 
arts and {ciences, initiated them into her myſteries, and 
gave them both Gods and laws. Greece being thus ci- 
viliz'd, form'd herſelf by degrees into ſeveral republicks. 


the deputies of the principal cities, united them all-in 
che lame view, which was to preſerve independence 
abroad, and union at home. This excellent conduct 
kept them clear of an unbridled licentiouſneſs, and in- 
ſpir d them with the love af a liberty regulated by 
laws, but (theſe pure maxims did not always ſubſiſt: 
Every thing degenerates among men; wiſdom and 
virtue have their viciſſitudes in the _ Os = as 
health and . E in che > ave. 


B b Among 


ſon of Deucalion, whole three children gave their names 


all thoſe firſt heroes to whom divine honours are paid, 


The ſupreme council of the Ampbictions, compos'd of 


tude, temperance, military virtue, and reaſon) ſtript 
of all ornament. The Athenians love the ſcienceb and 
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Among all theſe republicks, Athens and Lacedemon 
are without compariſon the principal. The character 
of Athens is wit, elegance, politeneſs, all the amiable 
and ſocial virtues. That of the Spartans is forti- 


pleaſures, their great propenſity is to voluptuouſneſs. 
The life of the Spartans is laborious and fevere ; all 
their paſſions have a turn to ambition. From the dif- 
ferent genius of theſe nations have proceeded the dif- 
ferent forms and revolutions of their governments. Ly- 
curgus follow d the auſterity of his natural temper, and 
conſulted the ſavage fierceneſs of his fellow citizens in his 
reformations at Lacedzmon : He conſidered the hap- 
pineſs of his country as placed in conqueſt and domi- 


nion; and upon that plan form'd all the laws of Sparta, 
in which you have been ads 8 was OT. 


for me to imitate him. ( 

Athens in the beginning had 6 bo ne were 
fach only in name, and not abſolute as at Lacedæmon. 
The genius of the Athenians was ſo different from that 
of the Lacedæmonians, that it made regal power inſup- 


portable to them. The authority of their Kings being 


almoſt wholly confin d to the command of their armies, 
vaniſh'd in time of peace: We reckon ten from Ce- 
crops to Theſeus, and ſeven from Theſeus to Codrus, 
who made a ſacrifice of himſelf to the ſafety of his 

country : 


F 
country: His children Medon and Nileus, Ager for 


the N The Athenians took this occaſion . ſo aboliſh 


intirely, the regal powers, and. declared Jupiter. ſole 
King of Athens; 35 a ſpecious pretext, to favour ron 


and to ſhake off the 7 of all ſettled authority. 
the place of Kings, t created. perpetual. ahve 


under the name of Pr dip ; but even this. faint image 
of royalty appear'd odious. That- hey might not leave 
To much as a, ſhadow of regal power, they eſtabliſh' d 


Decennial Archons ; ; nor was their reſtleſs humour 
yet ſatisfy d: They reduc d the duration of theſe ma- 
giſtracies to one year, that they might the oftner take 
into their own hands the ſupreme authority, which 
they. never transfer d to their magiſtrates but with re- 
gret. 80 limited a power was but a TO d to keep 
and cabals ſprung up every — Fach man * a book 
of laws in his hands, was for diſputing about the ſenſe 
of them. Men of the moſt lively imaginations are com- 
monly the leaſt ſolid, and the moſt apt to create broils ; ; 
they think every thing due to their ſuperficial talents : 
Under pretence that all men are born equal, they en- 
deavour to confound all ranks and preach up a chime- 
rical equality, only that they themſelves may get the 
aſcendant. The council of Areopagus, inſtituted by 


Cecrops, reverenc d throu ghout all Greece, and ſo fa- 


mous for its integrity, that the Gods are ſaid to have 


B b 2 reſpected 
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reſpected its deciſions,” had tio bonger any authority: 
The people judg d of every thing int the laſt reſort, but 
their reſolutions were not xd 100 ſteady, becauſe the 
multitutle is always humourſome and inconſtant. The 
ſmalleſt umbrages heightned the preſumption, provok'd 
the folly, and arm'd che fury of a multitude corrupted 
by an exceſſive liberty. Athens continu d thus a long 
time under an impoflibility of extending her dominion ; 
happy in being able to preſerve herſelf from total de- 
ſtruction, amidſt diffentions which rent her in pieces. 
Such was the fituation of my unt when 1 under- 
took to remedy its calamities. 
ein my firſt years 1 gave myſelf up to luxury, 
intemperance and all the paſſions of youth, and was 
eur d of them by the love of ſcience, for which the 
Gods had given me a taſte from my infancy. I applyd 
myſelf to the ſtudy of morality and policy, in which. 
I found charms that ſoon gave me a diſguſt for a. 
looſe and diſorderly life. The intoxication of my paſ- 
ſions being diſpel d by ſerious reflections, I beheld with 
concern the ſad condition of my country ; 1 turn'd: 
my thoughts to provide a remedy, and communi- 
cated my ſcheme to Piſiſtratus, who was likewiſe 
come off from the follies of youth. 'You' fee, faid I to 
him, the miſeries which threaten us : An unbridled 
| licentiouſneſs has taken the place of true liberty ; g you 


. Plut. life of Solon. 


Are 
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are deſcended from Cecrops, and T from Codrus: We 
bare more right to pretend to che royal power than 
any other, but let us take care not to aſpire to it. It 
would be a dangerous Exchange ef paffions, to forſake 
ſenſuality, which hurts only ourſelves, in order to. pur- 
ſue ambition, which. might be the ruin of our country: 
Let us endeavour'to be ferviceable to her without at- 
tempting to bring her under Gut dominion 

An occaſion ſoon preſented to facilitate my line. 
The Athenians choſe me to be chief of an expedition: 
againſt the Megarians, who had ſeiz'd the iſland of 8a- 
lamis. I embark'd with five hundred men, made a 
deſcent upon the. iſland, took the city, and drove away 
the enemy. They ſtill inſiſted on the juſtice of their 
pretenſions, and choſe the Lacedæmonians to be judges 
of it: I pleaded the common cauſe and gain d it. Hay-- 
ing by theſe actions acquir d credit among my coun- 
trymen, they preſs d me to accept of the regal dignity, 
but J refus d it and apply d my ſelf tc to cure che e 
evils 1 in. quality of Archon. 

The firſt ſource of all thoſe evils was tlie exceſſive. 
power of the people. Monarchical authority moderated 
by a ſenate, was the primitive form of government in 
all wiſe nations. I was deſirous to imitate Lycurgus in 
the eſtabliſhment of it, but was too well acquainted: 
with the natural temper of my countrymen to under-- 


take 3 it. I knew that if they ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſtripp d 


f 
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Swe che ere power, they. wavhd wan take 
it back againy by, open violence; I therefore, contented 
myſelf with getting hounds to it. I thoroughly ſen- 
fible that, no ate. can ſuſiſt without. ſame. ſubardina- 
tion; I. ditributed, the people into four claſſea, and 
choſe an hundred, men out of each claſe, whom 1 added 
to che council,of Arcopagusz 1 ſhew'd theſe chief that 
ſovereign 110 0 bat kind ſoeyer, is but a ne- 

0 ceſſary eyil f ar, preyenting greater evils; and. that it 

' ought. only to-beemploy'd to reſtrain mens paſſions, I 

repreſented; to the people the. miſchiefs they had ſuffer d 

by giving theraſelyes up. to their own. fury: By this 

means I diſpos d d the one to command with modera- 
tion, and the other to obey with readineſs. 

I cauſed thoſe to. be puniſh d ſeverely who taught, 

| that- all men are born equal, that merit only ought to 

b regulate ranks, and. that the greateſt merit a man can 

have is wit. 1 made the — — ſenſible of the fatal 
conſequences e of ſuch falſe maxims. I proy 'd to them 
that the natural equality, which, thoſe men talk d of, is 
a chimera founded upon the poetical fables of the com- 
panions of Cadmus and the children of Deucalion; that 
there never was a time, in which men role 1 in that man- 


ner out of the earth, in a ſtate of perfect manhood ; 

that. it was ridiculous to offer the ſports of the imagi- 
nation for principles; that ever ſince the golden age, 
the order of generation had made a neceſſary dependence 


and 


* * — 
c 
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and inequality among” men; and laſtly, that paternal 
authority had been the firſt model} of all govern- 


ments. I made a law by which every man who 


had given no other proof of his good ſenſe, than live- 
ly -allies-of imagination, flotid 1diſcourſes- hid the ta- 


dent of talking upon all ſubjects, without going to the 


bottom of any ching, was declar d nn of r 
employ ments. 

Here Cyrus es ie * 2 dad to „ Rim: 
Bus asses all, methinks merit is what! ought to make 
the diſtinction among men. Wit is the loweſt fort of 
merit, becauſe it is always dangerous when alone; but 
wiſdom, virtue and valour give a natural right to go- 
vern. He alone ought to command others who has 
moſt wiſdom to diſcover: what is juſt, moſt virtue to 
adhere to it, and moſt courage to put it in execution. 
Merit, reply d Solon, eſſentially diſtinguiſhes men, and 
ought ſolely to determine ranks; but ignorance and 
paſſions often hinder us from diſceruitg it; | felf-love 


makes each man pretend to it; the moſt deſerv- 
ing are the moſt modeſt, and beer ſcek to rule. Be- 
ſides, that which appears to be virtue, is ſometimes 
nothing but a deceitful mask. Diſputes, diſcord and 
illuſion would be endleſs, if there was not ſome rule 
more fix d, certain and palpable. than merit alone, 
whereby to ſettle ranks and degrees, Theſe ranks 
are regulated in ſmall repyplicks by election, and in 
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| Cn into * por yn 
choſe an _—_ meg out ofe cach lab, whom, I wy 

to the council,of Ae + Like: d theſe, chiefs that 
— authority; of, whos kind ſoeyer, is hut a ne- 

cellary, cyil for preventing greater evils; and. that it 
ought only to be employ'd to. reſtrain mens paſſions. I 
repreſented t9 the, people. the, mjlchiels they had fuſer 


by giving theraſelyes up, to their own. fury: By this 
means I diſpos d d. the one to c command. with mod era- 


tion, and the other to obey with readineſs. 

al cauſed, thoſe, to. be n d ſeverely who, raught 
that. all men are horn equal, that merit only ought. to 
regulate, x and that the greateſt merit a man can 


1 


have is vit. | a made the Athenians ſenſible 10 the 11 
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panions of Cadmus and the children of Deucalion; ci 
there never Was a time i in Which men roſe. in that man- 
ner out of the earth, in a ſtate of perſect manhood ; 

that. it was ridicu lous to offer the ſports of the imagi- | 
nation for principles; ; that ever ſince the golden age, 
the order of generation | had made a veoeltan Sependenes 


and 
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and inequality among „men z ahdödaſtly as 


had given no other proof of his good ſenſe, than live- 


ly -fallies-of imagination, dtididiſcourſes: andi th ta- | 
dent of talking upon all ſubjects, without going to the 


bottom of any thing, was declar d n of "OP 
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Here Cyrus interrupted Solon, and adp to An; 

But: aſter all, methinks merit is hat ought to make 


wiſdom, virtue and valour give a natural right to go- 
vern. He alone ought to command others who has 


moſt wiſdom to. diſcover; what is juſt, moſt virtue to 


adhere to it, and moſt courage to put it in execution. 
Merit, reply d Solon, eſſentially diſtinguiſhes men, and 
ought ſolely to determine ranks; but ignorance and 
paſſions often binder ub from ifcernirig it; | felf-love 
makes each man pretend to it; the moſt deſery- 
ing are the moſt modeſt, and never ſcek to rule, Be- 
ſides, that Which appears to be virtue, is ſometimes 
nothing but a deceitful mask. , Diſputes, diſcord and 
illuſion would be endleſs, if there was not ſome rule 
more fix d, certain and palpable than merit alens, 
hereby to ſettle ranks and degrees, Theſe ranks 
are regulated in ſmall reppplighs by election, and in 
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authority had been the firſt model ef all govern» 
ments I made a la by which every man who 


the diſtinction among men. Wit is the loweſt ſort of 
merit, becauſe it is always dangerous when alone; but 


| 
i 
| 
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great monanchies by birth. 1 canfeſi it ia an evil -to 
grant dignities where there is no real merit] but it id a 
neceſſary evil, and this neceſſity males the difference 
between natural and civil|oight: The one is always 
conformable #0 the "moſt perſect juſtice, the other is 
2 Ren OR hoes 
prevent conſuſion. 

It was not ſo * wier e reign of FRI 8 that 
golden age God was the univerſal Prince and common 
Father of all; he himſelf took care of the ſuſtenance 
of men and govern'd chem; he was their guardian 
and ſhepherd; there were then no magiſtrates nor civil 
polity as now, every one followed uE LAW /wHIcH' 1s, 
and not that WIH HAS BEN MADE. Under the reign of 
Jupiter, the maſter of the univerſe having, as it were, 
quitted the reins of his empire hid himſelf in an in- 
acceſſible retreat, the foundations of the world were 
ſhaken by motions contrary to its principle and its 
end, and it loſt its beauty and its luſtre; chen it was 
that good and evil were mingled topethes'; 3 ignoranee 
and paſſions made oivil laws and civil magiſtrates ne- 
ceſſary; theſe laws are often imperfect, and theſe ma- 
giſtrates are not always pood, but we are ohlig d to 
Abſerre the one and ſubmit to the other, leſt the 
world fhould fall into perpetudl anarchy. All men are 


brethren and each man has a "Fight 4 to Whatever" he 
eee 


has 


has ay of; ** are children of. the wine father, an 
no. & ban, d lord it Over another; but if laws were 
eſtabliſl 4 to ſettle ranks and property among 
men, the avarice and ambition of the ſtron geſt wou d 
invade. all: Theſe laws are not always founded upon 
what is beſt in itſelf, but upon what is leaſt miſchievous 
to ſociety. Such is the ſource of almoſt” all- political 
eſtabliſhments. Aſtrea muſt return upo pon earth before 
merit alone will determine the degrees of u mens _hap- 
pinek; at preſent we muſt content ourſelves with th leſs 
equitable « deciſions. Ranks and dignities are, aker all, 
but the. ſhadows of real grandeur ; The external re- 
ſpect which i 1s paid to them, is likewiſe but the ſha- 


dow of that eſteem. which belongs to virtue alone. 


Is it not an inſtance of great wiſdom 1 In the firſt. law- 
givers, to have preſerved order in ſociety by eſta- 


bliſhing ſuch regulations, that thoſe who have only 


the ſhadow of virtue are fatisfy'd with the ſhadow 

of « eſteem ? 

4 underſtand you, ſaid Cyrus, eee and 23 
are neceſſary evils to keep the paſſions within bounds. 
The lower ſort ſhou' d be content with meriting the 
internal eſteem, of men, by their plain and modeſt 
virtue; and the great ſhould be perſuaded that nothing 

but 2 homage will be paid them unleſs they have 


true merit, By this means the one ſort will not be de- 
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| jected, or repine at their low. condition, nor the other 
C c : pride 
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tide thetnſelves in their gtandeur; wen will become 
coll chat Kings are neceſſary, 10 Rings Will not 
ketger that they are men; each man ll keep Himſelf 
withih his own ſphere, and the order of ſociety will not 
be ed d. I ſee cleatly the beauty of this principle, 
and am vety i impatient to know your other kws. 
The r ſource of the miſe ties of Athetis, aid 
Solon, © was the exceſſive riches of ſome, and the extreme 
verty of others; this terrible inequality in a popular 
Sordttdictt Geric. ettril Rifebrd': 1 Gurt not "ab 
tempt to  rethedy this miſchief by eſtabliſhing a com- 
munity of goods as at Sparta; the genius of the Athe- 
nians, which carries them to luxury and pleafures, would 
never have ſuffer d ſuch an equality: But in order to 
diminiſh our evils T cancell'd all debts; I began by re- 
mitting thoſe which were due to me; I enfranchis d all 
my ſlaves, and forbad any one for the future to pledge 
his liberty for what he bortow'd. I never taſted fo much 
pleaſure as in relieving. the miſerable ; I was ſtill rich, 
but 1 thought myſelf poor, becauſe I had not enou gh 


to ſupply the wants of all the unfortunate ; 1 eſta- 
bliſh'd at Athens this uſeful maxim, that all the mem- 
bers of the ſame commonwealth ought to feel and 


compaſſionate the miſeries of one another as . of 


the fame body. 


The third ſource of our calamities was the cnltphicky 


of * which is as eyident a token of the corruption 


of 
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of a ſtate, asa diverſity of medicines is of the diſtempers 


of bodies, Here again I could not imitate Lycurgus; 


community of goods and an equality of all the members 


of a republic, render uſeleſs a great many laws and forms, 


which are abſolutely neceſſary where there is an ine- 


quality of ranks and property. I contented myſelf with 


aboliſhing all thoſe laws which ſerv'd only to exerciſe 


the ſubtle genius of the ſophiſts, and the skill of the 
lawyers, reſerving only a ſmall number of ſuch as were 
fimple, ſhort and clear; by this means T put a ſtop to 
contentious chicane, that monſtrous i invention of crafty 
knaves to elude juſtice; I fix'd certain times for the 
final determination of law-ſuits, and ordain'd ſevere 
and diſgraceful puniſhments for the magiſtrates, who 
ſhould lengthen them beyond the bounds preſcrib'd; 
laſtly I repeal'd the too ſevere laws of Draco, which 
puniſh d the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſions and the greateſt 
crimes equally with death, and I eee d the pu- 
niſhment to the offence. 

The fourth ſource of our misfortunes was the bad 
education of children; none but ſuperficial qualities, 
wit, bright imagination and gallantry, were culti- 
vated in young perſons; the heart, reaſon, noble ſen- 
timents and ſolid virtues were neglected; the value 


both of men and things was rated by appearances and 


not by reality; the Athenians were ſerious about 
trifles, and look d upon ſolid matters as too abſtracted. 
Cc 2 In 
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In order to prevent theſe, miſchiefs, I ordaig d that 
the council of Areopagus ſhould. ſuper- intend the edu- 
cation of children; I would not have them educated 


in ſuch ignorance as the Spartans, nor confin'd as be- 


fore to the ſtudy of eloquence, poeſy, and thoſe ſciences, 


which ſerve only to adorn the imagination. I would 
have them apply their thoughts to all thoſe kinds of 
knowledge which help to fortify reaſon, habituate 


the mind to attention and are ſerviceable for acquiring 


penetration and judgment; the proportion of numbers, 
the calculation of the celeſtial motions, the ſtructure 


of the univerſe, the great art of knowing how to mount 
up to firſt principles, deſcend to conſequences, and 
diſcover the whole ſeries of truths, with their de- 
pendence upon one another. Theſe ſpeculative ſciences. 
nevertheleſs, ſerve only to exerciſe and cultivate the 
mind in early youth. The Athenians in a riper age, 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the laws, policy and 
hiſtory to learn the revolutions of empires, the cauſes 
of their riſe, and the occaſions of their fall ; in a word, 
to every thing which may contribute to the knowled age 
of man and of men-. 
The fifth and laſt ſource 4 our evils was an immo- 
derate fondneſs for pleaſures; - I knew that the temper 
of the Athenians required amuſements and public ſhews; 
Piſiſtratus eſtabliſh'd a kind of academy for cultivating all the ſciences, 


and erected a library containing a collection of all the ancient Poets, Phi- 


A and Hiſtorians. 
I was 


them. In theſe public ſhews I cauſed to be repre- 
ſented the fatal conſequences of their diſunion, and 
of all the vices prejudicial to ſociety ; by this means 
multitudes of men aſſembled in the ſame place, were 
induced to ſpend whole hours in hearing leſſons of a 
ſublime morality ; they would have been diſguſted 
with dry precepts and cold maxims; and there was no 


— 
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1 was ſenſible that I could not ſubdue thoſe republican: 
and untractable ſouls, but by making uſe of their in- 


clination towards pleaſure, to - captivate and inſtruct 


way to inſtruct, unite and correct them, but under pre- 
tence of amufing them. Such were my laws * inſti- 
tutions. 
I ſee very well, faid Cyrus, that you have conſulted 
nature more than Lycurgus has done; but on the other 
hand, have you not been too indulgent to human weak- 
neſs 2 It ſeems dangerous in a republic, which has al- 
ways been inclin'd to voluptuouſneſs, to endeavour the 
uniting of men by their taſte for pleaſures. I could not; 
reply d Solon, change the nature of my countrymen ; 
my laws are not perfect, but are the beſt which they 
could bear. Lycurgus found in his Spartans a 'genius 
apt to all heroic virtues ; I found in the Athenians a 
bent towards all the vices which make men effeminate. 
I will venture to ſay, that the laws of Sparta by carry- 
ing the virtues to an extreme, transform them into 
faults; my laws on the contrary, tend to render even 
the 
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the weakneſſes of men uſeful to ſociety. This is all that 
Policy can do; ix dees not change mens hearts, it you 
"AE the beſt advantage of their paſſions. * | 


} | 
. d 
- 7 


1 thou ght, continued Solon, to have prevented or 
cbred: the greateſt part of our evils by the eſta- 
bliſhment of "theſe laws, but the reſtleſsneſs of a peo- 
ple accuſtom'd to licentiouſneſs occaſion d me daily 
vexations: Some blam'd my regulations, others pre- 
tended not to underſtand them; ſome were for mak- 
ing additions to them, others for retrenching them. 
I pereeivd then how uſeleſs the moſt excellent laws 
are without a fix d and ſtable authority to put them 


in execution. How unhappy is the lot of mortals! By 


endeavouring to avoid the terrible evils of popular 
government they run a riſque of falling into ſlavery; 
by flying the inconveniences of regal power they be- 
come expos'd by degrees to anarchy. The path 4 
juſt policy is border'd on both fides with precipices. 

ſaw that as yet I had done nothing, I went pavers 
to Piſiſtratus and ſaid to him: You ſee all the en- 
deavours I have uſed to cure the diſtempers of the 
ſtate; my remedies are all uſeleſs for want of a phy- 
fician to apply them. This people is ſo i impatient under 
a yoke, t that they dread the empire of reaſon itſelf ; 
all ſubjection to laws is inſupportable to them: Every one 
is for reforming them after his own faſhion); I am going 


#0 abſent nn from my country for ten years; I ſhall 


avoid 


nne nee 


* . 
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avoid by that means the perplexity and trouble to which 
L am daily expos d, of ſpoiling. the ſimplicity of my 
laws by adding to them and multiplying them: En- 
deavour to accuſtom the Athenians to them in my 
abſence, and ſuffer no alteration in them. I have re- 
fus'd to accept the regal dignity which has been offer d 
me; a true legiſlator ought. to be diſintereſted ; but 
for you, Piſiſtratus, your military virtues qualify you 
for government, and your natural humanity will hinders 
you from abuſing your authority; make the Athe- 
nians ſubject without making them Laves, and reſtrain 
their licentiouſneſs without taking away their liberty; 
avoid the title of King and content yourſelf with that 
of Archon. Having taken this reſolution, I went to tra- 
vel in Egypt and Afia. Piſiſtratus, in my | abſence, 
mounted the throne notwithſtanding the averſion of 
the Athenians to regal power; his addreſs and his cou- 
rage raiſed him to it, and his mildneſs and moderation 
maintain him on it; he diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his 
countrymen chiefly by an exact ſubmiſſion to the laws ; 
and his manner of life is plain, without pageantry and 


pomp. Beſides, the Athenians reſpect him as he is de- 


ſcended from Cecrops, and becauſe he has only. reſum d 
the authority of his anceſtors for the good of his coun- 
try. As for me, I ſpend my days here in ſolitude with- 
out meddling with the government; I content myſelf 
with reſiding i in the Areopagus, and explaining my 


laws 
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laws when any diſpute ariſes about their meaning. The 
Prince of Perſia ſaw clearly, by the diſcourſe of Solon, 
the inconveniencies of a popular government; and that 
deſpotic power in the multitude is more renn 
= abſolute authority in a ſingle perſon. 5 
Cyrus having inſtructed himſelf in the laws of Solon 
and the government of the Athenians, apply d himſelf 
afterwards to learn their military ſtrength; it conſiſted 
chiefly in their fleets. Piſiſtratus conducted him to 
Phalerus, a maritime town ſituated at the mouth of the 
Iliſſus ; this was the ordinary place of retreat for the 
Athenian ſhips; for the famous port Pyrzeus' was made 
afterwards by Themiſtocles. They went down the river 
accompany'd- by Araſpes and ſeveral Athenians in a 
bark made on purpoſe; while delightful mufic charm'd 
the ear and govern d the motion of the oars, the Prince 
defir'd the King of Athens to give him a more parti- 
cular account than he had done at firſt of the various 
revolutions which had happen' d under his reign. Pi- 
ſiſtratus ſatisfy d his curioſity in the following manner: 
* You know that when I firſt form'd the deſign of 
making myſelf King, the ſtate was rent in pieces by 
two factions; Megacles was the head of one party 
and Lycurgus led the other; Solon put an end to our 
diviſions by his wiſe laws, and went ſoon after into 
Aſia. In his abſence I gain'd the hearts of the people 


See Herod, lib. 1. and Plut. life of Solon. 
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and by artifice and addreſs obtain'd guards for my per- 
fn; I made myſelf maſter of the ſortreſi and was pro- 
im'd King. In order to engage more thoroughly the 
= will of che people, I lighted any alliance with 
the Princes of Greece, and marry'd Phya daughter of 
a rich Athenian of the Pæanean tribe. Love united 
with policy: Beſides her ſurprizing beauty, ſhe had all 
the qualities worthy of a throne, and all the virtues of 
a noble ſoul: I had lov'd her in my . but ambi- 
tion had diverted my paſſion. 

I govern d in peace for ſome years, but at cigth che 
inconſtancy of the Athenians ſignally ſnew d itſelf ariew. 
Lycurgus rais'd a general murmuring againſt me, under 
pretence that I was exhauſting the public treaſury to 
maintain uſeleſs : fleets ; he artfully ſpread it abroad, 
that my only deſign in augmenting our:naval ſtrength, 
was to make myſelf maſter of Greece, that I might after- 
wards invade the liberty of the Athenians ; and he 
laid a plot to take away my life; he communicated 
his deſign to Megacles, who abhorr'd the treaſon and 
gave me notice of it. I took all poſſible precautions to 
avoid falling a victim to the jealouſy of Lycurgus. The 
traitor however found means to raiſe an inſurrection, 
and the fury of the people grew to ſuch a height, that 
they ſet fire to my palace in the night; I ran to the 
apartment of Phya, but it was already conſumed by 
the . and I had but juſt time enough to ſave my- 


D d ſelf 
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ſelf with my ſon Hippias; I eſcap'd in the dark, and 
fled to the iſland: of Salamis, where I conceal'd myſelf 
for two whole years: I doubted not but that Phya had 
periſh'd in the flames; and how great ſoever my amb:- 
tion was, her death affected me n more lan 
the loſs of my crown. 

During my exile the aniaioliny of e * 
Lycurgus revived, and their differences threw: the city 
again into the utmoſt confuſion; I gave Megacles no- 
tice of the condition I was in, and the place of my re- 
treat; he ſent a propoſal to me to return to Athens, 
and offer d me his daughter in marriage: In order to 
engage the Athenians to come into our meaſures, we 
had recourſe to religion, and corrupted the prieſts of 
Minerva; I left the iſland of Salamis; Megacles came 
and join d me at a temple ſome furlongs from Athens; 
he was accompany'd by ſeveral ſenators and a crowd 
of people ; facrifices were offered, and the entrails of 
the victims examin'd, upon which the high-prieſt de- 
clared if the name of the Goddeſs, that her city cou d 
not be happy but by my reſtauration, whereupon I was 


_ crown'd with ſolemnity. The better to. impoſe upon 
the people Megacles choſe out from among the young 
prieſteſſes, her wha. was of the moſt majeſtic ſtature, 
and arm'd her like the daughter of Jupiter, ſhe wore the 
dreadful Ægis upon her breaſt, and held in her hand 


a ſhining lance, but her face was veil d; I ſeated my w 
wall 
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with kerit a a chariot, and we were conducted 
to tlie city; trumpeters and heralds went before, and 
cried with a loud voice; people of Athens receive Pi- 
ſiſtratus whom Minerva reſolving to honour above all 
other mortals brings back to you by her prieſteſs“ The 


gates of the town were immediately open d, and we 
went directly to the fortreſs where my marriage was to 
be celebrated; the prieſteſs ſtept down from her chariot, 
and taking me by the hand, led me into the inner 


apartment of the palace: As ſoon as we were alone ſhe 


took off her veil, and I perceived that it was Phya; 
imagine the tranſports of my joy; my love and my am- 
bition were both crown d the ſame day; ſhe gave me 
a brief account of her eſcaping the flames, and of her 
retiring to the temple of Minerva upon the report of 
my undoubted death. | 

Megacles ſeeing all his projects ee by the 
Queen's return, employ d his thoughts to diſpoſſeſs me 
again; he perſuaded himſelf that I had acted in con- 
cert with Phya to deceive him by falſe hopes; he ſpread 
a rumour at Athens that I had corrupted the pontiff, 
and had abuſed religion to impoſe upon the people: 
They roſe in arms againſt me a ſecond time, and be- 
ſieged the fortreſs ; Phya ſeeing the cruel extremeties 
to which I was onthe d, and apprehending the effects I 
ann feel of the fury of a ſuperſtitious and n 


a Herod. lib. 1. 
Dd 2 multitude, 


of Phya's flight offer d me peace, upon condition that 
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multitude, reſolved to leave me; ſhe thought herſelf 
obliged to facrifice her own happineſs to that of her 
country, and Minerva without doubt inſpir d her to 


make this ſacrifice. So great an example of generoſity 


fill'd me with admiration, overwhelm'd me with ſor- 


row, and redoubled my love. Megacles being inform'd 


I would divorce the Queen and marry his daughter; 
but I refolv'd to renounce- my crown, rather than be 
falſe to my duty and my love. The ſiege was renew 
with more vigour. than ever, and after a long reſiſtance 
I was oblig d to give way to the ſtorm; I left er 
and made my eſcape into Eubcea. ; 

I wander'd a great while in that _— ll being 
diſcover'd and perſecuted by Megacles, I retir d into 
the Iſland of Naxos: I enter'd into the temple of Mi- 
nerva to pay my devotion to the protectreſs of Athens; 
Juſt as I had ended my prayer I perceived an urn upon 
the altar, and going near it I read this inſcription : 
« Here reſt the aſhes of Phya, whoſe love to Piſiſtratus 
and her country, made her a willing victim to their 
« happineſs.” This mournful ſpectacle renew'd all my 
ſorrows, yet could I not tear myſelf away from that 
fatal place; I often went to the temple to bewail my 
misfortunes ; it was my only remaining conſolation in 
this lonely condition, in which I ſuffer'd hunger, thirſt, 


the inclemency of the ſeaſons and all forts of miſery. 
| Qae 
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One day while I was plung d in the moſt melancholy: 
reflections and in a profound filence, I know not whe- 
ther in a viſion or a divine dream, but the temple ſeed 
to ſhake, and the top of it to open; I beheld Minerva 
in the air, in the ſame form as when ſhe: came out of 
the head of Jupiter, and 1 heard her pronounce theſe 
words in a majeſtic and threatning tone: © It is thus 
« the Gods puniſh thoſe who abuſe religion, by mak- 
« ing/ it ſubſervient to their ambition.” My ſoul was 
ſeiz d with a ſacred horror; the preſence: of the God- 
deſs confounded me, and laid open before my eyes all 
my crimes; I continu'd a great while without ſenſe or. 
motion ; from that time my heart was chang'd ; I dif- 

rn'd the true ſource of all my misfortunes ; I deteſteck 
Far falſe policy which makes uſe of wiles, — and 
mean diſſimulation; I reſoly'd for the future to employ 
no methods but what were noble, juſt and magnani- 
mous, and to make it my endeavour to render the 
Athenians happy, in cafe the Gods ſhould be appeaſe 
and ſhould ſuffer me to reaſcend the throne : The Gods 
were appeas d, and delivered me from my exile. My ſon 
Hippias engaged the Argians and ſeveral cities of Greece 
to aſſiſt me; I went and join d him in Attica; I firſt 
took Marathon and then advanc'd towards Abel | 
the Athenians came out of the city to give me battle; 
E ſent ſome children on horſeback to them, to aſſure 
chem that 1 did not come to invade their liberties, but 


to 
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| to reſtote the laws of Solon : This moderation remoy'd 

their fears, they receiv'd! me with acclamations of 3 joy, 
and I aſcended the throne a third time. My reign has 
never ſince been diſturbd; but I underſtand: that Me- 
gacles who is retired to Corinth has engaged the Co- 
| | _ rinthians to lend him a fleet, and Iam daily making 
preparations o vithſtand. the invaſion with which he 

threatens me. 

Piliſtratus was in dine manner . with Cyrus, 
4 they arrived at Phalerus; the haven ſtreteh'd it- 
ſelf in form of a creſcent; great chains went from one 
ſide to the other to be a barrier to the ſhips, while ſe- 
veral towers at certain diſtances ſerved to defend the 
mole. The two Princes went up with Araſpes to a 
temple of Venus built upon the ſunimit of mount Colias, 
from whence they diſcover d a fleet under full ſail, mak- 
ing towards Phalerus. Piſiſtratus preſently diſcern'd the 

0 Corinthian flag, and going down to the port went 
5 aboard his fleet, giving orders to weigh anchor and 
þ meet the enemy. The wind changed on a ſudden 
and favour'd Piſiſtratus ; the two fleets came up _ 
each other, and were ran iged in order of battle: 

I! | foreſt of maſts form'd on one fide three lines . a 
F vaſt length, whilſt a triple line of Athenian veſſels 
| bending into the figure of a half- moon, preſented an 
oppoſite foreſt upon the water: The heavy armed 


ſoldiers were poſted upon the decks, the bowmen and 
{lingers 


the ſignal to begin the attack; the galleys on both ſicles 


with their iron beaks; ſome ſtruck againſt the prow, 
others againſt the poop, and others againſt the ſides, 
while thoſe veſſels which were attack d preſented their 

oars to break the violence of the ſhock. The two fleets 
mix'd, grappled and came to a cloſe fight; here the 
Athenian ſoldiers flung themſelves from one ſhip to an- 
other, there the nne threw . to board the 


enemy. 


Cyrus follow d Piſiffratus every where, and by his 


courage ſupply'd his want of experience in this ſort of 
fight. Giving way to his ardor he would have thrown 
himſelf into one of the enemies ſhips, but fell into the 


ſea : Several arrows were ſhot at him, but he plunged 
into the water, ſaved himſelf by ſwimming, and got 
on board an Athenian galley, which Piſiſtratus ſent to 
his aſſiſtance. Aſham'd'of his want of dexterity he re- 
ſolv'd to periſh or repair his misfortune: He order'd 
the rowers to advance to the veſſel where Megacles 
was in perſon, he came up with it, and with a flaming 
dart ſet fire to it; the Athenian 'Tebel--endeavourd to 
eſcape but periſh” d in the fire. Piſiſtratus and his cap: 
tains follow d the example of Cyrus; ; the wind freſhen d 
and blew high; the flames mix d with the waves; the 


C 
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dingen «at the prow and poop. The trumpet gave 


firſt drew back, then advanc'd and ſtruck againſt 'each 
other with violence; they pierced and tore each other 
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Corinthians threw themſelves into the water to eſcape; 

the ſea was ſoon cover'd with men ſwimming: amidſi 
pes the ju ſeats of rowers: This ſad ſpectacle con- 
till the» Corinthian fleet was quite diſpers d by 
— or conſum' d by the flames. After the action 
Cyrus was wholly: employ d in ſaving the lives of thoſe 
who were upon the point of periſſing: Then he re- 
turn d into the port, and ſpent ſome days at Phalerus 


to obſerve the manner of building ſhips, and to learn 
the names and uſes of all their different part. 


When Piſiſtratus had given all the neceſſary orders | 
for repairing his galleys, he took Cyrus with him in a 


.chariot and returned to Athens by a terraſs which Tan 


along the banks of the river Iliflus. By the way he 
diſcourſed with the Prince of the naval force of the 
Athenians, the ſchemes he had laid to augment it, the 


advantages which might be drawn from it for the ſe- 


curity of Greece againſt foreign invaſions, and laſtly of 

the uſefulneſs of commerce with regard to the navy. 
Hitherto, ſaid he, the Athenians have apply'd their 
thoughts rather to grow rich than great, and this has 
been the ſource of our luxury, licentiouſneſs and popu- 
lar diſcords; wherever a people carry on commerce only 
to increaſe their wealth, the ſtate is no longer a repub- 
lic but a ſociety of merchants, who have no other bond 
of union but the deſire of gain. The generous love of 


their country is no longer thought of when the public 
I good 
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deavour d to prevent theſe —ů— our ik ban 
by cheir trade in time of peace,/and are of ſervice in 
defending our country in time of war; by thia means 
commerce contributes not only to enrich the ſubject, 
but to augment the ſtrengtli of the ſtate ; the public 
good unites with the intereſt of each private ſubject, 
and trade does not in the leaſt diminiſh military virtue. 
When Cyrus was return d to Athens Piſiſtratus and 
Solon carried him to ſee their dramatic entertainments. 
Magnificent theatres, pompous decorations, and the nice 
rules which have been ſince obſerved, were not then 
known. Tragedy was not in that perfection to which it 
was brought by Sophocles, but it anſwer d all the views 
of policy for which it had been introduc d. The Greek 
poets, in their dramatic pieces, uſually repreſented the ty- 

ranny of Kings, in order to ſtrengthen the averſion of the 
Athenians to regal government; but Pifiſtratus directed 
the deliverance of Andromeda to be ated. The poet had 
ſcatter d throughout his tragedy ſeveral ſtrokes of pane- 
gyric, which were the more ingenious, as they might be 
apply d not only to Perſeus, but to Cyrus who was de- 
ſcended from him. After this entertainment Solon led 
the young Prince to his retreat on Mars-Hill to take a 
repaſt there; it was more frugal than that at the palace 
of Pififtratus, but not leſs agreeable. During this repaſt 
Cyrus deſir d the wiſe old man to explain to him the 


Ee political 
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political deſign and priveipg! _—_ of 9 9 75 8800 
were not yet underſtand. $911} r. ve. 


Solon who was himſefa pour anbiver'ds The hate 


is a living picture of the virtues and paſſions of men; 
Imitation deceives the mind into a belief that the ob- 
jects are really pteſent and not repreſented. Vou have 
formerly read our poet Homer, the drama is only an 
abridgement of epic- poeſy; the one is an action recited, 
the other an action repreſented; the one recounts the 
ſucceſlive triumphs of virtue over vice and fortune, che 
other repreſents the unforeſeen miſchiefs caus d by tlie 
paſſions; the one may abound with the marvellous and 
ſupernatural, becauſe it treats of heroic; exploits, which 
the Gods alone inſpire; | but in the other the natural 
muſt be joined with the ſurpriſing to/ſhew the genuine 
effects and play of human paſſions; the heaping of won- 
ders upon wonders tranſports the mind beyond the limits 
of nature, but it only excites admiration; on the con- 
trary, by deſeribing the effects of virtue and vice, both 
without us and within us, man is brought to ſee and 
know himſelf, the heart is touch d while the mind is 
delighted and amus d. To reach the ſublime the poet 
muſt be a Philoſopher; the moſt beautiful flowers, 
graces and paintings only pleaſe the imagination with- 
out ſatisfying the heart or improving the underſtand- 
ing; ſolid principles, noble ſentiments and various 
characters muſt be diſpers d throughout, in order to 
- diplay 


a to us * virtue a0 nature. Man muſt he 
repreſented as he is and as he appears, in his native co- 
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_ and under his diſguiſes, that the picture may re. 


ſemble the original, in which there is always a contraſt 
of virtues and imperfections. At the ſame time it is ne- 
ceſſary to conform to the weakneſs: of mankind; too 
much moralizing - tires, too much reaſoning chills the 
mind; we muſt turn maxims into action, convey noble 
ſentiments by a ſingle ſtroke, and inſtruct rather by che 
manners of the hero than by his diſcourſe. 

| Theſe are the great rules fou nded upon human mature; 
and the ſprings which muſt be put in motion to make 
pleaſure ſerviceable to inſtruction. I foreſee that one day 
theſe rules may he improv dʒ hitherto I haye;contented 
myſelf with making the theatre, a ſchool of Philoſophy 
for the young Weg. uſeful to their education It 
argues an ignorance of human nature to think of leading 


it to wiſdom at once by conſtraint and ſeverity: During 
the ſprightlineſs and fire of youth, there is no fixing the 


attention of the mind but by amuſing it; this age is always 
upon its guard againſt precepts, and therefore that they 
may be reliſhed it is neceſſary to "IR them . the 
form of pleaſure. 1 obti vr 

Cyrus admired the great Pers both political wy 
moral of the theatre, and ſaw clearly at the ſame time 
that the principal rules of tragedy are not arbitrary, but 
taken from nature. He thought he could not better 
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 fuperfluous ornaments and childiſh prettineſſes, which 
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ſhew his thankfulneſs to Solon for his inſtructions than 
by letting him ſea the impreſſion they had made upon 


him. I now perceive, ſaid he, that the Egyptians ate 


much in the wrong to deſpiſe the Greeks, and eſpecially 


you Athenians : They look upon your graces; your de- 
licacies and your ingenious turns as frivolous thoughts, 


denote a puerility of mind and a weakneſs of genius, 
which will not fuſſer you to riſe higher. But 1 ſee 
that you have a nicer taſte than other nations, that 
you are better acquainted with human nature, and 
know how to make pleaſures inſtructive. The people of 


other countries are moſtly affected with bold flights, 


violent tranſports and bloody cataſtrophes : It is for want 
of ſenſibility that we do not diſtinguiſh like you the 
different ſhades of human thought and paſſion; we are 
not acquainted with thoſe ſoft and ſweet pleaſures that 
ariſe from delicate ſentiments. Solon touck'd with the 
politeneſs of the Prince's diſcourſe, could not forbear 
embracing him and ſaying : Happy the nation that is 
govern d by a Prince who travels over the earth and ſeas, 
to carry back into his own country all the treaſures of 
wiſdom ! Cyrus foon after prepar'd to leave Athens, and 
at parting made the ſame promiſe to Pifiſtratus and Solon: 
which he had made to Chilo and Leonidas, of being, 
ever a faithful ally to Greece: He embark d with Araſpes 


at the port of Phalerus in a Rhodian veſſel which was 
bound for Crete. The 
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The Prince's defign i in going thither was not only 1 
to ſtudy the laws of Minos, but likewiſe to ſee Pytha- 
goras who had ſtopp'd there in his way to Croton: „„ 
All the Eaſtern Magi, whom that ſage had ſeen in his 
travels, had ſpoken of him to the Prince with encomi- 
ums; he was eſteem d the greateſt Philoſopher of his 
age, and to underſtand beſt of all men the ancient reli- 
gion of Orpheus: His diſpute with Anaximander the 
naturaliſt had fill d all Greece with his fame, and di- 
vided all the learned; Araſpes had been inform'd of 
this matter by the Philoſophers of Athens, and during, 
the voyage gave Cyrus the following account of it. 
Pythagoras, who was deſcended from the ancient Kings 
ofthe iſland of Samos, had been captivated with the charms. 
of wiſdom from his tendereſt years; he diſcover'd even 
from that time a ſuperior genius and a ſovereign taſte for 
truth. Not finding at Samoy any Philoſopher who could 
fatisfy his eager thirſt for knowledge, he left it at eighteen. 
years of age to ſeek eHewhere what he could not meet 
with in his own country; after having travell'd for ſeveral 
years in Egypt and Aſa, he returned home fraught with 
all the ſciences of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Gymnoſo- 
Phiſts and Hebrews; the ſublimity of his genius was equal 

to the extent of his e and the excellent qualities of. 
bis heart ſurpaſs d both; his lively and fertile i imagination. 
did not hinder the juſtneks of his reaſoning. 
| Anaximander had gone from his own country Miletus 


do 
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to the iſland of Samos; he bad all the talents which can 
be acquir'd by ſtudy, but his vnderſtanding was more ſub- 
tile than profound, his notions more glitteting than ſolid, 
and his deluding eloquence full of ſophiſtry: He was im- 
pious in the very bottom of his ſoul, yet affected all the 
outward. appearances of an extravagant ſuperſtition; he 
held as divine truths all the fables of the poets, and ſtuck 
tothe literal ſenſe of their allegories; he adopted all the 
vulgar opinions as principles, in order to degrade n 
and make it monſtrous. | 
Pythagoras loudly oppos'd theſe mis dene maxims, 
and endeavour d to clear religion of thoſe abſurd opinions 
which diſhonour d it, Anaximander had. known Pytha- 
goras from his infancy, he had inſtructed him in all the 
ſecrets of natural philoſophy, and had loved him with the 
affection of a father; but after the young Samian return'd 
from his travels, the Mileſian became jealous of his talents, 
and reſolv d to ruin him as an ingrate, who uſurped upon 
his rights, obſcured his glory and was like to be the oracle 
of Greece; he cover d himſelf with the veil of a deep hy- 
pocriſy, and accuſed Pythagoras of impiety; he ſecretly 


made ule of all arts to incenſe the people and alarm Poly- 
crates, who then reign'd in Samos; he addreſſed himſelf 
to all the ſets of Philoſophers, and to the prieſts of the 
different Divinities, to perſuade them that the Samian 
ſage, by teaching the unity of one ſole principle, deſtroy'd 


the Gods. of Greece : The King eſteem d and loy d 
| Pythagoras; ; 
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Pythagoras; yet he ſuffer d himſelf to be ano 
the artful repreſentations of Anaximander : The ue 
was baniſh'd from court and oblig d to quit his un- 
He leads at preſent a retir'd life in the iſlatrd of 
= and there ſtudies wiſdom without books or en- 
yerſation. Having ſearch'd deep into all the myſteries of 
nature, and diſcern'd thoſe marks of an infinite wiſdom 
and power,with which every part of the univerſe abounds, 
he ſoars upon the wings of contemplation, that he may 
unite himſelf to the ſovereign triith, whoſe impreſſions he 
receiyes withqut the mediu of words or ſounds*: This 
inſpiration, as I am told, is Lothix like Ale enthuſiaſm 
which heats the mind and agitates the body ; but it gra- 
dually ſtills the noiſe of the ſenſes and imagination, im- 
poſes filence on all vain refogings, and brings the ſoul to 
an inward calm, that reſembles the rephle of the Gods 
themſelves, whoſe infinite activity does not in the leaſt 
diminiſh their perfect tranquillity, In this ſublime ſtate 
Pythagoras practiſes all the human and ſ6cial virtues, but it 
is with an ultimate regard tothe Gods and 111 1rmtation: of | 
their veracity and goodneſs; he is madeſt, affable, Polite, 
delicate in all his une difintereſted'i in all his actions, 
ſpeaks little and never diſplays his talents but to inſpire the 
love of virtue. This account of the Sanden Tüll hre 
gave Cyrus a greater deſire to ſee him, and to learn the 
particulars of his diſpute. The Wind contind d rotfable 
and the veſſel in a few days made the iſland of Crete. 


See the notion of Simmias che Philoſopher in Plutarch concerning 
Scipio's genius. 1 
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Rus no ſooner arriv'd in Crete, 
but he went ſtrait to Gnoſſus, the 
capital of that iſtand, famous for 
the wonderful labyrinth made by 

— Dedalus, and the ſtately temple of 
. jupiter Olympius. This God was 
there repreſented without ears, to denote that the fo- 
vereign Lord- of the univerſe has no need of bodily 
organs 
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The temple load within a large. encloſure in the midſt 


of a ſacred. vod; the entrance into it was thropgh;s 
portico of twenty pillars of Oriental grenate; the. gate 
was of braſs finely cary di and was adorn'd on the fades 
let in the light only at the top, in order to hide from the 
eye all objects abroad except the heayens. The inſide 
a periſtyle of porphyry and Numidian marble; At certain 
diſtances one from another were ſeveral altars conſe/ 
crated to the celeſtial Gods, with the ſtatues of terreſ- 


trial Divinities between the pillars 5 the dome Was cover d | 
on the outſide with plates of flyer, and adorn'd on the 


inſide with the images of heroes, who had been deify'd 

for their merit, 8 16 
Cyrus enter d this temple ; the filence and majeſty 

of the place fill d him with awe and reſpect: He pro- 


learnt from Zoroaſter that the Jupiter Olympius of the 
Greeks was the ſame with the Oromazes of the Per- 
ſians, and the Oſiris of the Egyptians. He then caſt 
his eye over all the wonders of art which beautify'd this 
place; he was leſs ſtruck with the richneſs and magni- 
ficence of the altars, than with the nobleneſs and ex- 
_ preſſion of the ſtatues : As he had learnt the Greek 
2505 Put. of I6s and Ofiris, - 


Ft | Mythology, 


ſtrated himſelf and ador'd the Divinity preſent : He had 
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Mylclogy; he could eaſily diſtinguiſh - all the Divini- 


ties, and diſcern the myſteries couch'd in the allegorical 
figures that were before him. What drew his attention 
more eſpecially, was to ſee that each of the celeſtial Deities 


held in his hand a golden' tablet ; upon theſe tablegs 
were written the exalted ideas of Minos in religion, and 
the ſeveral anſwers which the oracles had given that 


law-giver, when he conſulted them about the nature 


of the Gods, and the worſhip they requir'd. 


Upon the tablet of Jupiter Olympius were to be read 
theſe words: „I' give being, life and motion to all 


creatures; no one can know me but he who ſeeks 


cc to reſemble me b.“ Upon that of Pallas: The 
« Gods make themſelves known to the heart, and con- 
“ ceal themſelves from thoſe who endeavour. nd com- 


cc prehend them by the underſtanding alone ©.” Upon 


that of the Goddels Urania: The divine laws are not 


chains to fetter us, but wings to raiſe us to the bright 
« Olympius a. Upon that of the Pythian Apollo was 
this ancient oracle: -The Gods take leſs delight to 
« dwell in heaven than in the ſoul of the juſt, - which 


© js their true temple*” While Cyrus was meditating 
on the ſublime ſenſe of theſe inſcriptions, a venerable 
old man enter d the temple, proſtrated himſelf before 


x Za 8E aute. gya, % ; King puele, vi £0 0p. Epimen. See 
Hammond on Acts of Apoſk. Ws xvii. V. 28. N 

b Plat. Epinom. © Ibid, | 4 Plat. de Rep. © Hierocl. aur. carm. 
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the ſtatue of Harpocrates, and remain d there a long time 
in profound ſilence. Cyrus ſuſpected it to be Pytha- 
goras, but durſt not interrupt his devotion. Pythagoras 
(for it was he) having paid his homage to the Gods, roſe 
up and perceived the two ſtrangers: He imagined, that 
in the air and mein of Cyrus he ſaw the ſame marks 
which Solon had deſcrib'd, when he gave him notice 
of the young Prince's intended voyage to Crete; he 
accoſted him with a ſalutation, and made himſelf known. 

The Samian ſage, that he might not diſturb the ſi- 
lence which ought to be obſerv'd in a place dedicated 
to the adoration of the immortal Gods, led Cyrus and 
Araſpes into the ſacred wood adjoining to the temple. 
Cyrus then ſaid to him: What I have ſeen upon the 
golden tablets gives me a high notion of your religion; 
I made haſte to come hither, not only to be inſtructed 
in the laws of Minos, but to learn from you the doc- 
trine of Orpheus about the golden age; I am told that 


it reſembles that of the Perſians concerning the empire 


of Oromazes, and that of the Egyptians relating to the 


reign of Oſiris; tis a pleaſure to ſee the traces of thoſe 
great truths in all nations; vouchſafe to unfold to me 
your ancient traditions, Solon, reply'd Pythagoras, ac- 
quainted me with your deſign of coming into this 
iſland ; I was going to Croton, but I have put off my 
voyage to have the pleaſure of ſeeing a hero, whoſe 


birth and conqueſts have been foretold by the oracles 
Ff 2 = 
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of almoſt all nations: I will conceal nothing from you 
of the myſteries of wiſdom, becauſe I know chat you 
will one day be the law-giver of Aſia as well as its con- 
queror. After this they fat down near à ſtatue of 
Minos in the ſacred wood; and the Philoſopher re- 
hears'd to them all the Mythology of the farſt-Greeks, 
making ule of the poetic ſtyle of Orpheus, which by 
its paintings and images render d ſenſible the ſublimeſt 
truths. 

In the golden age the inhabitants of the earth liv'd 
in a perfect innocence: Such as are the Elyſian fields 
for heroes, ſuch was then the happy abode of men; 
the intemperature of the air, and the war of the ele- | 
ments were unknown ; the North winds were not yet 
come forth from their deep grotto's ; the zephyrs only 
enliven'd all things with their ſoft and gentle breezes ; 
neither the ſcorching heats of ſummer, nor the ſeverities 
of winter were ever felt; the ſpring crown'd with flowers, 
and the autumn loaded with fruits, reigned together ; 
death, diſeaſes and crimes durſt not approach theſe happy 
places. The ſoul was not then impriſon'd in a grots 
mortal body as it is now it was united to a luminous, 
heavenly, etherial body b, which ſerv'd it as a vehicle to 
fy through the air, riſe to the ſtars and wander over all 

» See the Diſc. p. 63, &c. 
d The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts calPd this ſubtile vehicle of the 


ſoul, E&ua ay vet hes, Sed ncy, cubigeoy, Set Cudworth p. 785, to P- 58 
the 
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the regions of immenſity. Sometimes thoſe firſt men re- 
poſing themſelves in odoriferous groves, taſted all the 
pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip; ſometimes they {at at the 
table of the Gods, and were feafted with nectar and am- 
broſia; at other times Jupiter, attended by all the Divini- 
ties, mounted his wing d chariot and conducted them 
above the heavens. The poets have not celebrated, nor 
known that HIGHEST PLACE ; it was there that ſouls beheld 
truth, juſtice and wiſdom in their ſource; it was there 
that with the eyes of the pure ſpirit they contem- 
plated the firſt Eſſence, of whoſe brightneſs Jupiter and 
the other Gods are but ſo many rays ; there they were 
nouriſhed with beholding that object, till being no longer 
able to ſupport its ſplendor, they deſcended again to 
their ordinary abode. The Deities at that time took a 
pleaſure in converſing with men; the ſhepherdeſſes were 
loved by the Gods, and the Goddeſſes did not diſdain 
the love of ſhepherds ; the graces accompanied them 
every where, and theſe graces were the virtues them- 
ſelves; but alas! this golden age was of no long duration. 

One day men neglected to follow Jupiter's chariot, 
ſtaid in the fields of Hecate, got drunk with nectar, 
loſt their taſte for pure truth, and ſeparated the love 
of pleaſure from the love of order. The ſhepherdeſics 
viewd themſelves in fountains and became idolaters of 
their own beauty; each had her thoughts wholly taken 


r. dergl. See Diſc. p. 66. 


up 
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up about herſelf ; love forſook the earth, and toge- 
ther with him all the celeſtial Divinities diſappear d': 

The Sylvan Gods were changed into Satyrs, the Napææ 
into Bacchæ, and the Nayads into Syrens 3 ; the virtue 
and the graces were no longer the ſame ; and'ſelFloye, 
the parent of all vices; begot ſenſuality, the ſource of 
all miſeries. Nature was quickly transform'd in this 
lower ſphere: The ſun had no longer the ſame force, 
nor the fame mildneſs, its light was obſcur'd ; our 
globe fell to ruins, the abyſs was open'd and overflow'd 
it; it was divided by ſeas into iſlands and continents; 
the fruitful hills became craggy rocks, and the delight 
ful valleys frightful precipices : Nothing remain'd but 
ruins of the old world drown'd in the waters. The 
wings of the ſoul were clipt ; its ſubtile vehicle was 
broken; and ſpirits were thrown down into mortal bo- 
dies, where they undergo divers tranſmigrations, till 
they are purged of their crimes by expiatory pains. 
The etherial body was contracted, impriſon d and 
buried in a living ſepulchre, a coarſe covering, which 
is ever changing, which does not continue one mo- 
ment the ſame, and is ſomething merely accidental to 
our ſubſtance: The immortal ſeed, the incorruptible 
body, the ſubtile vehicle is at preſent the ſeat of the 
ſoul, and the channel of communication between the 
pure ſpirit and the groſs body, the hidden ſpring of 


a See Diſc. p. 26, 27. 
| all 


all the motions and 
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operations of our walking carcaſs: 
It was thus that the iron age ſucceeded to the golden, 
and it will laſt ten thouſand years; during which time 
Saturn conceals. himſelf i in an inacceſſible retreat ; but 
in the end he will reſume the reins of his empire, and 
reſtore the univerſe to its original ſplendor : All ſouls 
will then be re- united to their principle. This, conti- 
nued Pythagoras, is the allegory by which Orpheus 
has made us underſtand the firſt condition of man, and 
the miſery into which he is fallen. Our mortal body 
is the puniſhment of our crimes, and the diſorder of 
our heart is an evident proof of our being degraded. 

J perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that the principles of Zoro- 
aſter, Hermes and Orpheus are the ſame : Their alle- 
gories abound. with the ſublimeſt truths 5 why then 
will your prieſts reduce all to an outward worſhip 2 
They have ſpoken to me of Jupiter only. as of a law- 
giver who promiſes his near and ambroſia, not to ſolid 
virtues, but to the belief of certain opinions and the 
obſervance of ſome ceremonies which are of no uſe 
either to enlighten the mind, or to purify the heart. 
The corruption and avarice of the prieſts, reply d Py- 
thagoras, is the ſource of all theſe miſchiefs. The mi- 
niſters of the Gods who were eſtabliſh'd. at firſt ta; 
make men. good, turn the prieſthood into a vile trade; 
they mind only the outward ſhew of religion. The: 
vulgar not underſtanding the. myſterious meaning of 


the: 


bold wits give themſelves up to impiety. Some deſpiſe 
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the facred rites, fall into a groſs fuperſtition, while the 


even the pureſt antiquity; others deny the neceſſity. of 
an outward worſhip 3 others arraign the eternal Wiſ. 
dom, becauſe of the evils. and crimes which happen 
here below. Anaximander and his audacious ſchool 
actually ſpread abroad at this time throughout all Greece, 
that God and Nature are the ſame thing. Every one 
forms a ſyſtem after his own faſhion, without reſpecting 
the doctrine of the ancients. 

When Cyrus heard him name Anaxicanien he ſaid 
to him, I have been inform'd of the cauſe of your 
diſgrace and exile ; and have a great defire to know 
the particulars of your diſpute with that Mileſian Phi- 
loſopher ; tell me 'in what manner you combated- his 
doctrine. It may help very much to preſerve me from 
thoſe dangerous maxims, I have already ſeen at Ecba- 
tan ſeveral Magi who talk'd the fame language with 


Anaximander: The errors of the human mind are pretty 


near the ſame in all countries and in all times. The 
particulars of that diſpute, anſwer'd Pythagoras, will 
be long, but I ſhall not affect to ſhorten them left 
1 ſhou'd become obſcure. Upon my return to Samos, 
continued the Philoſopher, after my long travels, I 
found that Anaximander, who was now adyanc'd in 
years, had ſpread every where his impious doctrine: 
The young people had embrac d it; the love of by 

e 
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as aac to flatter their paſſions, hs vanity 
of thinking themſelves wiſer than other men, had 
e their underſtandings and drawn them into thoſe 
In order to [remedy theſe miſchiefs, I attack d 
þ a whe te of the Mileſian; he made me be cited 
before a tribunal of Pontiffs in the temple of Apollo, 
where the King and all the people of the city were 
aſſembled ; he began by repreſenting my doctrine under 
the moſt odious form, gave falſe and malicious turns 
to my words, and endeavoured to make me ſuſpected 
of the impiety of which he himſelf was guilty; 1 then 
roſe up and ſpoke in the following manner. 

O King | image of the great Jupiter! prieſts of Apollo! 
and you citizens of Samos! hearken to me and judge 
of my innocence ; I have travel'd among all the diffe- 
rent nations of the univerſe to learn wiſdom, which is 
only to be found in the tradition of the ancients; I 
have diſcover d, that from the origin of things men 
ador'd but one ſole eternal Principle ; that all the Gods 
of Greece are but different names to expreſs the attri- 
butes of the Deity, or the properties of Nature, which 
is the image of him. All that we can conceive of the 
ſupreme Eſſence preſents itſelf to the mind under the 
three forms of goodneſs, wiſdom and power ; the ſo- 
vereign good, the principle of all beings, the intelligence 
which deſign d the plan of the world and the energy 
which executed it. The Orientals call theſe three forms 
| Ce: 8 *Ononazis, 
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*Onxonazrs, MrrTana and MyThHras; the Egyp- 
tians OSIRIS, IS Is and Or vs; the Thracians UR 
nus, UIAAM IA and Lovz, the Tyrians Bzuus, VEnus 
and THaumMuz; the Greeks JI Ur ITEM, Mix IRA and 
Aror Lo. Sometimes we repreſent theſe three forms 
of the Divinity by the principal parts of nature, as 
the ſun, the moon and the earth, and we call them 
Phon zus, Phozzx and Pan; at other times by the 
elements of fire, air and water, and we ſtile them 
Vora, Juno and NeeTuNE; one while by that 
prolific vertue which produces wine, corn and fruits, 
and they are calld Baccnvus, CEBRES and VERTU 
NUs; often by the juſtice they exerciſe in the infer- 
nal regions, and they bear the names of P1vuro, 
PROSERK INE and MiNos: Moreover the firſt Form 
of the Divinity is repreſented by his eternity as he is 
the moſt ancient of all beings, and we call it Coꝝ Lus, 
Cnxonvus and SaTUrN: The ſecond Form by his 
fecundity as containing the ſeeds of all things, and we 
ſtile it RH EA, VESTA and CYBEBLE: The third Form 
by the authority he exerciſes in the government of the 
world, and we call it Max s as the arbiter of war, 
Mrxcunx as the ambaſſador of the ſupreme God, 
HERCUTEs as a hero who purges the earth of mon- 
ſters. Thus we expreſs the three attributes of the Deity 
which comprehend the totality of his nature by the 


« See Diſc, p. 8, 9. compar'd with p. 36, 37- _ 
original 
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original Father the author of all beings,” the immortal! 


Virgin the mother of nature; and the ſom of Jupiter the 
emariation from thoſe two principled,” All theſe names 
nevertheleſs denote but one and the ſame power which 
drew all beings viſible and inviſible out of nothing; 3 
but mankind have confounded the work with the ar- 
fificer, the image with the original; the ſhadow with 
the ſubſtance they have forgotten the ancient doctrine, 
they have loſt the meaning of 'our allegories and ſtop 
at the outward fymbols without entring into the ſpirit 
of them: This is the ſource of thoſe numbetleſs errors 
which prevail at preſent throughout all Greece, degtade 
religion and render it contemptible. Moreover I find 
that it is a ſtedfaſt maxim in all nations, that men are 
not what they were in the golden age, that they are 
debas d and degraded, and that religion is the only 
means to reſtore the ſoul to its original grandeur, to 
make her wings grow again and to raiſe her to the ethe- 
rial regions from whence ſhe is fallen. It is neceffary firſt 


to become man by civil and ſocial virtues, and then to 


reſemble the Gods by that love of the SoVEREION 


BeavTy, ORDER and PRRTECTTON which makes us 


love virtue for itſelf: This is the only worſhip worthy 
of the immortals, and this is all my dodrine. 


Anaximanderthen roſe up in the midſt of the aſſembly; 
his age, talents and reputation gain'd him a Ane and 


See Diſc. p. 16. 
Gg 2 univerſal 


univerſal attention. Pythagoras faid be, deſtroys reti- 
gion by his refinements ; his love of oR DER is a chi 


neſs of each intelligence. The father of Gods and 
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mera; let us conſult nature, let us ſearch into all the 
ſecret receſſes of man's heart, let us interrogate men of 
all nations, we ſhall find that fſelf-love is the ' ſource of 
all our actions, all our paſſions and even all our virtues: 
Pythagoras loſes himfelf in his abſtract reaſonings; I 
keep to ſimple nature, and there I find my principles: 
The feeling and ſentiment of all. hearts authorizes my 


doctrine, and this kind of proof is the ſhortel and moſt 


convincing. 

Anaximander, anſwer'd I, ubitutes e m 
fions in the room of noble ſentiments, he always re- 
preſents what men ordinarily do, as the ſtandard of 
what they ought to do; but the weakneſs of nature 
blinded and enfeebled by the paſſions is not the rule 
of nature enlighten'd and fortified by. the ſovereign 


reaſon ;' he affirms boldly but he proves nothing; this 
is not my method ; my proofs are theſe, they ſeem to 


me clear and ſolid. The ſovereign will of the great 
Jupiter ought to be the univerſal rule of our will; he 
loves all beings more or leſs, in proportion to their 


reſemblance” with him; it is the degree of this reſem- 


blance which conſtitutes the beauty, truth and good- 


men loves himſelf as the ſovereign good, and all other 


beings as his emanations; and this ſhould be our w__ 
Self- 


4 
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elk lane, to nn muſt be the eſſect and not the 
cauſe of our love for the ſupreme good; the love of 
the InziniTELY. GAEZAT ſhould be the ground of 
our love for the InziniTELY LITTLE; the love of 
the original, the motive of our love for the pictures. 
This is the eternal law, the immutable order, and the 


love of the ſovereign beauty. 

Anaximander interrupted me with a Aiſdainful "HY 
and anſwer'd; Pythagoras impoſes upon you by words 
without meaning, by abſtracted ideas that are of no 
uſe in ſocial life, by chimeras hatched in the empty 
brain of idle ſophiſts who exhauſt themſelves in vain 
ſpeculations; what is this eternal law ? this order con- 
formable to it? this love of the ſovereign beauty with 
which he continually dazzles our eyes? let him explain 
himſelf clearly, and all his fine ſpun notions will 11 
into ſmoak. 

* The law, reply d I, is the intelligence which pro- 
duced all things, the ſovereign reaſon of the great Ju- 
piter, the divine Minerva who inceſſantly ſprings from 
his head. The order conformable to this law, is 
founded upon the different degrees of reality which 
the All- producing ſpirit has given to his works, the im- 
mutable relations and eſſential differences which are be- 
tween them. The love conformable to this order is to 
prefer that which is more perfect to that which is leſs 


See Hierocles on the golden verſes of Pythag. P. 14. 


ſo, 
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on not only in all kinds but in the ſeveral ſpecies and 


individuals, * Laſtly the ſovereigh beauty has no perfect 
Aimilitude with any thing we behold on earth or in 


the heavens; whatever elſe is beautiful is only ſo by a 
participation of its beauty; all other beauties may in- 


creaſe, decay, change or-periſh, but this is ſtill the fame 


in all times and in all places; tis by contemplating the 
different degrees of tranſient, variable and finite beauty, 


and by carrying our 'thoughts beyond them all, that 


we at length reach to that ſupreme Beauty which is 
ſimple, pure, uniform, immutable; without colour, fi- 


gure or human qualities. Anaximander pretends that 


this doctrine is a chimerical idea, and a vain refine- 
ment which has no influence in ſocial life, but all the 
philoſophers and legiſlators have thought otherwiſe ; ; 
Hermes, Orpheus and Minos laid it down as a fun- 
mental principle that a man muſt prefer the public good 
to his private intereſt from the ſole love of goodneſs, 
juſtice and perfection: It was to this order that Codrus 
thought himſelf bound to ſacrifice not only his crown but 
his life; his view in conforming to this order was not to 
render himſelf happy, on the contrary he believ'd it his 
duty to devote himſelf to death, and to make no ac- 
count of himſelf becauſe the love of order exacted it. If 
we can love nothing but with reference to ourſelves, each 
member of ſociety will come by degrees to conſider himſelf 


See Plat, feſt, ed. Steph. p. 211. 
1 * 
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7Fr 
as an independent being made for himſelf ; there will be 
no reaſon to ſacrifice private intereſt to publie good; 
noble ſentiments and heroic virtues will be deſtroy d: 
Nor is this all, every conceal'd crime will ſoon be au- 
thoriz d; if virtue be not amiable for itſelf, each: man 
will forſake it when he can hide himſelf from the eyes 
of the public; he will commit. all crimes without re-- 
morſe when intereſt carries him to it, and he is not 
with-held by fear; and thus is all ſociety difloly* d: 
whether therefore you conſider 2 or ar both 
conſpire to prove my doctrine. Ee 

Here Anaximander anſwer d: Pythagoras is unac- 
quainted with the nature of the ſoul; the deſire of 
happineſs conſtitutes the eſſence of the will ; pleafure 
is the great law both of mortal and immortal natures, 
its attractive force is irreſiſtible and it is the only mov- 
ing ſpring of man's heart; the fight of perfection acts 
upon us only by the. pleaſing ſenſation it cauſes in us. 

We always love with pleafure, anſwer d I, but we do 
not always love for the fake of pleaſure. As the delight 
which accompanies the perception of truth is not: the. 
reaſon why we acquieſce in truth, ſq the pleaſure which 
accompanies the view of order is not the reaſon why 
we love juſtice. That which determines the pure act 
of the will, both in the one and the other caſe, is the. 
perception of the immutable relations, and eſſential dif- 
terences between beings ; to. know theſe relations and 


theſe. 
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theſe differences is truth; to act according to theſe re- 
lations and differences is virtue. We may follow juſtice 
for the good it procures us, but we cannot love it but 


for itſelf, that only for the ſake of which we love be- 
Ang properly the object of our love. As the moſt un- 


juſt of all men would be he, who, while he committed 
all ſorts of crimes, ſhould paſs for juſt and ſo enjoy the 
honours of virtue and the pleaſures of vice; ſo the per- 
fectly juſt man would be he who ſhould love juſtice 
for itſelf, and not for the honours and pleaſures which 
accompany it; who ſhould paſs for unjuſt while he 
practiſed the moſt exact juſtice ; who ſhould not ſuf- 


fer himſelf to be moved by ignominy, diſtreſs or the 


moſt cruel ſufferings, but ſhould continue ſtedfaſt in 
the love of juſtice, not becauſe it is delightful, but be- 
cauſe it is juſt. Tis thus that the Gods do good from 
the pure love of good ; the ſoul is an image of their 
ſubſtance, conſequently ſhe may imitate. them and love 
virtue foritſelf ; the perception of truth may act as ſtrong- 
ly upon her as the ſenſation of pleaſure. 

Ever ſince the iron age began, men are ſo blinded 
that they do not comprehend this ſuhlime love of vir- 
tue; the philoſophers themſelves arrive to it but by 
flow degrees; wiſdom, in purifying the heart, accom- 
modates herſelf to the weakneſs of our e, d and 


? 


= See Plat. Rep. lib, 2. P. 26. 
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zmperfect nature.” The divine Themis iuebriates us at 
firſt with — delights te counterballance in us 
the weight of terreſtrial pleaſures. She allures us by a 
ſweet ſmile, enchants us by her looks all charming, 
tranſports us by the amiable truths ſhe preſents to the 
mind; we then adhere to virtue for the fake of thoſe 
ſyeets that accoinpany it: But in proportion as tlie 
ſoul withdraws from outward objects her love becomes 
more exalted, more delicate and more generous; the 
enters deeply into herſelf, condentres all her powers, 
and retires into her ſpiritual nature; ſhe ſees all: the 
windings and turnings of the 0 ſhe diſcovers all 
the enormities of her ſelf- love which made her refer 
all her virtues to herſelf, and practiſe them only out 
of vanity, that ſhe might become the idol of men by 
an uſurpation upon the rights of the Gods; ſhe ſuffers 
inexpreſſible pains to expiate theſe ſecret iniquities; ſhe 
at length gets out of herſelf, riſes above | herſelf, ſepa- 
rates and diſengages herſelf from every thing, that ſhe 
may be united to the immutable Beauty, and behold 
him with that eye with which alone he can be ſeen; 
then it is that ſhe brings forth not the ſhadows of vir- 
tue, but the virtues themſelves, ſhe becomes immortal 
and the friend of God b. Such is the immun law 


PL 


See Nose Pſellus, Jambl ichus, Porphyry and the Platoniſts of 


the third century, when they. ſpeak of the Purification of the ſoul. 
2 Plato's feaſt, P."212, 
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goras artfully endeavours to create in you a 


beware of his ſophiſtry. 
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of Themis the human virtues are acquired: with: plea. = 

fore, but deification only by ſufferings, and by being 
ſtript of every thing that is mortal and terteſtrial- in 
us. It was thus that Hercules found exquiſite pleaſures 
in his twelve labours, and in all the exploits of an heroic 
virtue, but he was not deify'd till be had paſs d 'thro: 
the purifying flames of 'Themis, which your poets have 
donſum d the poiſon'd robe of the Centaur, of the monſter 
Typhon, and of the evil principle, which that fon of Ju- 
pier had put on to give us an example of perſoct virtue; 
in the midſt of the devouring flames he rejoiced at the 
deſtruction of all that he had reociv'd from his mother 
Alcmene ; the ſight of the immutable order ſo raviſh'd 
and tranſported him out of himſelf, that ke could not 


give a thought to his own happineſs. 
Here Anaximander cry'd out with fury, Pythagoras 
is ignorant of the hiſtory of the Gods, he ſays we muſt 
reſemble them, they ſwim in delights above, and de- 
ſcend upon earth only to pleaſe thernſelves with the 
terreſtrial Goddeſſes, Jupiter himſelf is an inſtance 
of it; to imitate them is to Purſue pleaſure; Fycha- 


in- 


difference for the feaſt of the God, make yo deſpiſe 
Nectar and Ambroſia, and deſtroy in you the invinci- 
ble defire of happineſs natural to all intelligences; I give 


you warning of the horrible conſequences of his Hyſtem, 
« Juſtice, 
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* reply d I a is amiable 
for idledf; if we love it only for the advantages it pro- 
cures us we are not good but politic; tis the higheſt 
injuſtice to love juſtice only for the fake! of reward ; to 
aſpire to the table of the Gods merely to pleaſe and 
delight ourſelves, is not to love che ſovereign good, tis 
to degrade it and make it ſubſervient to our intereſt. It 
was thus that fouls fell from the ſublime plage in heaven, 
they loved nectar and amhroſia more than truth, and 
— the love of pleaſure from the love of order. 
To love the ſovereign BRAurr only as beneficent, 
is to love him for the finite participation of his gifts; 
tis to love him for what he does in us, and not for 
what he is in himſelf; tis to ſeparate the ſovereign good 
nels from the ſupreme juſtice; to love the — 
BzauTy for his perfection, is to love him for. his im- 
menſe totality ; tis to love him for what we know of him, 
and not for what we feel of him; tis to love without 
meaſure the Being without limits; and it is this love 
which dilates, elevates, deifies ak gives a kind of 
immenſity to the ſoul. I maintain therefore with all 
the ancients that we are not to deſire admittance to 
the table of the Gods, but as a Rate in which we are 
united to the ſovereign Baur transform d into his 
image and perfected in his love. Is Olympus leſs the ob 
Ject of our deſire, eie alte, a motive 


Hh 2 hs 
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worthy of the Gods? Do we love the Gods the leſs, 


becauſe we prefer their OY to W n chat 
is drunk at their ta Lon 
O Samians! 1 ee not pohly to 


: 4 — # on : 


and your minds but to corrupt your manners; he 


deceives you by ſticking to the literal ſenſe of: your 
Mythology. The Gods who are exempt from human 
frailties do not deſcend upon earth to ſatisfy any paſ- 
ſions; all that wiſe antiquity tells us of the amours of 
Jupiter and the other Diyinities, are but an ingenious 
allegory to repreſent the pure communications of the 
Gods with mortals ſince the iron age. 'Your philoſophers 
always deſcribe virtue to us as a divine energy de- 
ſcending from heaven, they continually ſpeak of guar- 
dian Deities, who inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us, 
to ſhew that heroic virtues can proceed from the Gods 
alone; but thoſe poets who ſeek only to pleaſe and to 
ſtrike the imagination by heaping wonders upon won- 
ders, have disfigured your Mythology by their fictions. 
Here Anaximander cry'd out again with an air of 
zeal and enthuſiaſm: Will you ſuffer, O Samians, your 
religion to be thus deſtroy d, by turning its myſteries 
into allegories, blaſpheming againſt the ſacred books of 
your poets, and denying the moſt undoubted facts of 
tradition > Pythagoras overthrows your altars, your 
temples and your prieſthood, that he may lead you to 


impiety, under pretence al ami ſuperſtition. A 
H BH cConfuſed 
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confuſed murmur immediately roſe in the aſſembly; 
they were divided in their ſentiments; the greateſt 
part of the prieſts call'd me impious and an enemy 
of religion. Perceiving then the deep diſſimulation of 
Anaximander and the blind zeal. of the people who 
were deluded by ſophiſtry, it was impoſſible for me to 
contain myſelf, and raiſing my voice I faid : 4115 
O King, prieſts. and Samians, hearken to me for the 
laſt time. I would not at firſt lay open the myſteries of 
Anaximander's monſtrous ſyſtem, nor endeavour in a 
public aſſembly to render his perſon odious as he has 
labour d to do mine; hitherto I have reſpected his grey 
hairs, but now that I ſee the pit of deſtruction into which 
he ſeeks to hurry you, I can no longer be ſilent without 
being falſe to the Gods and to my country. Anaximan- 
der ſeems to you to be zealous for religion, but in rea- 
lity he endeavours to deſtroy it. Hear what- his prin- 
ciples are, which. he teaches in ſecret to. thoſe who 
will liſten to him. There is nothing in the univerſe 
but matter and motion; in the fruitful boſom of an 
infinite matter every thing is produc'd by an eternal 
revolution of forms; the deſtruction of ſome is the 
birth of others; the different ranging of the atoms is 
what alone makes the different ſorts of minds, but all 
is diſſipated and plung'd again into the ſame abyls after 
death. According to Anaximander, that which is now 
ſtone, wood, metal, may be.diffoly/d-and, transform'd . 
not 
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not only into water, air and pure flame, but into . 
tional ſpirit ; according to him our own idle fears hare 
dug the infernal pit, and our own ſcared imagination 
is the ſource of thoſe famous rivers which flow in 
gloomy Tartarus; our fuperſtition has peopled the ce- 
leſtial regions with Gods and Demi-Gods, and it is 
our vanity which makes us imagine that we ſhall one 
day drink nectar with them; according to him good- 
neſs and malice, virtue and vice, juſtice and injuſtice, 
are but names which we give to things as they pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe us; men are born vicious or virtuous, as 
typers are born des und lambs mild; all is the effect 
of an invincible fatality, and we think that we chuſe, 
only becauſe the ſweetneſs of pleaſure hides the force 
which irreſiſtibly draws us. This, O Samians, is the 
dreadful precipice to which he would lead you. 
While I was ſpeaking, the Gods declared themſelves. 
Before the diſpute the high prieft of Delphos had been 
conſulted about my doctrine ; his deciſions are always 
agreeable to the will of the great Apollo; the anſwer 
he ſent to the prieſts of Samos was this; * You accuſe 
4 Pythagoras of erring thro an exceſs of love for the 
c ſupreme Beauty, and JI accuſe you of erring thro 


« A want of friendſhip for your fellow citizen; the 
« God whom I ſerve equally abhors thoſe who aſpire 
“ not to the pleaſures of Olympus, and thoſe who 

« defire them only to gratify their paſſions ; mortak 


I « have 
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« have often need to think of nectar and ambroſia, in 
—ͤ 2 - cup of Circe which 
« transforms men into hogs ; but when the Goddeſs: 
« Minerva deſcends into heroes, they perform noble 
« actions from noble motives ; pure pleaſures accom- 
« pany them, glory environs them, immortality follows. 
them, but virtue is alone their object. Scarce had 
they read this anſwer of the pontiff, when à divine 
voice ſeemed to come from the innermoſt part of the 
temple, and to ſay, The Gods do god ſor the ſole 
« love of good, you cannot honour them worthily but 
« by reſembling them.” The pricfts and the multitude, 
who were more ſtruck with the prodigy than they had 


been with the truth, chang'd their ſentiments and de- 
clard in my favour. Anaximander perveived it, and 


imagining that I had. corrupted the pontiffs in order. 
to delude the people, hid himſelf under a new kind: 
of hypocriſy, and ſaid to the aſſembly, The oracle has 
ſpoken and I muſt be ſilent; I believe, but I am not 
yet enlighten'd ;. my heart is touch'd but my under- 
ſtanding is not convinc'd ; I defire to diſcourſe with. 
Pythagoras in private, and to be inſtructed by his rea- 
fonings. Being moved and ſoſtned with Anaximander's. 
ſeeming ſincerity, I embraced him with tears of joy | 
in the preſence of the King and the pontidls, and con- 
— own houſe. The * wretch 


* See Hier. aur. carm. 


imagining 


/ 
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cage that it was — a man of ſenſe 
of the people and gain their ſuffrages. We were no 
ſooner: alone than he changed his ſtile and aid to me: 

The diſpute between us is reduc d to this queſtion; 
e the eternal nature acts with wiſdom or deſign, 
or takes all ſorts of forms by a blind neceſſity: Let 
us not dazzle our eyes with vulgar prejudices; a Phi- 
loſopher cannot believe but when he is foro d to it by 
a complete evidence; I reaſon only upon what I ſee, and 
I ſee nothing in all nature but an immenſe matter and 
an infinite activity; this active matter is eternal; now 
an infinite active force muſt, in an eternal duration, 
of neceſſity give all forts of forms to an immenſe mat- 
ter; it has had other forms than what we ſee at pre- 
ſent, and it will take new ones; every thing has chang'd, 
and does change, and will change, and this is ſufficient 
for the production not only of this world but of num- 
berleſs worlds inviſible to us. 

What you offer, reply'd I, is nnd but Ophiſtry 
inſtead of proof. You ſee nothing in all nature, ſay 
you, but an infinite activity and an immenſe matter; 
L allow it; but does it follow from . thence, that the 
infinite activity is a property of matter? Matter is eter- 
nal-(added you) and it may be ſo, becauſe the infinite 
force which is always acting may have always produc'd 
1125 it; 
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it; but do you conclude from thence that it is the only 
. ſubſtance? I ſhall agree alſo that an all powerful, 
active force may in an eternal duration give all ſorts 
of forms to an immenſe matter; but is this a proof 
that that foree acts by a blind neceſſity and without 
deſign ? Tho I ſhou d admit your principles, FL muſt 
deny your conſequences, which ſeem to me ae 
falſe. My reaſons are theſee +l 

The idea which we have of matter — not rk 
that of active force; matter does not ceaſe; to he matter 
when in perfect reſt; it cannot reſtore motion to itſelf 
when it has loſt it; from whence I-conclude that it 
is not active of ieſelf, and conſequently that infinite 
force is not one of its properties. Further, I perceive 
in myſelf and in ſeveral beings with which I am en- 
compaſs d, a reaſoning principle which feels, thinks, 
compares and judges: Motion only changes the ſitua- 
tion or figure of bodies; now it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that matter without thought and ſenſation can become 
ſenſible and intelligent merely by ſhifting its place, or 
changing its figure; there is no connection between theſe 
ideas: Iallow that the quickneſs of our ſenſations depends 
often upon the motion of the humours in the body, and 
this proves that ſpirit and body may be united, but by no 
means that they are the ſame; and from the whole 1 con- 
clude, that there is in nature another ſubſtance beſides 
maten And conſequently that there may be a ſovereign 


I i intellect 
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intellect much ſuperior to mine, to yours, and to choſe 
of all other men. In order to know whether there be 
ſuch an intelle&, I fally out of myſelf, I run over all 
the wonders of the univerſe, I obſetve the conſtancy 
and regularity of its laws, the fruitfulneſs and variety of 
its productions, che connection and ſuitableneſs of its 
parts, the conformation of animals, the ſtructure of 
plants, the order of the elements and the revolutions 
of che heavenly bodies : I cannot doubt but that all 
is the effect of art, contrivance and a ſupreme wiſdom; 
I then draw a veil over all the beings with which I am 
encompaſs d; I confider them only as phantoms, mere 
appearances and illuſtons; I ſhut my eyes, I ſtop my 
ears, I return again into my ſelf, to conſider that 
reaſoning principle which I have already proved not 
to be material, which might ſubſiſt tho all bodies were 
annihilated, and which ſhews me all objects without 
preſenting itſelf to my view. Since there cannot be an 
eternal ſucceſſion of effects without a cauſe, it follows 
neceſſarily that he who made this intelligent principle 
muſt be himſelf intelligent; hence I cenclude that the 
INIIN ITE Foxcs which you acknowledge to be 1 in 
nature is a S0 REIN INTELLISENeE. When 1 
thus return into myſelf, I again perceive the great Ju- 
| piter whom you would hide from wy eyes; I ind my=- 
ſelf at preſent alone with him, he is ſufficient to me, 


he continually acts upon me, he is the cauſe of all my 
ſenſations 
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6 of all my thoughts; he can repreſent num- 
berleſs worlds to me, tho there were nothing in all nature 
but he and I. Earth, air and heaven, planets and ſtars, uni- 
verſal nature, I behold you no more; vain ſhadows, im- 
perfect images, disfigured pictures, you are vaniſh d away, 
I perceive nothing but your original and your cauſe, I 
am ſwallow d up, I loſe myſelf in his boſom and I need 
only feel my own being to be convinc d of his. 

I remember, {aid Cyrus, that Zoroaſter Ae to 
me all theſe truths: A ſuperficial view of the wonders 
of the univerſe might leave the mind in ſome uncer- 
tainty, but when we deſcend: to particulars, when we 
enter into the ſanctuary of nature and ftudy its ſecrets, 
laws and effects to the bottom, when we are well ag 
quaimed with ourſelves, and compare what we feel 
within us with what we ſee without us, it is impoſſible 
any longer to heſitate: I do not ſee how Anaximan- 
der cou'd reſiſt the force of your arguments. 

He anſwer d me, Your reaſoning is plauſible, but 
has no ſolidity in it; you always ſhun the main queſtion P 
by the dexterous * of your mind. I agree with 
you, that there cannot be an eternal ſucceſſion of effects 
without a firſt cauſe; this would be an infinite chain 
hanging upon mn an immenſe weight without a 


Spinoza never ſuppos'd an eternal ſucceſſion of ſecond cauſes without 


a firſt. He confutes that opinion by Mr. Wollaſton's argument, Mn 
is the ſame that Anaximander uſes here. See Spin. Epilt. 29. 


I'iz ſupport; 
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ſupport; I likewiſe allow that the: idea of matter does 
not include that of active force, as the idea of active forec 
does not include that of wiſdom; ibecauſe the different 
attributes of one and the ſame eſſence may be ſepatately 
conceiv'd. Laſtly, I grant that bodies do not become 
intelligent by changing of place and figure ; but you 
aſeribe to matter properties which it has not: Matter 
and extenſion are the ſame thing.; now you know that 
extenſion has neither colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte; and 
I add that it has neither fix d bounds, nor diſtinct parts, 
nor real motions: All theſe qualities are but ideas“, or 
perceptions of the ſoul, caus d by the action of the im- 
menſe © extenſion, which ſhews itſelf ſucceſſively to us 
under different forms: This principle being laid down 
my real doctrine is this. We cannot baniſh from our 
minds the ideas of eternity, immenſity and infinity, 
they every where preſent themſelves to us; we can ex- 
plain nothing without them: Theſe three properties are 
therefore the attributes of ſome eternal, immenſe and 


dabſolutely infinite Being; there can be no other? ſub- 


ſtance but his, it is one and it is all; it is the univerſal 


being, and is both f extended and intellectual; what 
=P HH makes 


' = Deſcartes. d Dr. Berkley. © F. Malebranche. 

+ Spinoza ſays expreſsly the ſame things. Deus eſt Ens abſolute in- 
finitum. © Preter Deum nulla dari neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. 
f Cogitatio eſt attributum Dei, ſive Deus eſt res cogitans. Extenſio 
eſt attributum De', five Deus elt res extenſa. Subſtantia cogitans & 

ſubſtantia 


makes a of * is not any real diſtinction 
of ſubſtance, but the difference of form; the eternal 
nature acts continually within itſelf, by itſelf and upon 

itſelf, according to the whole extent of its infinite power, | 
and thereby neceſſarily produces all ſorts of forms; this | 
boundleſs power is not reſtrain d by thoſe rules which l 
are called wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice; for theſe be- 

long to finite beings, and by no means to the infinite. 

Let me ſee you attack this ſyſtem with ſold reaſons, 

without | ſeeking to dazzle my eyes with metaphors, 

allegories and the looſe declamations of an orator. 

I anſwer d; If you only maintained, that all eſſences 

are but different forms of the divine eſſence, that our 
ſouls are portions of the ſoul of the world, and our bo- 

dies part of his immenſe extenſion, you would not be 

an atheiſt, but you would hold abſurdities with many 

other *philoſophers who have a ſincere abhorrence of 

all impiety. They ſuppoſe as. you do that there is in 


ſubſtantia extenſa una eademque eſt ſubſtantia, quæ jam ſub hoc jam ſub 
illo attributo concipitur. 8 Res particulares nihil ſunt niſi Dei attribu- 
torum modi. % Ex neceſſitate naturæ divinæ infinita infinitis modis 
ſequi debent. Deus eſt omnium rerum cauſa immanens, non verd tranſiens. 
Intellectus, voluntas, amor ad modos Dei five entia particularia perti- 
nent, non ad ſubſtantiam æternam & infinitam. Vid. Spin. Eth. Part. . 


Def. 6. Prop. 8, 13, 16, 18, 25, 31. & Part. 2. Prop. 1, 2, 2, 10. 
& Scholia. 


It was the opinion of che Stoicks, of ſome of the diſciples of Or- 


pheus, and of the ancient Pantheiſts, and is held by ſome of the modern 
Chineſe. See Diſc. p. 48, 49. 
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all nature but one ſubſtance, that the whole univerſe 
| is an emanation from the divine eſſence, or an \ Expat» 
fion of it; but they | believe that there is an- infinite 
ſpirit who preſides over all -ſpitits, a ſovereign wiſdom 
that governs the world, a ſupreme goodneſs that loves 
all its productions; they never imagin'd as you do, that 
the one only ſubſtance acts without ji” ROPE or 
juſtice, without knowing or having any regard to the 
immutable relations and eſſential differences between 
beings; your atheiſm lies there; and what proof do 
you offer for your opinion ? In order to demonſtrate 
and convince, is it enough to heap propokition upon 
propoſition, take for granted and affirm boldly 2 = 

He replied with an haughty aſſurance, my whole 
ſyſtem turns upon this ſingle * principle, that there is 
but one only ſubſtance in nature; this being demon- 
ſtrated, all the reſt follows by neceſſary and unavoidable 
conſequence. Now this great principle I prove thus; 
when the eternal being produces new ſubſtances, he 
gives them ſomething or nothing, if he gives them no- 
thing he will never produce any thing, if he gives them 
a part of his own effence, he does not produce a new 
ſubſtance but a new form; this is demonſtration: Pro- 
vided the unity of ſubſtance be not deſtroyed, it is 


* All Spinoza's book, his definitions, axioms, propoſitions, corolla- 
ries and ſcholia tend to prove this principle or flow from it; this once 
deſtroy'd, all his ſyſtem falls to the ground. | 


indifferent 
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indifferent-to me how it is called, whether ſoul or man 


contains in it. ſome reality, neither does he divide his 
eſſence to make a ſeparate ſubſtance of it, but he makes 
ſomething exiſt which did not exiſt before : Now to 
make a ſubſtance exiſt which was not before, has no- 
thing in it more inconceivable than to make a form 


a new reality produced, and whatever difficulties there 
are in conceiving the paſſage from non-exiftence to 


You cannot deny a creating“ energy, without denying 
for the fame reaſon all active force. Thus your eternal 


nature is reduced to a formleſs maſs, or to an infinite 


This is the uſe which the Spinoziſts have made of the ſyſtems main- 
tain'd by Deſcartes, Malebranche and Dr. Berkley, contrary to the in- 
tention of thoſe three Philoſophers. The firſt fays, chat matter and ex- 


of our ſenſations is an intelligible, eternal, immutable, infinite extenſion z 
the third endeavours to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as body, thar 
all is fpirtt. Malebranche thinks that Deſcartes does not extend his prin- 
cipt far enough; and Berkley accuſes Malebranche of ſtopping too ſoon : 

The Spinoꝛziſts pretend to reconcile all three by admitting but one only 
ſubſtance. It muſt nevertheleſs be allow'd that there is an eſſential diffe- 


Tence between theſe three Philoſophers and Spinoza, fince they teach 
chat there is a real diſtinction between the infinite Eſſence and created: 


eſſences. 
b Plato calls it Howrixy d EC See Diſc. p. 35. 
ſpace 


exiſt which was not before; fince in both caſes there is 


being, they are as puzzling in the one as in the other: 


tenſion are che ſame thing ; the ſecond: affirms, that the immediate object 
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{pace without action and power, as well as without 
wiſdom and goodneſs. Where will you find an active 
Deity to reduce that chaos to order, or to fill that 
immenſe ſpace: But I will reſtore you, out of com- 
paſſion, that active principle and that moving force, 
which you have need of to form your world; I will 
ſuppoſe, contrary to all reaſon and evidence, that your 
eternal nature acts as neceſſarily as it exiſts, you will 
gain nothing by this conceſſion, you will only plunge 
yourſelf into a new abyſs of contradictions more abſurd 
and more frightful than the firſt. You cannot deny that 
there are in nature beings who ſuffer, and others that 
do not ſuffer, intelligences that are ignorant, and others 
who have knowledge; ſome who deny, others who af- 
firm, and others who doubt of the ſame things; intel- 
ligences who love and hate the ſame objects, and who 
often change their thoughts, ſentiments and paſſions: : 
Now is it conceivable that the ſame immutable, i im- 
menſe, infinite ſubſtance ſhould be at the ſame time 
knowing and ignorant, happy and unhappy, a friend and 
an enemy of its own nature? Does this monſtrous aſſem- 
blage of variable, bounded, fantaſtical and jarring forms, 
{quare with the attributes you aſcribe to the eternal nature: 2 
You may weaken your underſtandi ing by too much 
refining, you may exhauſt yourſelf by ſpinning a thin 
web of ſophiſms, you may wrap yourſelf up in theſe cob- 
webs, and endeayour to entangle light fluttering minds, 

in 
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in them, but I defy you to conſider attentively the 
conſequences of your ſyſtem without horror and ſhame: 
What motive is it that cou'd induce you to prefer 
the ſyſtem of a blind nature to that of a wiſe intelli- 
gence ? Do but aſcend to firſt principles, make uſe of 
that accuracy in which you formerly excelld, and you 
will find that the infinite Being, which you admit equally- 
with me, is not univerſal being, but a being vaſtly 
diſtin& from all others; that he has produced new ſub- 
ſtances as well as new forms; that he knows himſelf 
and all his productions; that he loves himſelf effentially, 
and all other beings in proportion to the degrees of 
reality he has communicated to them; that he is by 
conſequence ſupremely powerful, wiſe and good ; that 
it is abſurd to conceive what is only power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, under the form of length, breadth and 
thickneſs; that he may exiſt every where without ex- 
tenſion of parts, as he knows every thing without ſuc- 
ceſſion of thoughts; that infinite extenſion is not his 
immenſity, as infinite time is not his eternity; that 
ſpace is only the manner in which bodies exiſt in him, 
as time is only the manner in which created beings 
exiſt with him; and laſtly, that variable and finite be- 
ings are not different forms of his ſubſtance but free 
effects of his power. Examine geometrically this chain 
of conſequences drawn from the idea of the eternal, 
immenſe, infinite Being; deſcend from the firſt to the 

K k | laſt, 
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laſt, remount from the laſt to the firſt, and you wil! 


ſee that they are all of them neceſſarily link d together; 


every ſtep you take you will diſcern new rays of light, 
which, when they are all united, form a complete evi- 
dence: I challenge you to ſhew me where it fails. 

Thrice he eſſay d to peak, and thrice his perplex d 
mind endeavour'd in vain to rally its confus d ideas; at 
length he collected all the powers of his underſtanding, 
and an{wer'd me thus: The univerſe is full of defects and 
vices, I ſee every where beings: that are unhappy and 
wicked; now Icannot conceive how ſufferings and crimes 


can begin or ſubſiſt under the empire of a being ſupreme- 


ly good, wiſe and powerful: If he be wiſe he muſt have 


foreſeen them, if he be powerful he might have hin- 
der'd them, and if he be good he would have prevented 
them. Here is therefore as manifeſt a contradiction in 
your ſyſtem as in mine; you muſt deny that there are 
crimes and miſeries in the univerſe, or that there is a 
ſovereign wiſdom and goodneſs that governs it; take 


your choice. 


How, anſwer'd I, will you deny what you ſee clearly 
becauſe you do not ſee further? The ſmalleſt light in- 


duces us to believe, but the greateſt obſcurity is not a 


ſufficient reaſon for denying : In this dawn of human 
life the lights of the underſtanding are too faint to ſhew 
us truth with a perfect evidence; we only get a glimpſe 


of it by a chance ray, which ballioes to conduct us; 


but 
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but it is not ſuch a broad day-light as diſpels all ob- 


ſcurity. You deny a creating power becauſe you do not 


conceive how it operates; you reject an eternal wiſdom 
becauſe you know not the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; 
you refuſe to acknowledge a ſovereign goodneſs becauſe 
you do not comprehend how evil can ſubſiſt under its 
government. O Anaximander! is this reaſoning? A 
thing is not becauſe you do not ſee it; all your diffi- 
culties are reduc d to this. : 
You do me injuſtice, reply d the wretched old man, 
who began to waver. and to change his ſtile, I neither 
affirm nor deny any thing, but I doubt of every thing, 
becauſe I ſee nothing certain, nothing but what is wrapt 
up in darkneſs; and this obſcurity reduces me to the 
neceſſity of fluctuating for ever in a ſea of uncertainties; 
there is no ſuch thing as demonſtration*. It does not 
follow that a thing is true becauſe it appears ſo; a 
mind which is deceived often, may be deceived always; 


and this poſſibility is alone ſufficient to make me doubt 
of every thing. 


Such is the nature of our underſtanding, reply'd I, 


that we cannot refuſe to do homage to truth when it 
is clearly diſcern d, we are forced to acquieſce, we are 
no longer free to doubt: Now this impoſſibility of doubt- 
ing is what men call conviction, eyidence, demonſtra- 
tion: The mind of man can go no further. ' This 


See Diſc. p. 52. 
K k 2 light 
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light ſtrikes with equal force upon all minds, it has 
an irreſiſtible power over Scythians and Indians, Greeks 
and Barbarians, Gods and men; and it can therefore 
be nothing elſe but a ray of that eternal wiſdom which 
enlightens all intelligences. This light is the laſt tribu- 
nal for trying our ideas, we cannot appeal from it with- 
out ceaſing to be reaſonable. To doubt contrary to all 
reaſon is extravagance ; to pretend to doubt when the 
evidence makes doubting impoſſible is adding inſince- 
rity to folly, See to what à dilemma you are reduced 
by too much refining ; obſerve the inconſtancy of your 
mind and the inconſiſtency. of your reaſoning ; you 
were at firſt for demonſtrating that there is no ſove- 
reign Intelligence; when I ſhew'd you that your pre- 
tended demonſtrations were only looſe ſuppoſitions, you 
then took refuge in a general doubting; and now at 
laſt your philoſophy terminates in deftroying reaſon, 
rejecting all evidence, and maintaining that there is no 
rule whereby to make any ſettled judgments : It is to 
no purpoſe therefore to reaſon longer with you. 
Here I left off ſpeaking that I might liſten to what 
he would anſwer, but finding that he did not open 
his mouth, I imagin'd that he began to be mov'd, and 
I continu'd thus: I ſuppoſe that you doubt ſeriouſly, 
but is it want of light, or the fear of being convinc d, 
which cauſes your doubts ? Enter into yourſelf ; truth 


is better felt than underſtood : Hearken to the me 
IO —— 7 
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— that it peaks within you, (he will ſoon riſe up 


againſt all your reſin d ſophiſtry; your heart which is 
born with an inſatiable thirſt of happineſs will give your 
underſtanding the lie, when it rejoices in the unnatural 
hope of its approaching extinction; once again, I ſay, 
enter into yourſelf, impoſe ſilence upon 2 imagina- 
tion, let not your paſſions blind you, and you will 
find in the inmoſt of your ſoul an inexpreſſible feel- 
ing of the Divinity which will diſpel your doubts : 
It is by hearkening to this internal evidence that your 
underſtanding and your heart will be reconciled; on 
their reconcilement depends the peace of the ſoul, and 
it is in this tranquillity alone that we can hear the voice 
of wiſdom, which ſupplies the defects of our reaſon- 
ings. O my father, my dear father, where are you? I 
ſeck you in yourſelf without finding you: What is be- 
come of that divine man who formerly carried me 


thro' all the regions of immenſity, who taught me to 


run back thro all times to eternity itſelf 2 What then 


is become of that ſublime, ſubtile and extenfive under- 
ſtanding ? What cloud of paſſions has obſcur'd it? What 
midnight of prejudice is caſt over it? Here I fix d my 
eyes upon him to ſee whether my arguments or ſenti- 
ments had made any impreſſion on his mind, but he 
look d upon me with the diſdainful ſmile of a haughty 
ſoul that hides her weakneſs and deſpair under an air 


of contempt. I then held my peace and invok'd the 
heavenly 
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heavenly Minerva in a profound filence; I'pray'd to her 
to enlighten him, but ſhe was deaf to me becauſe he 
was deaf to her; he an not Roe im on loved 
it not. 9777 177 
Here Spin ceas d, and n faid t to bim: ou 
join the moſt affecting conſiderations with the moſt ſo- 
lid arguments; whether we conſult the idea of the firſt 
cauſe or the nature of its effects, the happineſs of man 
or the good of ſociety, reaſon or experience, all con- 
ſpire to prove your ſyſtem; but to believe that of Anax- 
imander we muſt take for granted what can never 
with the leaſt reaſon be imagin'd,” that motion is an 
eſſential property of matter, that matter is the only ex- 
iſting ſubſtance, and that the infinite force acts without 
knowledge or deſign, notwithſtanding all the marks of 
wiſdom that ſhine throughout the univerſe. ' I do not 
conceive how men can heſitate between the two ſyſtems; 
the one is obſcure to the underſtanding, denies all con- 
ſolation to the heart, and is deſtructive of ſociety ; the 
other is full of light and of comfortable ideas, produces 
noble ſentiments and confirms us in all the duties of 
civil life. One of the two ſyſtems muſt be true; the 
eternal Being is either blind nature or a wile intelli- 
| gence ; there is no medium; you have ſhewn' that the 
firſt opinion is falſe and abſurd, the other therefore is 
evidently true and ſolid. Your arguments have darted 


a pure light into the inmoſt of my ſoul : You ſeem 
nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs to have left your adverſary's objection con- 
cerning the origin of evil in its full ſtrength; help me 


to anſwer this grand difficulty. Here Pythagoras ran 
thro all the different opinions of the Philoſophers with- 
out being able to ſatisfy Cyrus - the Prince found a ſo- 
lution of this difficulty no where but among the He- 
brews; but tho he was not content with the anſwers 
of the Samian on this head, he wou'd not make him 
feel the weakneſs of them, nor let him perceive that 
he himſelf was ſenfible of it; he dexterouſly ſhifted 
the queſtion, and returning to his diſpute, make haſte 
to tell me, ſaid he, O wiſe Pythagoras! what impreſſion 
your diſcourſe made upon Anaximande. 

He withdrew, anſwer' d the Philoſopher, | in FRF 
ſion and deſpair and with a reſolution to ruin me. As 
weak eyes which the ſun dazzles and blinds, ſuch was 
the heart of Anaximander; neither prodigies nor proofs, 
nor touching conſiderations can move the ſoul, when 
error has ſeiz d upon the underſtanding by the corrup- 
tion of the heart. Since my departure from Samos, I 
hear that he is fallen into the wild extravagance which 
I had foreſeen: Being reſolv d to believe nothing which 
could not be demonſtrated with geometrical evidence, 
he is come not only to doubt of the moſt certain truths, 
but to believe the greateſt abſurdities. He maintains, 
without any allegory, that all he ſees is but a dream; 
that all the men who are about him are phantoms ; 


that 
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that it is he himſelf who ſpeaks to and anſwers himſelf 
when he converſes with them; that the heaven and the 
earth, the ſtars and the elements, plants and trees, are 
only illuſions; and in a word, that there is nothing real 
but himſelf: At firſt he was for deſtroying the divine 
Eſſence to ſubſtitute a blind nature in its place; at pre- 


ſent he has deſtroy d that nature itſelf, and maintains 
that he is the only exiſtent being *. Thus ended the 


converſation between Cyrus and Pythagoras. The Prince 
was touch'd with the conſideration of the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding ; he ſaw by the example of Anax- 
imander, that the moſt ſubtile genius's may go gradually 
from impiety to extravagance, and fall into a philoſo- 
phical delirium, which is as real a madneſs as any other. 
Cyrus went the next day to ſee the ſage, in order to 
put ſome queſtions to him about the laws of Minos. 
The profound peace, ſaid he to Pythagoras, which 
is at preſent in Perſia gives me leiſure to travel; I am 
going over the moſt famous countries to collect uſeful 
knowledge; I have been in Egypt where I have in- 
form'd myſelf in the laws and government of that king- 
dom; I have travell'd over Greece to acquaint myſelf 
with the different republicks which compoſe 1 it, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Lacedzmon and Athens. The ancient 
laws of Egypt ſeem to me to haye been excellent and 


* The language of the modern Egomiſts and of Carneades heretofore. 
See Diſc. p. 32. 
4 founded 
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the thirty judges did not ſhare the ſupreme authority 
with them; they were but the interpreters of the laws. 
pire. I fear that Athens will be ruin d by a contrary 
fault; its government is too popular and tumultuous: 
The laws of Solon are good, but he had not ſufficient 
authority to reſorm the genius of a people that have 
an unbounded inclination for liberty, luxury and plea- 
ſure. Lycurgus has provided a remedy for the defects 
which ruin d Egypt and will deſtroy Athens; but his 
laws are too contrary to nature: Equality of ranks and 

community of goods cannot ſubſiſt long; as ſoon as 
the Lacedzmonians ſhall have extended their dominion 
in Greece, they will doubtleſs throw off the yoke of 
theſe laws; they reſtrain the paſſions on one {ide but 
indulge them too much on another, and while they pro- 
{cribe ſenſuality they favour ambition. None of theſe 
three forms of government ſeem to me to be perfect; 
1 have been told that Minos heretofore eſtabliſh'd one 
in this iſland, which was free from the defects I have 
mention du. | bd h  l 

Pythagoras admir'd the young Prince's penetration, 
and conducted him to the temple where the laws of 
Minos were kept in a gold box; they contain d all that 
regarded religion, morality and policy, and whatever 
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might contribute to the knowledge of the Gods, our- 
ſelves and other men: Cyrus found in this ſacred book 
all that was excellent in the laws of Egypt; Sparta and 
Athens, and thereby perceiv'd, that as Minos had 
borrow'd from the Egyptians, ſo Lycurgus and Solon 
were indebted to the Cretan law- giver for the moſt 
valuable parts of their inſtitutions; and it was upon 
this model alſo that Cyrus form'd thoſe admirable 
laws which he eftabliſh'd in his empire 1 he * 
conquer'd Afia. 

Pythagoras aſter this b F to bim be im of 
government of ancient Crete, and how it provided 
equally againſt deſpotic power and anarchy. One would 
think, added the Philoſopher, that a government ſo per- 
fe& in all its parts ſhould have ſubſiſted for ever, but 
there hardly remain any traces of it. The ſucceſſors of 
Minos degenerated by degrees; they did not think 
themſelves great enough while they were only guar- 
dians of the laws; they would ſubſtitute their arbitrary 
will in the place of them. The Cretans oppos d the in- 
novation; from thence ſprang diſcords and civil wars; 
in theſe tumults the Kings were dethron'd, exil'd or 
put to death, and uſurpers took their place; theſe 
uſurpers to flatter the people weaken d the authority of 
the nobles; the Comes or deputies of the people, in- 
vaded the ſovereign authority; the monarchy at firſt 
fhaken and then * d was at laſt aboliſh'd, and the 
| 4 government 
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n became popular. guch is the fad condition 


of human things. The deſire of unbounded authority 
in Princes, and the love of independence in the people, 
expoſe all kingdoms to inevitable revolutions; nothing 
is fix d or ſtable among men. Cyrus perceiv d by this, 
that the ſafety and happineſs of a kingdom do not de- 
pend ſo much upon the wiſdom of laws, as upon that 
of Kings. All forts of government are good when thoſe 
who govern ſeek only the public welfare, but they are 


all defective becauſe the governors being but men. are 


imperfect. | fin 
After ſeveral ſuch converſations with the wiſe Samian, 
the Prince prepar'd to continue his travels, and at part- 
ing ſaid to him, I am extremely concern'd to ſee. you 
abandon'd to the cruelty of capricious fortune! How 


happy ſhould I be to ſpend my life with you in Perſia! 
I will not offer you pleaſures or riches which allure 


other men; I know you would be little mov'd by them; 


you are above the favours of Kings becauſe you ſee the. 
vanity of human grandeur; but I offer you in my do- 


minions peace, liberty and the ſweet leiſure which the 


Gods grant to thoſe who love wiſdom. I ſhould have. 
a ſincere joy, reply d Pythagoras, to live under your 
protection with Zoroaſter and the. Magi, but I muſt 
tollow the orders given me by the oracle of Apollo; 


a mighty empire is riſing in Italy which will one day 
become maſter of the world; its form of government 
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is like" that eſtabliſb'd in Crete by Minos; the geniuz 
of rhe people is as warkke as that of the Sparta; the 
generous love of their country, the vſteem of perſonal 
poverty in order to augment the public tieaſure, the 
noble and difintereſted ſentiments which prevail among 
the citizens; their contempt of pleaſure and their ar: 
dent zeal for liberty, render them fit to conquer the 
whole world; I am to introduce there the knowledge 
of the Gods and of laws. I muſt leave you but I with 
never forpet you ; my heart will follow you every. 
where; you will doubtleſs extend your conqueſts as the 
orac les have foretold : May the Gods preſerve you then 
from being intoxicated by. ſovereign authority | May 
you long feel the pleafure of reigning only to make 
other men happy! Fame will inform me of your fuc- 
ceſſes: I ſhall often ask, has not grandeur made a change 
in the heart of Cyrus? Does he ſtill love virtue? Docs 
he continue to fear the Gods? Though we now part 
we ſhall meet again in the abode of the juſt ; I ſhall. 
doubtleſs deſcend thither before you; 1 will there ex- 
pect your Manes. Ah Cyrus! how joyful ſhall Þ be to 
ſee you again after death among the good Kings, who 
are crown'd by the Gods with an immortal glory 
Farewel, Prince, farewel, and remember that you never 
employ your power but to execute the dictates of your 
n 


Cyrus 
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Std afteaed hae paſhan 
he reſpeRtfally embraced the old man and bedew d his 
face with tears; but in ſhort they muſt ſeparate : Py- 
thagoras embark'd very ſoon for Italy, and the Prince 
in a Phoenician veſſel for Tyre. As Cyrus was failing 
from Crete, and the coaſts of Greece began to diſappear, 
he felt an inward regret, and calling to mind all he 
had ſeen, ſaid” to Araſpes : What! is this the nation 
that was repreſented to me as ſo ſuperficial and tri - 
fling ? I have found there great men of all kinds, pro- 
found philoſophers, able captains, wiſe politicians, and 
genius s capable of reaching to all heights, and of going 
to the bottom of things. Other nations 2 don't 
do the Greeks juftice. os 
I cannot admire, anſwer d Araſpes, either their talents 
or their ſciences; the Chaldeans and Egyptians ſurpaſs 
them exceedingly in all folid knowledge. Lyeurgus, 
Solon, Thales and Pythagoras would never have known 
any thing if they had not travell'd in Egypt and the 
Eaft : All that they have added to our philoſophy 
has been only ſo much allay to it. The doctrine of 
Thales is a ſeries of looſe ſuppoſitions; 3 his etherial 
fluid is a mere whim and not at all geometrical; 


what compariſon between his philoſophy and that of 


He introduced mathematicks and phylſicks into Greece; as Deſcartes 
reviv*d the taſte of them in Europe. 


2 Moſchus 
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« Moſchus the Pheenician ? Beſides I don't find any thing 
of the original, creating, maſculine genius in the Greek 
poets and orators, but a diffus d ſtile, ſuperfluous flowers, 
ideas that ſeem clear and tranſparent only becauſe they 
are light and thin; their pretty thoughts, ingenious 
turns and pretend bd. delicacies proceed wholly from the 
infant weakneſs of their underſtanding, which cannot riſe 
to the ſublime, and continually hovers about the ſurface 
of objects: In a word, all that I admire in the Greeks is 
their politeneſs, their converſable qualities, their taſte for 
pleaſure and their continual joy; they purchaſe happi- 
neſs at a cheaper rate than other nations. 

It is true, reply'd Cyrus, we find ſublime ideas and uſe- 
ful diſcoveries among the Chaldeans and Egyptians, but 
their depth of ſcience is often full of obſcurity ; they 
know not like the Greeks how to come at hidden truths 
by a chain of known and eaſy ones; that ingenious me- 
thod of ranging each idea in its proper place, of lead- 
ing the mind by degrees from the moſt fimple truths 
to the moſt compounded, with order, perſpicuity and 
accuracy, is a ſecret with which the Chaldeans and 


He was the firſt who taught the atomical doctrine, not in the ſenſe 
of Democritus and Epicurus, but in that of Sir Iſaac Newton. See Opt. 
p. 407. Moſchus and the Phcenicians believ'd, that after the chaos the 
plaſtic ſpirit of the univerſe had brought the atoms together by love, 
ic T6 avivue ry idicy dN This is the manner in which the an- 
cients expreſs d the doctrine of attraction. 


Egyptians, 


n T1177 aw | 
Egyptians, who boaſt of having more of original genius, 4 
are little acquainted. This nevertheleſs is the true ſei- 
ence by which- man is taught the extent and bounds of 
his own mind, and this is what we owe to Thales; his 
works and his travels ſpread this taſte in the Eaſt; what 
ingratitude and injuſtice to make no other uſe of his 
great diſcoveries than to deſpiſe him becauſe he did 
not diſcover all | It is true his philoſophy is not exact 
but Moſchus, the great Moſchus, has not he himſelf had 1 
recourſe to an etherial fluid in order to explain his prin- * 
ciple of attraction, which, as at firſt repreſented by his diſ- 
ciples, was wholly unintelligible, a mere occult quality. 
I know that the Greeks love the agreeable kinds of 
knowledge more than abſtract ideas; the arts of imita- 
tion more than nice ſpeculations; but they do not de- 
ſpiſe the ſublime ſciences : On the contrary, they excel 
in them when they apply their minds to the ſtudy of 
them. Have we in all the Eaſt ſuch a *hiſtory of phy- 
Gcks as that written by Anaximenes? Don't you find 
beauties in Homer, the fables of Æſop, Archilochus's 
ſatyrs, and in the dramatic pieces which are acted at 
Athens to render vice odious and ridiculous 2 I repeat 
what I faid to Solon, the Greeks have a finer taſte than 
other nations. It is for want of ſenſibility that we don't 
ſufficiently admire the delicate thoughts, the tender 


A kind of hiſtory like that of the academy of ſciences in Franc-. 


paſſions, 
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writings, | Ihe poem of Abaris the Scythian con- 
cerning the * ruin of the garden of | the Heſperides 
wou'd have been more perfect if the author had been 
a Greek, We ſec there all the efforts of a genius that 
can riſe to the higheſt heaven, deſcend to the loweſt 
abyſs, and fly with a rapid wing from 'one end of im- 
menſity to the other; yet Abaris, the admirable Abaris, 
does he always diſtinguiſh between the natural and the 
low, ſublimity and bombaſt, enthuſiaſm and fury, de- 
licacy and ſubtility. I grant that the Greeks ſeem to 
be ſometimes taken up too much with trifles and /amuſe- 
ments; but the great men among them have the ſecret 
of preparing the moſt important affairs, even while they 
are diverting themſelves; they are ſenſible that the mind 
has need now and then of reſt ; but in theſe relaxations 
they can put in motion the greateſt machines by the 
ſmalleſt ſprings; they look upon life as a kind of ſport, 
but ſuch as reſembles the olympic games, where 
mirthful dancing is mix'd with laborious exerciſes. 
They love ftrangers more than other nations, and their 
country deſerves to be ſtiled the common country of 
mankind. It is for theſe qualities that I prefer the 
Greeks to other nations, and not becauſe of their 
politeneſs. +4 | 


It might be ſomewhat like Milton's Paradiſe loſt. 


True 
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True politenefs is common to delicate ſouls of all 


nations, and is not peculiar to any one people. Exter- : 
nal civility is but the form eftabliſt'd in the different 
countries for expreſſing that politeneſs of the ſoul. 1 
prefer the civility of the Greeks to that of other nations, 
becauſe it is more ſimple and leſs tr oubleſome ; it ex 
cludes all ſuperfluous formality ; its only aim is to ren- 
der company and converſation eaſy and agreeable : But 
internal politeneſs is very different from that ſuperficial 
civility, You were not preſent that day when Pytha- 
goras ſpoke to me upon this head; I will tellyou his 
notion of ness N hi his dab Ace is rr 
able. It is an evenneſs of ſoul which excludes at the 
ſame time both inſenſibility and too much earneftnefs; 
it ſuppoſes a quickneſs i in diſcerning what'may r 
different characters of men it is a ſweet condeſef 
by which we adapt ourſelves to each man's taſte, not 
to flatter his paſſions, but to avoid Provoking them. In 
a word, it is a forgetting of ourſelves in order to ſeek 
what may be agreeable to others, but * ſo denkkate 
manner as to let them ſcarce perceive that we are ſo. 
employ d: It knows how to contradict with ref; pect, 
and to pleaſe without adulation, and is equally remote 
from an inſipid complaiſance and a low familiarity . . 
Cyrus and Araſpes were diſcourſing together" in Wt * 


manner when. they diſcover d the coaſts, on Phenicia,, 7 
and they ſoon after arriy d at T re. 235 
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HE King of Babylon having deſtroy 
ancient Tyre, the inhabitants had 
built a new city in a neighbouring 

dland, thirteen furlongs from the 
ſhore, This iſland ſtretched itſelf in 
==) form of a creſcent, and encloſed a bay 
fhips lay in ſhelter from the winds; divers 
rows of cedars beautify'd the port; and at each end 
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IN was à fortreſs. for the ſecutity i of. the (town and 
of the chipping. It the middle of i the mole was 


to buy and ſell ; there 
fade) and-ſce the manners and habits of [all the .dib- 
ferent nations ; fo:that'T yre-deem'd: che capital of the 
univerſe. A: peodigious number of veſſels were 
upon the water; fore going others arriving 3 


enjoy d repoſe; there one might ſee new built veſſela 
launched: a vaſt multitude of people cover d the port; 
ſome were buſy in unloading ſhips, others in tranſporting 


were in motion, W and eager mum 
moting trade. AA erte 
Cyrus obſerv d a good whils with pleaſure. this Gs 


of hurry and buſineſs, and then advancing towards one 


end of the mole met a man whom he thought he knew: 
Am deceiy'd, cry d out the Prince, or is it Amenophis 
who has left his ſolitude to come into the ſociety of 
men? It is I, reply d the Egyptian ſage; I have chang d 
my retreat in Arabia for another at the foot of mount 
Libanus. Cyrus ſurpriz d at this. alteration ask d him 
the reaſon: Arobal, ſaid Amenophis, is the cauſe of it; 
that Arobal of whom I fpoke to yon formerly, who was 
prilones with me at Memphis and my fellow lave in the 


Mr m 2 mines 


portico of: twelve: rows of pillacy-:where;: n ain 
hboum of the day, the people of all nations/aflembled. 
chere one might hear all languages 


owing: 
mariners were furling their ſails while the weary rowers 


merchandize, and others in filling the magazines; all 
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mines of Egypt, was ſon to the King of Tyre, but knew 
not his birth; he has aſcended the throne of his anceſtors 
and his true name is Ecnibal; Lenjoy a perfect tranquillity 
in his dominion; come and ſee a Prince who is worthy 
of your friendſhip. I have always had a concern for 
him, reply'd Cyrus, on account of your friendſhip for 
him, but I could never forgive his leaving you: L rejoice 
with you on your finding him again, I long impatiently 
to ſee him, and to teſtify to him the ſatisfaction I feel. 

Amenophis conducted the Prince to the royal palace 
and preſented him to the King: noble ſouls make 
acquaintance at firſt ſight, nor does it require time to 
form ſtrict friendſhips, where a ſympathy of thoughts 
and ſentiments have prepar d the way for them. The 
King of Tyre ask d Cyrus divers queſtions about his 


country, his travels, and the manners of the different 


nations he had ſeen: He was charm'd with the noble 
ſentiments and delicate taſte which diſcover d them- 
ſelves in the young Prince's diſcourſe, who on the other 
hand admir d the good ſenſe and virtue of Eenibal ; he 
ſpent ſome days at his court, and at length deſir d Ame- 
nophis to relate to him the misfortunes of the King of 
Tyre, and by what means he had aſcended the throne. 
The Egyptian ſage retir d one day with Cyrus and 
Araſpes into the hollow of a rock beautify d with ſhell- 


Wor k ; from thence they had a view of the ſea, the city 


of Tyre, and the fertile country about it; on one 
ſide 


Py 
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fide mount Libanus: bounded the proſpeds dai on < 
other the iſle of Cyprus ſeem d to fly away upon the 
waves: they all three ſat down upon a bed of moſs on 
the brink of a fountain whoſe ſtill waters ſeem d to ſleep 
in their very ſource. When they had repos d them- 

ſelves a while the Egyptian ſage began thus: l . 
While Ecnibal was yet a child in his cradle his father 
ay' d; his uncle Itobal aſpiring to the throne reſolv d to 
rid himſelf of the young Prince: but Bahal, to whom 
his education was committed, ſpread a report of his 
death to preſerve him from the cruelty of tlie tyrant, 
and ſent him to a ſolitary part of the country at the foot 
of mount Libanus, where he made him paſs for his 
own ſon under the name of Arobal, without diſcovering 
his birth even to the Prince himſelf. When Ecnibal was 
in his fourteenth year, Bahal form'd the deſign of plac- 
ing him upon the throne: the uſurper being appriz d 
of it, clapt up the loyal Tyrian in priſon and threaten d 
him with the moſt cruel death, if he did not deliver up 
the young Prince into his hands. Bahal wou d make no 
diſcovery, being reſolv d to die rather than fail in his 
duty and affection for Ecnibal. In the mean while 
the tyrant knowing the heir of the crown to be yet 
living, was greatly diſturb'd and incens d. To ſatiate 
his rage and calm his diſquiets he order d all Ba- 
hal's children to be put to death: but a faithful ſlave 
having notice of it, contriv'd to fave Ecnibal.; | ſo 
| that 


by ſwimming and retir d to Babylon, where he made 


conqueror to malte war upon Itobal, and. toi undertake 
the long ſiege of Tyre. The King of Babylon being 


was kill d. and after: the taking of the town Bahal was 
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chat he left Phcenicia without knowing the ſecret of his 
birth. Babal eſeap di out of | priſon” by throwing him · 
{elf lad high tower into the ſeaz-he gain d the ſhore 


himſelf known to Nahuchodonoſor. To revenge him- 
ſelf for the murder of his children he ſtirr d up chat 


inform d of che bravery. and capacity of Babal, choſe 
him to command in chief in this expedition. Itobal 


rais d to che throne of Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor, who 
in that manner recompenſed his ſervices and fidelity. 
Bahal did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the luſtre 
of royalty; having learn d that Ecnibal had eſcap d the 
rage of che tyrant, his firſt care was to ſend over all 
Aſia to ſeek him, but he could learn no news of him; 
for we were then in the mines of Egypt." e A. 
Arobal having wander'd a long time in Africa a 
loſt. the ſlave, his conducter, engag d himſelf in 
Apries s Troops, being reſolv'd either to end his days 
or to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome glorious action. 
have formerly given you an account of our firſt ac- 
quaintance, our mutual friendſhip, our common ſlavery. 
and our ſeparation. Upon his leaving me he went to 
Babylon, where he was inform'd of the revolution which 
had happen d at Tyre, and that Bahal, whom he * 
liev' 
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EO was raisd:to-thethronez he leſt the 


oourt of Nabuchodonoſor without delay, and ſoon ar- 
riv'd. in Phœnicia where” he wuüs introduce d to Baha). 


The good old Man loaded with years' was repoſing 
himſelf upon a rich carpet; joy gave him ſtrength; 


he got up, ran to Arobal, examined him, recalf d all 


his features, and im a word knew him to be the 
| fame; he could no longer contain himſelf, he fell upon 
his neck, embraced him, bedew'd his face with tears, 
and eried out with tranſport; It is then you whom 1. 
fee, it is Ecnibal himſelf, the ſon of my maſter, the. 


that you recompence my fidelity, I die content; He 
immediately diſpatch d ambaſſadors to the court of 


Babylon to ask permiſſion of the King to reſign the 
crown and recognize Ecnibal for his lawful maſter. It 


was thus that the Prince of Tyre aſtended che chrone 
of his anceſtors, and Bahal died foon aſter... 


As foon as Arobal was reſtor d he ſent à Tyrian to me 
in my ſolitude to inform me of his fortune, and to 
preſs me to come and live at his court: I was charm'd 
to hear of his happineſs and to find that he ſtill Iod 
me; I expreſs d my joy in the warmeſt manner, and 


child whom I ſav d from the tyrant's hands, the inno- 
cent cauſe of my diſgrace and the ſubject of my glory; 
I.can then ſhew my gratitude towards the King who 
is no more, by reſtoring his fon. Ah Gods it is thus 


Foil d to the Tyrian that all my defires were ſatisfyd 
ſince 
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ſince my friend was bappy' bat: Labſolutehyrefoſed. ti 
leave my retirement: ha ſerit to me again to conjure me to 
come and abi hie in the labours of royalty; Tanſwer'd, 
chat he was ſufficiently knowing to fulfil all his obliga- 
tions, and that his paſt misfortunes would enable him to 
ſhun the dangers to which ſupreme authority is expos d. 
At laſt, ſeeing that nothing could move me, he leſt 
Tyre under pretence of going to Babylon to do homage 
to the Aſſyrian King, and arriv d very ſoon, at my ſo- 
litude- We tenderly embrac d-each other a long while: 
doubtleſs you thought, ſaid he to me, that I had for- 
gotten you, that our ſeparation proceeded from the cool- 
ing of my friendſhip, and that ambition had ſeduced 
my heart; but you were deceiv d: It is true that when 
I left you I could no longer ſupport retirement, I had 
no peace in it; this reſtleſſneſs no doubt proceeded 
from the Gods en e they drew me away to ac- 
compliſh the deſigns of their wiſdom; I could enjoy 
no repoſe while I reſiſted them: Twas thus that they 
conducted me to the throne by unknown paths; gran- 
deur has not chang d my heart; ſhew me that abſence 
has not diminiſh'd your friendſhip ; come and ſupport 
me in the midſt of the toils and dangers in which an 
elevated ſtate engages me. Ahl ſaid I to him, do not 
force me to quit my ſolitude; ſuffer me to enjoy the 
repoſe which the Gods have granted me; grandeur ex- 
cites. the Paſſions; 3 courts are ſtormy "wig I have been 

already 
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already ſhipwreck d and have happily eſcap d; expoſe 
me not to the like misſortune a ſecond time. Il perceive 
your thoughts, reply d -Eenibal, you are afraid of tlie 
friendſhip of Kings,” you have experienceil their incon- 
ſtancy, you have found that their favour is frequently 
but the forerunner of their hatred; Apries lov d- v 
once and deſerted you afterwards, but alas l ſhould you 
compare me with Apries? No, no, reply d I, I ſhall 
always diſtruſt the friendſhip of a Prince brought up 
in luxury and effeminacy like the King of Egypt; but 
for you, who were educated far from a throne and in 
ignorance of your rank, and have ſince been try d by 
ſuch a variety of adverſe fortune, I have no fear that 
the regal dignity ſhould alter your ſentiments: The 
Gods have conducted you to the throne; you: muſt ful- 
fil the duties incumbent upon a King, and facrifice 


yourſelf to the public good; but for me, nothing obliges 
me to engage a- new in tumult and trouble; I have no 
thought but to die in ſolitude, where wiſdom nouriſhes 
my heart, and where the hope of being ſoon reunited 
to the great an makes me W. r ey paſt mis- 
fortune. 


Here a torrent bf tears oblig d us to e whith 
Ecnibal at length breaking ſaid to me: Has then the 
ſtudy of wiſdom ſerv'd only to make Amenophis inſen- 
ble? Well, if you will grant nothing to frieridſhip, come 
at leaſt to defend me from the frailties of human nature; 
Nn I ſhall 


liable; come and comfirm me in all thoſe maxims 


I have only. changed one retreat for another, that 1 
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I ſhall ane day perhaps forget that I haue been unfor- 
tunate, I may cotne to be unmov d with the miſeries 
of men, ſupreme authority will perhaps poiſon my 
heart and render me like other Princes; come and pre- 
ſerve me from the errors to which my ſtate is ever 


of virtue with which you formerly inſpir d me; I feel 
chat I have more need of a friend than ever Eenibal 
melted me with theſe words, and I conſented to follow 
him, but upon condition that J ſhould not live at court, 
that I ſhould never have any employment there, and 
that 1 ſhould retire into ſome ſolitary place near Tyre; 


might have the pleaſure of being nearer my friend. We 
left Arabia Felix, went to Babylon and faw there Na- 
buchodonofor ; but alas } how different is he now from 
what he was heretofore! He is no longer that conque- 
ror who reign'd in the midſt of triumphs, and aſto- 
niſh'd the nations with the ſplendor of his glory; for 
fome time paſt he has loft his reaſon ; he flies the ſo- 
ciety of men and wanders about in the mountains and 
woods like a wild beaſt ; how terrible a fate for ſo-great 
a Prince! When we atriv'd at Tyre I choſe my retreat 

at the foot of mount Libanus, in the ſame place Where 
Ecnibal was brought up; I come here ſometimes to 
ſee him, and he goes frequently to my ſolitude; no- 


e can impair our 2 becauſe ttuth is the 


only 
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i of it. I ſer by this-example*that royalty it 
not as I imagin d, incompatible with tender ſentiments; 
all depends on the firſt education of Princes; adverſity 
is the beſt ſchool for them; it is there that heroes ate 
form'd ; Apries had been ſpoil d by proſperity in His 
youth; Arobal-is confirm'd in virtue by misfortunes. 
Cyrus 's eſtoem for Ecnibal was much heighten'd by 
this relation; he admir d that Prince's conſtancy in 
friendſhip: more than all his other great qualities, Du- 
ring his ſtay at Tyre he was entertain d in a very mag- 
nificent manner, and often expreſs d to the King his 
aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor which reigi d in that city. 
Be not ſurpriz d at it, anſwer d the Tyrian Prince, 
wherever commerce flouriſhes under the protection of 
wiſe laws, plenty becomes quickly univerſal, and mag- 
nificence coſts the ſtate nothing. Cyrus, upon this, 
defir'd the King of Tyre to explain to him how te 
had brought his dominions into W a flouriſhing con 
dition in fo ſhort a tine. 
The wiſeſt of the Hebrew King faid: Ecnibal, POR 
many ages ago to what a pitch of ſplendor and mag- 
nificence commerce will raiſe a little ſtate; his ſhips 
fail' even to the remoteſt iſlands to import on thence 


the wealth, perfumes and rich commodities of the Eaſt; 


after the ruin and captivity of the Hebrews we | ized 
upon all the branches of their commerce. Tyre is 


—_ ſituated; her inhabitants underſtand navigation; : 
Nn 2 trade 


* 
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ade mins at fivſt perſeciiy free thete ; ſtrangere were 
treated as citizens of Tyre : But under the reign of 
Itobal all fell to ruin; inſtead of keeping our ports 
open according 0 the old cuſtom, lie ſhut them u p 
2 of - political views, | form d a deſign of changing 
the, fundamental conſtitution of Phœnixia, and of 
0 & nation warlike, that had always ſhun d 
having any part in the quarrels of her neighbours By 
this means commerce languiſn'd, and our ſtrength di- 
miniſh d; Itobal drew upon us the wrath of the King 
of Babylon, who raz d our ancient city and made us 
tributary. As ſoon as Bahal was placed upon the 
throne, he endeavour'd to remedy theſe miſchiefs; 1 


have but follow! d. mo: Plat — that goo — 
left me. ru oy? | * TY Tr ' 1 is G 


He began he... — ON b e ny by 
reſtoring the freedom of commerce. He declar d that 
his name ſhould never be made uſe of in it, but ta 
ſupport its rights and make its laws be ohſerw d. The 
authority of Princes is too formidable for other men 
to enter into partnerſhip with them. Commerce was 
carried on in the firſt republics only by exchange 
of merchandiſe. ; TP but this method was found... trou- 
bleſome and ſubject to many inconyeniences; the va- 
lue of proviſions i is nat always the ſame, they cannot 
be tranſſ ported without expence, nor diſtributed with- 
out. trouble, nor . t without ſpoiling. It was 


neceſſary 


4 


— 
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. to have ſuch a common meaſure of the 
value of metchandiſe, as ſhou'd be incorruptible, Por- 
table and diviſible into ſmall parts for the conve- | | | 
nience of the pooreſt citizens. Metals | ſeem'd proper 4 
for this uſe, and it is this common meaſure which 
is call d money. The public treaſure having been ex- 
hauſted by long wars, there was not money enough in 
Phœnicia to ſet the people to work; arts languiſh'd and 
agriculture itſelf was neglected. Bahal engag d the prin- 
cipal merchants to advance conſiderable ſums to the 
artizans, while tlie former traffic d together upon ſafe 
credit; but this credit never took place among the la- 
bourers and mechanics. Coin is not only a common 
meaſute for regulating the price of the ſeveral kinds of 
merchandiſe, but it is a ſure pledge which has an in- 
trinſic value, and pretty near the ſame in all nations. 
Bahal would not have this pledge ever taken out of 
the hands of the people, becauſe they have need of it 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the corruption of miniſters, 
the oppreſſion of the rich, and even the ill uſe which 
Kings might make of their authority. In order to encou- 
rage the Tyrians to work he not only leſt every one in 
the free poſſeſſion of his gain, but allotted great rewards 
for thoſe who ſhould excel by: cheir genius, or diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by any new invention. He built great 
work = houfes for manufactures; he lodgd chere alt 
thoſe” who were eminent in theie ref * arts; and 


. 11 
W 4 that 
4 


own intereſts. 
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that their attention might not be taken off by uneaſy 
cares, de fopmly's all dein wens and b en 
ambition by granting them ſuch honours and diſtinc- 
tions in his capital as were ſuitable to their condition. 
He took off the exorbitant impoſts, and forbad all mo- 
nopolies ; fo that neither buyers nor ſellers are under 
any conſtraint or oppreſſion. Trade being left free, 
my ſubjects import hither in abundance all - the: beſt 
things which the univerſe | affords, and they ſell them 
at reaſonable rates. All forts of proviſions pay me a 
very {mall tribute at entring; the leſs I fetter trade 


the more my treaſures increaſe; the diminution of im- 


poſts diminiſhes the price of merchandiſe ; the leſs dear 
things are the more are conſum'd of them, and by this 
conſumption my revenues exceed greatly what they 
would amount to by laying exceſſive duties. Kings 
who think to enrich themſelves by their exactions are 
not only enemies to their people, but Nee of their 


I perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that commerce is a — 
great advantages in a ſtate; I believe that it is the only 
ſecret to create plenty in 5 monarchies, and to re- 
pair the deſolations cauſed there by war; numerous 
troops quickly exhauſt a kingdom if we cannot draw 
ſubſiſtence for them from foreign countries by 2 


flouriſhing trade. Have a care, {aid Amenophis, that 
you do not miſtake, Commerce ought not to be 
neglected 
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ade in great monarchies, but it muſt be regulated 
by other rules than in petty: re publics. Phcenicia carries 
on commerce, not only to ſupply her own wants but 
thoſe of foreign ſtates. As her territories are fmall, her 
ftrength conſiſts in making herſelf uſeful and even ne- 
ceffary to all her neighbours; her merchants bring from 
the remoteſt iſlands the riches of nature, and diſtribute 


them afterwards among other nations. It is not her 


own ſuperfluities, but thoſe of other coutitries, which 
are the foundation of her trade. In a city like Tyre, 
where commerce is the only ſupport of the Rate, all 
the principal citizens are traders ; the merchants are the: 
Princes of the republic: But in great empires, where 
military virtue and ſubordination of ranks are abſolutely 
neceſſary, commerce ought to be encouraged without 
being univerfal. To this end, it is neceffary to eftabliſh 
companies, grant them privileges, and intruſt them 
with the general commerce of the nation: T hey ſhould 
make ſettlements in remote iſlands, and maintain a 
naval force' for their defence againſt pyrates: Thoſe 
who cannot employ themſelves in trade ſhall lodge 
their money in theſe public companies: The magi- 
ſtrates, priefts and military men cannot traffic without 
neglecting their proper empley ments and demean- 
ing themſelves; thoſe trading companies ſhall be the 


depoſitaries 157 every private man's money, which 


thus united will produce an bundredfold. In a kingdom 


that 


| 
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that is fruitful, ſpacious, populous and abounding 


with ſea porta, if the people are laborious they may 
draw from the boſom of the. earth immenſe Tours, 


inhabitants. By improving the productions of nature by 
manu factures the national riches are augmented; and 
it is by carrying theſe fruits. of induſtry to other na- 
tions that a ſolid commerce is eſtabliſh” dina great em- 
pire-: But nothing ſhould be exported to other coun- 
tries but its ſuperfluities, nor any thing imported from 
them but what is ka; d with, thoſe ſuperfluities. By 
this means the ſtate will never contract any debts abroad, 
the ballance of trade will be always on its ſide, and it 
will draw from other nations wherewith to defray the 
expences of war; great advantages will be reap'd from 
commerce without deſtroying the diſtinction of ranks, 
or weakening military virtue : One of the chief accom- 
pliſhments of a Prince is to know the genius of his 
people, the productions of nature in his kingdom, and 
how to make the beſt advantage of them. Cyrus by 
his. converſation with Ecnibal and Amenophis learnt 
many uſeful notions and maxims in government which 
he had not met with in other countries; they were of 
great ſervice to him after the taking of Sardis, when he 
. order'd gold money to be coin'd, and turn'd the King 
of Lydia's treaſures into ſpecie. 
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The next day Cyrus accompanied the King of Tyre 
3 ſome furlongs from his capital to aſſiſt at the annual 
$ rites inſtituted in commemoration of the death of Adonis 
1 Between Heliopolis and Byblos there was a ſtately tem- 
ple conſecrated to Venus: On one ſide of the portal 
was plac'd a ſtatue of the Goddeſs; the leant her de- 
clining head on her left hand, grief appear d in her 
countenance, and tears ſeem'd to flow from her eyes, 
which were turn d upon the ſtatue of her lover plac'd 
on the other ſide; a ftream of blood ſeem'd to: ſpring 
from his heart, and to dye the river Thammuz whoſe 
purple waters roll'd with impetuoſity towards the 
ſea. The frizes and the architraves were adorned 
with ſculptures in bas- relief, 0 repreſenting the three 
metamorphoſes of the Goddeſs, the hiſtory of her 
unfaithfulneſs, and of all the effects of Adonis s con- 
ſtancy. 34; 
The temple was built of fine Parian marble; its 
immenſe vault repreſented that of heaven; in the 
middle of it appeared the chariot of the ſun encircled 
by the planets, and at a greater diſtance the empyreum 
ſpangled with ſtars. Upon the altar ſtood a ſtatue of 
the Goddeſs ; ſhe held in her hand the globe of the 
world, and upon her wonderful girdle were deſcrib'd 
the twelve conſtellations. The artiſt had animated the 
marble in ſuch a manner, that the ſtatue expreſs'd three 
different paſſions, according to the different points of 
Oo view 
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view from whence it was beheld; at a diſtance it was 


a noble and majeſtic beauty that ſeem'd to invite with 
a ſoft ſmile, accompany d with a tender and modeſt 
look; upon a nearer view her face, turn d towards 
the Eaſt, proclaim'd the peaceful joy of a ſoul that ſees 
the beauty of truth, poſſeſſes it and is poſſeſs'd- by it; 
when view d from the other fide ſhe ſeem d to turn away 
her eyes, and deſpiſe thoſe who durſt approach her 
with a profane heart and impure thoughts, In the ſculp- 
tures of the altar, Love* under the ſhape of Adonis 
ſeem'd to deſcend from heaven, his infant look ſpoke 
nothing but candor, innocence and fimplicity ; the vir- 
tues walk d before him, the muſes follow'd him, and 
the graces hover d about him; he had no bandage 
upon his eyes, and held in his hand a lighted torch to 
ſhew that he enlightens at the fame time that he in- 
flames. 5 
When Cyrus enter d the temple he found all the 
people, clad in mourning, in a cavern, where the 
image of a young man was lying upon a bed of flowers 
and odoriferous herbs; nine days were ſpent in faſting, 


The Venus of Medicis is ſaid in like manner to have three diffe- 
rent aſpects, according to different points of view from which it 1s 
beheld. 

b Since there are two Venus's, ſays Plato, there muſt be two Loves, 
and he calls this Love the great God, Mi/as 9405 d 6 Egos S $aupa5's 
ty Feats. Conviv. p. 178, 180. 


prayer 
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row was changed into gladneſs; ſongs of joy ſuc- 
ceeded to weepingꝰ, and the whole aflembly began 
this ſacred hymn. - Adonis is return d to life, Urania 
« weeps no more, he is re-aſcended to heaven, he will 
« {ſoon come down again upon earth to baniſh thence 
t both \ crimes and miſeries for ever. 
Cyrus was ſtruck with the auguſt} ſolemnity of the 
Tyrian rites; he knew nothing of the hiſtory of Venus 
and Adonis but by the Mythology of 'the Greeks, and 
ſuſpected that they had debas'd it according to their 
cuſtom : He defir d Amenophis to explain to him the 
true meaning of the Phoenician ceremonies. The wile 
Egyptian fat down with the young Prince over againſt 
the great gate of the temple, in a place from whence 
they could ſee the ſtatues of the God and Goddeſs, with 
all the bas-reliefs that repreſented their adventures, and 
then ſaid: It is not long ſince the Greeks were utter 
ſtrangers to letters, the muſes and the ſciences; their 
underſtanding is ſtill young, they have no true know- 
ledge of antiquity, they have disfigured all the myſ- 
teries of the ancient religion by their abſurd factions 
and groſs images : The combats of Mythras, the mur- 
der of Ofiris, the death of Adonis, the baniſhment of 


All theſe Tyrian rites are to be found in Lucian, St. Jerome, St. Cyril, 
Julius Firmicus, Macrobius and Procopius. See Diſc. p. 86. 


Oo 2 Apollo 
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Apollo and the labours of Hercules, repreſent to us the 
fame truths; but different nations have painted them 
under different ſimilitudes; what we learn of 2 
from the Tyrian, annals is as follows. b 

Before the formation of the elem * yk "Rn 
and the earth, an eternal filence reign'd throughout all 
the etherial regions, and the muſic of the ſtars had not 
yet begun: The great God Belus dwelt in an inacceſ- 
ſible light with the Goddeſs, Urania who inceſſantly 
ſprang from his head, and with the God Adonis whom 
he had engendred like unto himſelf. Belus being more 
and more charm'd with the beauty of his ſon, deſir d 
that there might be ſeveral miniatures and living images 
of him. Adonis animated by the power of Belus moulded 
ſome rays of light, and made ſuns, ſtars and number- 
leſs worlds inviſible to us; but as yet there were no in- 
habitants for them. He look d upon his mother and on 
a ſudden he ſaw ſpring out from the vaſt abyſs a beau- 


tiful n which contain d the ſoul of the world: 


Lo Weds, or Baali was 1 one of the names of is true God 
among the Hebrews. See Hoſea, chap. ii. V. 1 6. and Selden de Dus Syris. 
cap. 1. Syntag. 2. 

b Urania, Minerva and Iſis are the ſame. See Seld. ibid. cap. 4. 


©" Adayis oerrorns apud Phenices unde Laconibus Kues, id eſt Ke 
Seld. ib. c. 11. Adonis comes from the word Adonai, one of the ten 
names of God. Vid. D. Hier. Ep. ad Marcell. This Adonis is the ſame 


with the Logos of Plato, whom he defines "Exloney 5 race Minen 
arddoſen £47, See Diſc. p. 36, 37. g 


Adonis 
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A breathed upon it; What cannot the almighty 
breath of a God ? The flower ſwell d, expanded itſelf 
and was chang'd into a young Goddeſs whom. he 
named Urania after his mother. Tranſported Wich 
love and pleaſure, he wou Id have pteſented her to his 
father, but ſhe was not yet able to ſupport the ſplen- 
dor of the divine preſence, 'c or to n the bow air of 
the empyreum. 

Adonis placed the young Goddeß in a ; ſtar, in the 
centre of the univerſe, from whence ſhe could ſee the 
courſe of all the heavenly bodies, and hear the muſic 
of the celeſtial ſpheres: He then ſaid to her, Beautiful 
Urania, I love you, and deſign you for a more tranſ- 
cendent glory than what you at preſent enjoy ; I intend 
to make you my ſpouſe, bleſs you with a happy race 
that ſhall people the heavens, and conduct you at laſt 
with all your children into the ſublime place aboye the 
ſtars where my. father dwells: The only condition I 
require of you is, that you never wiſh to know more 
than what ſuits your preſent ſtate, that unreaſonable cu- 
rioſity would render you both unhappy and criminal: 
Such are the immutable laws of Belus. Urania thought 
herſelf too happy to enjoy her felicity on ſuch eaſy 


2 Pauſanias tells us that there were two Urania's, the celeſtial Venus, 
and the Venus 25 poi of the Greeks, or Verticordia of the Latins, 


which is as much as to ſay, Venus convertens cor ſuum as well as aliorum. 
See Duc. p. 87. 
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terms; ſhe loy'd Adonis more than all the glory that 
he promis d her, the ſight of her lover made her for- 
get all his gifts; He look d upon her with complacency, 
and by this look made her pregnant; ſhe became the 
mother of all the Divinities without ceaſing to be the 
immortal virgin; ſhe quickly peopled the ſtars with 
Gods and Goddeſſes, who had no other law but that 
of obeying the will of Adonis, loving each other ten- 
derly as the children of the ſame father, and aſpiring by 
their virtue to become one day 4 
God Belus. 
Urania end long faithful; ſhe follow'd Adonis 
every where, he led her thro' the immenſe ſpaces to 
ſhew her the numberleſs worlds which he had there 
produced; he often talk d with her of the ſuperior re- 
gions, and of the pleaſure which ſhe would one day 
feel in knowing him of whom all nature is but a faint 
image, in comparing the original with its pictures, and 
in ſeeing their various relations. Theſe diſcourſes kin- 
dled in her the fatal curioſity, ſhe began to be weary 
of her happineſs, and had no longer any reliſh for the 
pleaſures ſhe enjoy d: She durſt not ſpeak, but Adonis 
peroeiv d the firſt motions of her unfaithfulneſs, and 
endeavour'd to ſtop its progreſs ; ſhe grew penſive, 
melancholy, diſtruſtful, and broke out at laſt in theſe 
bitter complaints: Adonis, cruel Adonis! why did you 
give me the idea of a happineſs which makes me 
miſerable 2? 
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miſerable } You promis d to carry me up to the em- 
pyreum, ſhew me the kingdom of your father, and 
make me partaker of his glory; you ſhould have con- 
ceal d your deſigns from me, or have accompliſh d them 
ſooner, Imprudent Urania, reply d Adonis, you are 
going to ruin yourſelf in ſpite of me, you are not yet 
capable of beholding the God Belus, you would not be 
able to ſupport the ſplendor of his preſence, he will be 
low d as he deſerves before he manifeſts himſelf as he is; 
the ſmalleſt defire, the leaſt motion Contrary; to bis or- 
der is an incroachment on his rights. 5 
A vain curioſity and an ambitious deſire of knowing 
overcame the Goddeſs, ſhe no longer beheld Adonis 
with the ſame complacency, ſhe no longer found the 
ſame charms in his company, ſhe receiv'd his-carefles 
with coldneſs and indifference ; he renew d all his en- 
deavours to cure her diſtemper'd mind, but to no pur- 
poſe; ſhe forced him at length to leave her: The Gods 
are delicate in love, and cannot ſuffer a divided heart; 
he re-aſcended to his father and left her all alone, hop- 
ing that the pains of abſence would recover her from 
her error. As ſoon as he was gone ſhe renew'd her 
complaints, and tormented herſelf with new reflections; 
ſhe began to doubt, and by that doubting ſhe became 
darkned ; ſhe ſuſpected all that Adonis had ſaid to her 
of his dudes and of the ſuperior regions to be only a 
chimera ; ſhe forgot her origin and her dependent 


2 ſtate: 
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ſtate : 'To convince her of her error, ſhe was thrown 
down from the etherial regions into the ſphere of the 
fun; ſhe drew after her the inhabitants of ſeven other 
1 ſtars ; theſe luminous bodies loſt their light, became 
olinels; and roll'd about the ſun to receive its influences: 
The Gods who inhabited them became Demi-Gods, and 
the Goddeſs Urania was condemn'd to live in the moon; 

ſhe now enjoy d only a borrow'd light, was clothed 
with an aerial and tranſparent body which the Greeks 
call the ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul; ſhe no longer breath d 
as formerly the pure Æther, which made her life and 
nouriſhment; ſhe liv d upon nectar and ambroſia with 
the Demi- Gods, whom ſhe had drawn after her in her 
fall. Adonis ever faithful and ever loving deſcended 
into the ſun to be nearer to his below d Urania; he took 
the name of Apollo and try'd new means to make her 
ſenſible of her fault: Sometimes ſhe was ſoften'd, ſhe 
| yielded to the ſun's attraction, and brought her filver carr 
near his rays ; then on a ſudden ſhe chang d her ſenti- 
ments and wander'd from him, ſhe became inconſtant 
and fantaſtical, ſne put on new forms according as ſhe 
retir'd from her lover or approached to him; ſhe at 
length gave way to her ambition, 'and made the inha- 
bitants of the planets adore her under the name of 
Aſtarté, or che Queen of heaven. 


* Quid Urania niſi cceli Regina, Luna, Aſtarté. Vid, Selden. de Dis 
Syris. 0 2. ſyntag. 2. See Apul. Met. 11. 5 
y 
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By che laws of immutable fate it was Wa that 
the Goddek ſhould undergo a new metamorphoſis as a 
puniſhment for her new crime: Ihe fell from tlie moon | 
to the earth; and took" the name of Venus. The in- 
habitants of the planets « did not all follow her example, 
= ſeduced but a ſmall number of them, and theſe 
mi-Gods became men, but men'of the golden age, 
— were not yet guilty of groſs crimes, they ſtill pre- 
ſerv d ſome marks of their original nature. The Goddeſs 
by changing her element chang'd her food, inſtead of 
ambroſia ſhe fed only upon fruits, inſtead of drinking 
nectar ſhe quench d her thirſt in limpid ſtreams and clear 
fountains; ſhe had not as yet loſt either her tranſpareney 
or her agility, ſhe could mount into the air when ſhe 
pleaſed, but ſhe could not riſe to the fuperior regions. 
Adonis left the ſun, took the form of a young man, 
and came and dwelt with Venus upon earth: At firſt 
ſhe did not diſcover who he was and fell in love with 
him; but having felt his divine influences ſhe knew 
him, was afraid and fled from him: He purſu'd her, 
he call'd after her, and at laſt ſtopt her; but ſhe eſ- 
caped him again : He could have employ'd his al- 
mighty power, but the Gods will be lov'd by choice; 
he endeavour d to touch her heart by complaints 
and tears, by careſſes and threats, but ſhe had no 
longer any taſte for the refin'd delights of virtue ; 
her firſt pride was now chang'd into a profane love 
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of pleaſure, and. ſhe fate d Alan ut hey: *third 


time. 
eee e fare eee een 
of Urania's ingratitude, and began to be ſhaken in their 


obedience: Belus ſaid they, has no ſuch averkion — 
vice as we imagin d, ſince he does not puniſh it; ſince 
rebellion is not follow'd by miſery why are we ſubjea 
to laws? Tis true Urania is no longer what ſhe was, but 
ſhe is {till a Goddeſs and ſtill happy; provided we enjoy 
pleaſure/tis no matter upon what terms; independence 
and liberty heighten the reliſh of the moſt vulgar enjoy- 
ments; An univerſal revolt was breeding thro all the 
celeſtial regions, the deſigns of Belus were going to 
be fruſtrated : He call'd up Adonis into that ſolitude 
above the heavens where he liv d with him before the 
formation of the ſtars, and ſaid to him: I repent, me 
to have drawn the imprudent Urania from her original 
flower, you ſee her ingratitude and her obſtinacy, not- 
withſtanding, all your endeavours to reclaim her; uni- 
verſal harmony is diſturb d, the celeſtial monarchy is 
ſhaken, and the heavenly ſpirits begin to deſpiſe my 
ſovereign laws: ſhould I pardon the inhabitants of the 
earth, my clemency would encourage a. new revolt, 
and the ſight of their impunity would have a had, in- 
fluence on all the inhabitants of the ſtars, who already 
begin to murmur and to ſuſpect my goodneſs of indit- 


ferency with regard to crimes: I cannot vindicate the 
honour 
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rang laws, nor confirm the nber s in their 
duty, without annihilating the unfaithful Goddeſs and 
All her rebellious children; Theſe” terrible words tent 
the vault of heaven, reſoutided even to the abyſs, and 
frighted che kingdom of chavs and eternal night. Belus 
at length lifced up his ſeepter to reptutige the carth and 
all its inhabitants into their original nothing: Adonis 
threw himſelf at his father's feet, he with-held his aveng- 
ing arm by theſe words: I love Urania notwithſtanding 
her unfaithfolnef, I fee” her errors and follies with 
grief, but her children are youts fince they are mine; 
punith them, but do not entirely defttoy them; ſhould 


they enjoy a happy immortality upon "earth, they 
would think no more of re- aſcending to heaven; curſe 


their habitation, blaſt its beauty; expoſe the gelty race 
to ſickneſs and death, but let your puniſhments be re- 
medies; all the celeſtial and terreſtrial Deities who 
know the crimes ef Urania wilt fee alſo her miſery, 
and be confirmed in their duty by her puniſhment, He 
ſpoke, and ſuddenly the pillars of the earth were ſhaken, 
the poles of the heaven chang d their ſituation, the ſun 
grew pale and retired to a greater diſtance; the moon 
and the five planets alter d their motions, thunder, winds 
and rain mingled and confounded” the elements, the 
herbs and flowers faded, the trees dry'd- up and wither d, 
the earth refus'd ĩts ufual bounty, the fruitfulneſs of na- 
ture degenerated into a horrible barrennefs. 
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Venus ſtruck with terror fell i into a long 5 — 
W ſhe recover d out of it beheld nothing but deſolation 
all around her; ſhe found herſelf in a frightful deſert, upon 


tunes adid not chan ae de fought to en 


her real miſeries by creating herſelf i imaginary pleaſures; 
ſhe cauſed: temples to be erected every Where to her 


honour, ſhe invented impure ſacrifices and a prophane 


worſhip; her altars were quickly beſmear d with the 


blood of harmleſs animals; inſtead of odoriferous herbs 
and exquiſite fruits, ſhe fed upon the fleſh of the vic- 
tims, ſhe ſought for all ſorts of meats which might ex- 


eite and nouriſh her ſenſuality, ſhe gave herſelf up to 


the blind inſtin& of pleaſure, her blood grew thick, and 
flow'd no longer in her veins with the ſame freedom 
and amenity; the ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul was wrapt 
round with a terreſtrial and groſs body; Venus could 
no longer fly in the air, ſhe loſt her lightneſs and 
tranſparency and became mortal; her children under- 
went the ſame fate, ſhe ſaw many of them expire be- 
fore her eyes by intemperance and voluptuouſneſs; 
others hoping to ſhun the decrees of fate heaped moun- 
tains upon mountains, and endeavour'd to ſcale hea- 
ven, but being ſtruck down and cruſh d by thun- 
derbolts, they dug themſelves an abyſs in the boſom 


of chaos, where Pluto, their chief, erected his *. 
4 an 
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The Goddeſo became frantic, et the - | 


mountains and alles, bewailed her children and wor- 


ſhippers, and-blaſphemed-againfſt Belus. Adonis heard 
her, he leſt the celeſtial regions and came down upon 


earth; ſhe perceived him at a diſtance, and would have 
thrown herſelf into the water to hide herſelf from his 
preſence, but he ſtopp'd: her and ſat down by her; 
ſhe held down her head with ſhame and er Ae. 


was afraid to look upon him; finding at laſt that he 
made her no reproach ſhe rais d her eyes from the 


ground, but durſt not yet fix them upon his face; ſhe 
recover d heart by degrees, ſhe obſerv'd him nearly, ſhe 
beheld him pale, meagre and disfigured; he had no 
longer any remains of his former beauty, he was co- 
ver d with wounds and bruiſes; he continu'd a long 
time ſilent, and ſhe. durſt not ſpeak; at laſt he ſaid to 
her, Ah Venus, inconſtant Venus! you bewail your 
own miſeries, but you are inſenſible to mine; to what 
a condition have you reduced me? J up or von 
GUILT, BY, MY $UFFERINGS; the God Belus was go- 
ing to deſtroy. you and all your race if I had not 
ſoften d him: I came down myſelf upon earth to make 
reparation for your offences againſt the immutable 
laws of the empyreum, and to make war with all 
the monſters which your crimes have brought forth. 
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I have kill d. the ſerpent Python, the Nemean lyon, 1 


became falſe, the Centaurs that devoured men; the Cy- 
clops wha forged 2 
Erymanthus that wounded me with his murderous tusk, 
the Stymphalian birds that fpoil'd the fruits of the earth, 
and the dragon which had ſeiz d the garden of Heſpe- 
ria; I have driven them all down into hell, and am go- 
ing to purſue them thither that I may complete my 
conqueſt: Adonis as he utter d theſe words fell into 
a mortal agony, a ftream of blood guſhi d forth ſrom his 
heart and dyed the waters of the river Thammus. 
All the children of Venus: aſſembled about him, he 
open'd his cyes from time to time, and repeated theſe 
words with a figh, ID oy Your GUILT Ir My 
8UFFERINGS z he continued thus many hours, and at 
laft expired thro an exceſs of pain. His foul deſcended 
into hell to deliver Theſeus, Pirithous, al the heroes 
vanquiſh d by Pluto, and all the manes that ſuffer d in 
thoſe gloomy habitations. 

Venus bewail'd her lover for nine Fen ita nine 
nights: She continued diſconſolate near the dead body, 
and could not tear herſelf away from it. Being at 
length exhauſted: with grief ſhe fell into a profound 
ws nor did ſhe awake till her ears were ſtruck by 


* Mythras, Oſiris, Adonis. Apollo and Hare a the diferent names 
of the middle God. See Diſc. p. 10. 
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a voice; ſhe look d up and beheld Adonis 
inthe-diy e the heroes, and all the 
ſhades which he had brought back from the dark 
abode. He had reſum d his firft form and his priftine | 
beauty; he darted upon her a heavenly ray to reſtore 
her ſtrength and calm her ſpirit, and then ſaid to her: 
F have follow d you, my dear Urania, I have follo d 
you in all your wanderings; I deſcended into the moon, 
upon earth, and even into hell to deliver you and your 
diſſoyal children; J have ſuffer'd all chat a God cam 
faffer in ſeeing your falfhood and inconſtancy; but 
you are now no longer” inſenſible to my loye and E 
don't repent of my ſufferings; I leave you, but my 
Wiſdom ſhall never forſake you if you continue faith- 
ful to me; farewel, dear Urania, you can ſee me no 
more till you be transform d into my image, the 
Gods are only enamour d with their own beauty: Yow 
muſt fuffer a thouſand miſeries before this happy meta- 
morphoſis, nor can you re- aſcend to heaven but by the 
ſame way by which you fell from it; you muſt firſt be 
ſtripp d of your terreſtrial body by ſufferings, diſeaſes 


and death; you ſhall then riſe to the regions of the 
moon where you will undergo a ſecond death by the 
deſtruction of your aerial body; your pure ſpirit; free 
and diſengag d from every thing that could ſtop it, will 
fly away to the ſtars, where you will reſume your for- 


See Diſc. P. 25, 26, 
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mer beauty, but you muſt at length loſe even that be- 
fore you are transform d into my image. When you 


your guilt by the purifying pains of each new transfor- 
mation, practiſed upon earth, in the moon and in the 
ſtars all the human, heroic and divine -virtues, you 
ſhall aſcend with me into the ſublime place above the 
heavens, where you ſhall ſee the God Belus, and the 
Goddeſs my mother ; virtue, truth and juſtice, not as 
they are here below, but as they exiſt in him who is 
Being itſelf, Fear nothing, I will be preſent with yau in 
all theſe ſtates, I will help, you to ſupport your ſufferings 


if you never ceaſe to invoke; me: Thoſe of your chil- 


dren who ſhall imitate your example ſhall re- aſcend 
with you to the fields of Hecate, the reſt ſhall: de- 
ſcend to the gloomy kingdom of Pluto, and be there 
tormented” till they are purify'd from their crimes. 1 
have chain'd up the fierce Cerberus, henceforward he 
ſhall be only the vile inſtrument of my juſtice. *I 
have eſtabliſh'd judges in hell, who will inflict puniſh- 


ments only to exterminate vice; they will not annihi- 


late the eſſence of the ſoul, wn reſtore it to a true 
exiſtence by purging it of all irregular paſſions. 


When your children have been * plunged; nine times 
See Diſc. p. 70. | 
b Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt : Aliz panduntur 1 inanes 


Suſpenſe ad ventos ; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum 
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eee waves of the burning Acheron, - the chil- 
ling Styx, the black Cocytus and the foamirig|/Phlegeton, 
they ſball at length drink the waters of the river Lethe, 
which will make them forget all their paſt miſeries and 
crimes. When there ſhall be no longer any mortal or 
immortal, in hell, upon earth, or in the planets chat is 
not purify d and prepar d to behold my father, I will 
then return to baniſh all evils out of the univerſe, 
aboliſh hell, and -e-eſtabliſh- harmony throughout all 
the immenſity of ſpace ;' in the mean time aſſemble 
thoſe of your children who are willing to follow you, 
inſtitute feſtivals to my honour, and let them be an- 
nually celebrated with pomp to perpetuate the me» 
mory of your unfaithfulneſs and of my love. 

| Cyrus Was overjoy 'd to ſee that all nations were agveed 
in the doctrine of the three ſtates of the world, the 
three forms of the Divinity, and a middle God, who 
by his conflicts and great ſufferings was to expiate and 
exterminate moral evil and reſtore innocence 1 _—_ 
to the univerſe.” 7 . th 55 # noni nt T6 5 


Infectum eluitur ſcolus, aut exuritur igni. 
Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe | 

Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit why 

Ztherwum ſenſum, & aurai ſimplicis ignem. 

Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvère per annos 

Lethzum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 

Sollicet immemores ſupera ut convexa reviſant. Zn, . 6. V. 740. 


Qq while 


* 


news obliged him to ſuſpend his journey to Babylon 


of 
* 
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© While he was yet at Tyre eouriers — 
Peofig to infoemy him that Mandana was dying: This 


braced the King of Tyre: O Benibal! fiid be, 1 


envy neither your riches nor your 'magnificence ; to be 
perfctly happy,” I Gdeßse only: ſuch a friend as Ame- 
nophis, Cyrus and Arafpes/exolft Arabia Deſerta and 
a part of Chaldea ; they paſed the Tygris near the 
place where it joins' the Euphrates, and entring Sufiana, 
arriv'd in a ſew days at the capital of Perfia/” Gyrus. 


baſten d to ſee his mother; he found her dying, and 


gave himſelf up to grief, which he expreſs d by the 
moſt bitter complaints. The Queen being tenderly af- 
ſeed with the fight of her ſon, endeavour to mo- 
derate his affliction by theſe words: Comfort yourſelf, 
my ſon; ſouls never die; they are only condemn'd for 
a time to animate mortal bodies that they may expiate 
the faults they have committed in a former flate: The 
time of my expiation is at an end; I am going to re- 
aſcend to the ſphere of fire; there I ſhall ſee Perſeus, 
Arbaces, Dejoces, Phraortes, and all the heroes from 
whom you are deſcended; I will tell them that you 
reſolve to imitate them: There I ſhall ſee Caſſandana, 
ſhe loves you ſtill, death changes not the ſentiments of 
virtuous ſouls: We ſhall be always with you though in- 
viſible, we will deſcend in a cloud and be your protecting 

5 genii; 
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gemi; ad — 
we will engage the virtues to attend yeni we will pre 
ſerve you from all the errbtũ and-viges! which. cotrapt 
the hearts>of : Princes: One day your dominion will be 
extended and the braeles accompliſti'd; 1.0: my, ſan, 
my dear ſon, remember tliat you ought to have no 
other view in conquering nations than to | eſtabliſh 
among them the empire of virtue and reaſon. As the 
utter d theſe: laſt words, ſlie turn d pale, a cold fveat - 
ſpread itſelf over all her limbs death cloſed. het eyes, 
and her ſoul flew away to the empyreum: Sbe was 
long lamented by all Perſia, and Cambyſes erected a 
ſtately monument to her memery. Cyrus s gtieſ wore 
olh oxy: by degrees. and as necei ty een e 
apply himſelf to-aflairs af -Fedeei.[/} Ahl 03- as 

— —— ſrinone) he had 
never been out of Perſia, the manners of which were 
innocent and pure, but auſtere and rugged : He knew 
how to chuſe miniſters capable of ſupplying what was 
deſective in his own talents ; but he ſometimes yielded 
himſelf up too blindly to their conduct from a difh- 
dence of his own underſtanding : He prudently re- 
ſolvd that Cyrus ſhould himſelf enter into the admi- 
niſtration of affairs ; and having ſent for him one day, 
ſaid to him: Your travels, my fon, have improv'd your 
knowledge, and you ought to employ it for the good 
of your country: You are deſtin d not only to govern 


Qq 2 this 
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this kingdom, but alſo, one day, to give law to all 
Aſia; you ſhould learn betimes the art art of: xeigtiing, a 
ſtudy to which-Princes: ſeldom apply themſelves; they 
aſcend the throne before they know the dnties! of: 2 
King: I intruſt you with my authority, and will have 


ranes will not be uſeleſs to you, he is the ſon of an 
able miniſter,” who ſervid me many years with fidelity; 
he is young; but indefatigable, e and ne d 


for all forts of iemployments. is 1979 Youbet 


Under the government of Cambyſes this miniſter 
had found it neceſſary to appear virtuous; nay, he 
thought himſelf really ſo, but his virtue had never been 
put to the trial: Soranes did not himſelf know the ex- 
ceſs to which his boundleſs ambition could carry him. 
When Cyrus apply id hiinſelf to learn the ſtate and con- 
dition of Perſia, her military ſtrength, and her inte- 
reſts both foreign and domeſtic, Soranes quickly faw 
with concern that he was going to loſe much of his 
authority under a Prince who had all the talents ne- 
ceſſary for governing by himſelf; he endeavour d to 
captivate the mind of Cyrus, and ſtudied him a long 
time to diſcover his weakneſſes. The young Prince 
was not inſenſible to praiſe; but he lov'd to deſerve it; 
he had a taſte for pleaſure, but he was not a ſlave to 
it; he did not diſlike magnificence, but he could re- 
fuſe himſelf every W _ than oppreſs his people: 
Thus 


you exerciſe it under my inſpection; the talents of 80. 
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Thus he was inacceſſible to flattery, arid * againſt 
voluptuouſneſs and pomp. - Soranes perceiv d that there 
was no means to preſerve his credit with Cyrus, but 
by making himſelf neceſſary to him by his capacity: 
He Alp all his talents both im public and private 
eouncils; he ſhew'd that he poſſeſa d the ſecrets of the 
wiſeſt policy, and at the ſame time could enter into 
that ſort of detail in buſineſs, the knowledge of which 
is one of the chief qualifications of a miniſter; he 
prepared and: digeſted. matters with ſo - much order 
and clearneſs that he left his maſter little to do. Any 
other Prince would have been charm d to ſee him- 
ſelf excus d from all application to buſineſs: But Cyrus 
reſolv d to ſee every thing with his own eyes; he had 
a confidence in his father's miniſters but he would not 
blindly yield hirnſelf up to their counſela. When So- 
ranes perceiv'd that the Prince would himſelf ſee every 
thing to the bottom, he ſtudy'd to throw obſcurity-over 
the moſt important affairs, that he might make himſelf 
yet more neceſſary. Cyrus obſery'd the crafty conduct 
of this able and jealous miniſter, and manag d him with 
ſo much delicacy that he drew from him by degrees 
what he endeavour'd ſo artfully to conceal; [| When the 
Prince thought himſelf - ſufficiently inſtructed, he let 
Sbranes ſce that he would himſelf be his 'father's:firſt 
miniſter; and in this manner moderated the authority 
of that favourite without giving him any juſt cauſe of 


complaint. | 
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"o | complaint. The: ambitious Soranes was nevertheleſs of- 
ended at the Prince's conduct, and could not, without 
mortal uncaſineſs, ſee the fall of his credit and chat he 
I}! was no longer neceſſary; this was the firſt ſourot of his 
10 ; diſcontent, which might have prov d fatal to Cyrus if 
WPI! Ac pores OR TIE him from 
111 nnn Cite 
NL | Proſin hal for — bocia/in Gubjethiur ea Md, 
but upon the marriags of Cambyſes with Mandana, it 
Ae funds gen ip ill clas Werde, 
homage. From chat time che Medes and Perſians had 
livd in perfect amity till the jealouſy of Cyaxares Lin- 
dled the ſue of diſcord. The Median Prince was in- 
ceſſantly calling to mind with vexation the oracles which 
were ſpread abroad concerning the future conqueſts of 
young. Cyrus; he conſider d him as the deſtroyer 
of his power, and imagin'd already that he ſaw him 
entring Ecbatan to dethrone him; he was every mo- 
ment ſolliciting Aſtyages eee eee 
tions, weaken the ſtrength of Perſia, and reduce it to 
its former dependence. Mandana, while ſhe liv'd, had 
fo dextrouſly manag'd her father as to hinder an open 
rupture between him and Cambyſes: But as ſoon as 


ſhe was dead, Cyaxares renew'd his ſollicitations with 
the Median . - 
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Cambyſes was inform d of Cyaxares's defigns and 


bunt Hyſtaſpes to the court of Ecbatan, to repreſent 
to Aſtyages the danger of mutually weakening each 


others Power, while the Aſſytians, theit common: 


enemy, were forming ſchemes to extend their do- 
mination over alh the Eaſt. Hyſtaſpes, by bis addreſt, 
put a ſtop to the execution of Cyaxares's projectt, and 
gain d Cambyſes time to malte his preparations im caſe 
of a rupture. The Prince of Media ſeeing” that the 
wiſe counſels of Hyſtaſpes were favourably lifter d to 
by his father, and that chere wis no means ſuddenly 
to kindle a war, attempted by other ways to weaken: 
the power of Perſia: Being inform'd of goranes s di. 


content, he endeavour'd to gain him by an offer of 


the firſt dignities in the empire Sores at firſt” Was 
— at the very thought; but being afterwards. 
eiv'd by his reſentment, he knew not himſelf tlie 
— motives upon which he acted; his heart was 
not yet become inſenfible to virtue, but his lively- 
imagination rransform'd objects, and repreſented them 
to him in the colours neceſſary to flatter His ambition; 


at length he got the better of all remorſe by reaſoning 


with himſelf, that Cyaxares would one day be his la- 
ful Emperor, and that Cambyſes was but a trĩbutary 
maſter. There is nothing which we cannot perſuade 
ourſelves to think when blinded and drawn away by 


ſtrong En. Thus he entred by degrees into a 


cloſe 
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cloſe correſpondence with Cyaxares, and ſceretly em- 
ploy id all means to Nn S n n e 
to the Perſians. NI To and 5} ee 
Cyrus had rais d Araſpes to he firſt dignities i in "he 
army, upon account of his capacity and talent for war; 
but he would not bring him into the ſenate, becauſe 
it was a law in Perſia) that no ſtranger dhould fit in 
the ſupreme council. The perfidious Soranes neverthe- 
leſs preſs'd the young Prince to infringe this law, know- 
ing that it weuld be a ſure means to excite the jea- 
louſy of the Satraps and to ſtir them up againſt Cyrus 
You have need, ſaid he to him, of a man like Araſpes 
In your council: I know. that good policy and our 
rules forbid the intruſting of ſtrangers with the com- 
mand of an army and the ſecrets of ate at the fame 
time; but a Prince may diſpenſe with the laws when 
he can fulfil the intention of them by more ſure and 
caſy ways, and he ought never to be the ſlave of rules 
and cuſtoms: Men ordinarily act either from ambition 
or intereſt; load Araſpes with dignities and riches; by 
that means you will make Perſia his country, and will 
have no reaſon to doubt his fidelity. Cyrus was not 
aware of Soranes s ſecret deſign, but he loy'd: juſtice 
too well to depart from it. I am perſuaded, anſwer d 
the Prince, of the fidelity and capacity of Araſpes; I 
love him fincerely, but tho my friendſhip were capa- 
ble of making me break the laws in his favour, he is 


00 
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100 noch attach'd to me ever to n 
which might excite the jealouſp of the Perſians, 
and give them cauſe- to think that I was influenc d 
by fan inclination and ann: in affairs of 
2 
| l ieee Oyrus 
to take this falſe ſtep, endeavour d to ſurpriſe. him an- 
other way, and to create a miſunderſtanding between 
him and his father: He artfully made him obſerve the 
King's imperſections, his want of capacity and genius, 
and the neceſſity of purſuing other maxims than his. 
The mild and peaceful government of Cambyſes, {aid he 
to the Prince, is incompatible with noble views; if you 
content yourſelf like him with a pacific reign, how will 
you become a conqueror? Cyrus made no other uſe of 
theſe infinuations than to avoid the rocks upon which 
Cambyſes had ſplit; he did not leſſen his deference 
and ſubmiſſion to his father whom he tenderly-lov'd ; he 
reſpected him even in his failings which he endeavour'd 
to conceal; he did nothing without his orders, but con- 
ſulted him in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time to 
give him a juſt notion of things ; he frequently diſ- 


cours d with him in private, that che King might 
be able to decide in public. Cambyſes had judgment 
enough to diſtinguiſh and make himſelf maſter of 
the excellent advices of his ſon, who employ'd the ſu- 
Periority of Jus grainy: only to make his father's com- 
* T 


mand 
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mands reſpected, and never diſplay d his talents but 
to ſtrengthen the King's authority: S0 admirable a 
behaviour greatly increaſed Cambyſes's.; affe&ion and 
eſteem for him, and his confidence | in him: ; the 
Prince never abus d it, but continued the fame con- 
duct, in which. he! dee he n n 

his duty. $3011} OF nenne CHE an 
Soranes, e ee 
Wa. d: ſecretly to raiſe a diſtruſt in the minds of 
the Satraps, as if the Prince would incroach upon their 
rights and ruin their authority; and in order to aug- 
ment their jealouſy, he endeayourid to inſpire Cyrus 
with deſpotic principles. You are deſtin d by the Gods; 
ſaid he, to ſtretch your empire one day over all the 
Eaſt; in order to a happy execution of this deſign you 
ſhould accuſtom the Perſians to a blind obedience; 
captivate the Satraps by dignities and pleaſures; put 
them under a neceſſity of frequenting your court if 
they would partake of your favours; get the ſovereign 
authority by degrees into your own hands; abridge the 
rights of the ſenate, leave it only the privilege of gir- 
ing you counſel; A Prince ſhould not abuſe his power, 
but he ought never to ſhare it with his ſubjects; mo- 
narchy is the moſt perfect kind of government; the 
true ſtrength of a ſtate, ſecrecy in councils, and ex- 
pedition in enterprizes, depend upon the ſovereign 
powers being lodged in a ſingle Perſon: A petty 
republic 
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republic may i ſubſiſt under the government of many 
heads, but / great empires can be form d only by the 
their want of > capacity to execute great deſigns. gar 
The Prinee Was ſhock' d at this diſcourſe, hut con- 
ceal'd his indipnation out of prudence; and dextrouſſy 

breaking off the converſation, left Soranes in a perſua- 
ſion that he reliſſid his maxims. As ſoon as Cyrus was 
alone; he made deep reflections on alb that had paſs d; 
he call d to mind the conduct of Amaſis, and began to 
ſuſpect Soranes's fidelity; he had not indeed any cer- 
tain proofs of his perfidiouſneſs; but a man Who had 
the boldneſs to ſuggeſt to him ſuch counſelsoſeem d 
very dangerous at leaſt, tho he ſhould not be a traitor. 
The young Prince by degrees excluded this miniſter 
from the ſecret of affairs, and ſought for pretences to 
remove him from about his perſon, yet without doing 
any thing to affront him openly. Soranes quickly per- 
ceiv d this change, and carry d his reſentment to the 
laſt extremities; he perſuaded himſelf that Araſpes was 
going to be put in his place, chat Cyrus intended to 
make himſelf abſolute maſter in Perſia, and that this 
was the Prince's ſecret view in diſciplining his trobps 
with ſo much exactneſs. The jealouſy and ambition 
of Soranes blinded him to ſuch a degree, that he ima- 
gind he did his duty in practiſing the blackeſt treaſons. 
m ts Rr 2 He 
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He inform d Cyaxares of all that paſe d in Perſia ; the 
augmentation of his forces, the preparations which- were 
making for war, and Cyrus's deſign of extending his. 
empire over all the Eaſt, under pretext of accompliſſi- 
ing certain pretended oracles, by which he impos d 
upen the people. Cyaxares made advantage of theſe 
advices to alarm Aſtyages, and to inſinuate uneaſineſs 
and diſtruſt into his mind; Hyſtaſpes was order d away 
from the court of Ecbatan, and the Emperor threaten d 
Cambyſes with a bloody war, if he did not conſent to 
pay the ancient tribute, and return to the ſame depen- 
dence m which Perfia had been ſet free, upon his 
marriage with Mandana : Cambyſes's refuſal was the 
A were made on both 
ſides“. 

In the mean while Soranes 3 to corrupt 
the chief officers of the army and weaken their cou- 
rage, by inſinuating that Aſtyages was their lawful Em- 
peror, that the ambitious deſigns of Cyrus would ruin 
their country, and that they could never make head 

againſt the Median troops, who would overwhelm them 
with aumbers. He continu'd likewiſe to increaſe the 
diſtruſt of the ſenators, by artfully ſpreading a rumour 
among them, that Cyrus undertook this war againſt 


* Xenophon has fupprefed this war, but Herodotus and other hiſtor? 1ans 
mention it. See M. Freret's letter. 


his 


ſee them himſelf, but thought he was ſincere and zea- 
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His grandfather, only to weaken their authority, and to 
uſurp an abſolute power. He conceal'd all his-plots 
with ſuch art; that it was almoſt impoſſible to diſcover 
them; evety thing he faid was with ſo much-caution,. 
that there was no ſecing into his ſecret intentions; 
nay there were certain moments in which he did not 


lous for the public good: His firſt remorſes return d 
from time to time, but he. ſtifled them by perſuading 
himſelf that the ill deſigns he imputed to the Prince 
were real. Cyrus was quickly inform'd of the . mur- 
murs of the people; the army was ready to revolt, it 
was doubtful whether the ſenate wou d give the neceſ- 
fary ſubſidies, and. the.Emperor of the Medes was upon 
the point of entring Perſia at the head of ſixty thou- 
ſand men: The Prince was in the greateſt grief to ſee 
the cruel extremities to which his father was reduced, 
and the. neceſlity is arms againſt his grand- 
father. 
Cambyſes obſerving 4 Princek ſtruggles between 
nature and duty ſaid to him, You know, my fon, all 
that I have. done to ſtifle the firſt ſeeds of our diffe- 
rences; I have labour d to no purpoſe ; the war is in- 
evitable; our country ought to be preferr'd to our fa- 
mily; hitherto you have aſſiſted me in buſineſs by your 
prudence, you muſt now give proofs of your courage: 
Would my age allow me to appear at the head of our 
troops, 
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cedops, yet my preſence wou d be neceſſary here to keep 
country; ſhew yourſelf the defender of its liberty, às well 
as the preſerver of its laws; ſecond the deſigns of hea- 
veng render yourſelf worthy to accompliſty its oracles; 
begin by delivering Perſia before you think of ater 
ing: your conqueſts ; let: che nations Tee! the effects of 
your courage, and admire your moderation in the midft 
of triumphs, that they may not hereaſter fear your vie- 
tories. Cyrus encourag d by the magnanimous ſenti- 
ments of Cambyſes, and aided by the counſels of Har- 
pagus and Hyſtapes, two generals of equal experience, 
form d an army of thirty thouſand men, compos d of 
commanders, with whoſe fidelity he was well ac- 
quainted, and veteran troops of known. bravery. As 
ſoon as all preparations were made, they began 
by ſacrifices and other religious rites. Cyrus aſter this 
drew up his troops in a ſpacious plain near the ca- 
pital, aſſembled the ſenate and the Satraps, and with 
a ſweet and 3 air thus harangued the officers 
of his army. 

War is unlawful when it is not neceſſary; * which 
we at preſent undertake, is not to ſatisfy ambition or 
the deſire af domination, but to defend our liberties: 
"Tis true your enemies underſtand military diſcipline, 
and they ſurpaſs us in number; but they are ſoſten d 


by. Juxury and a long peace; your fouls are full of that 
noble 


— 
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noble ardour which makes men deſpiſe death when they 
are to fight for liberty; your ſevere life has adcuſtom d 
you to fatigue - nothing is impoſſible to thoſe whom 
no ſufferings nor difficult enterpriaes can diſhearten 
AGO I will: diſtinguiſn myſelf from you in no- 
thing but in leading the way thro labours and dangets; 
all our proſperities and all our misfortunes ſhall here- 
after be common. He then turn d to the: ſenators, and 
with a fierce and ſevere countenance ſaid, Cambyſes is 
not ignorant of the intrigues at the court of 'Ecbatan; to 
ſow jealouſy and-diſtruſt in your minds; he knows that 
you heſitate about giving him ſubſidies, but having fore 
ſeen the war he has taken his precautions, one battle will 
decide the fate of Perſia, he does not want your aſſiſt- 
ance: However, remember that the liberty of your 
country is at preſent in queſtion; is not this: liberty 
more ſecure in the hands of my father your lawful 
Prince, than in thoſe of the Emperor of the Medes, who 
holds all the neighbouring Kings in a tributary depen- 
dence ? If Cambyſes ſhould be vanquiſh d, your privi- 
leges are loſt for ever; if he prove victorious they will 
be preſerv d to you, unleſs you force the juſtice of a 
Prince, whom you have incens d by your ſecret cabals, | 
to deprive you of them. The Prince by this diſcourſe 
intimidated ſome, confirm'd others in their duty; and 

united all in one deſign of contributing to the preſer- 
vation of their country. Soranes appear d more zealous 
than 
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— — army: — — roy not con- 


ceald from Cambyſes this juſt ſuſpicions of that mi- 
-niſter, the King did not ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
pos d upon by appearancts; under pretext of pro- 
viding -for the ſocurity of the capital, he kept him 
-near his perſon, but gave orders to watch his con- 
duct; fo chat Soranes was a LA without 7 
ceiving it. 

Qyrus having eee bal march'd his | 
8 the deſarts of Iſatis in order to enter 
Perſia, prevented him by a moſt furprifing diligence: He 
croſs d over craggy mountains, the paſſes of which he 
ſecur d, and gain d the plains of Paſagarda by ſuch 
routs as wou d have been impracticable to any other 
than an army accuſtom'd to fatigue, and conducted by 
Jo active and vigilant a general. Cyrus ſeiz d the moſt 
advantageous poſts, and encamp d near a ridge of moun- 
tains which defended him on one fide, fortifyinghunſelf 
on the other by a double entrenchment. Aſtyages quickly 
appear d, and encamp'd in the ſame plain near a lake, 
and the two armies continued in fight of each other 
for ſeveral days, Cyrus could not without great con- 
cern look forward to the conſequences of a war againſt 
His grandfather, and therefore employ d this time in 
ſending to Aſtyages s camp a Satrap, named Artabaſus 
ho ſpoke to the Emperor in the following manner: 

1 Cyrus, 
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Cyrus, your grantlſon, has an abhorrence of the war 
which he has been fore d to undertake againſt you: 
He has neglected nothing to prevent it, nor will refuſe 
any means to put an end to it; he is not deaf to the 
voice of nature, but he cannot ſacriſice the liberty of 
the Perſians; he would willingly reconcile by an ho- 
nourable treaty the love of his country with - filial 
affection; he is in a condition to make war, but at the 
fame time is not aſham'd to ask peace. The Emperor 
ſill irritated by Cyaxares, perſiſted in his firſt reſolu- 
tion, and Artabaſus u without fuccopdingsi in his 
negotiation. 

Cyrus ſeeing bimſeif reduc d to the 1 of ha- 
zarding a battle, and knowing of what importance it 
is in affairs of war, to deliberate with many, to decide 
with few and to execute with ſpeed, aſſembled his prin- 
cipal officers and heard all their opinions; he then took 
his reſolution, which he communicated only to Hyſ- 
taſpes and Harpagus. The day following he caus d a 
rumour to be ſpread in the army of the enemy, that 


he intended to retire, not daring to engage with unequal 
forces. Before he left the camp he order'd the uſual 


ſacrifices to be offer d; he made libations of wine, and 
all. the chief officers did the ſame: He gave for the 
Word, MyTEHRAS THE CONDUCTOR AND SAVIOUR, 
and then mounting his horſe commanded every man 
to his poſt, The foldiers euiraſſes were compos'd of 
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plates of iron of divers colours, and like the ſcales of 
fiſh; their caſques were of braſs, adorn'd with a great 
white feather; over their ſhields | made of willow 
twigs interwoven, hung their quivers their darts were 
ſhort, their bows long, their arrows made of | canes; 
and their ſcymitars hung upon their right thighs 
The royal ſtandard was a golden eagle with its wings 


expanded ; the ""_ of Perſia om ever ——_ had 


= ſame. 

Cyrus decamp'd % night, and advatord © in "y plains 
of Paſagarda ; Aſtyages imagining that the Prince fled 
before him, made haſte to come up with him by ſun- 
riſing; Cyrus on a ſudden drew up his army in order 
of battle, and only twelve deep, that the Javelins and 
darts of the laſt rank might reach the enemy, and that 
all the parts might ſupport and aſſiſt each other without 
confuſion: He choſe out of each battalion a ſelect com- 
pany, of which he form'd a triangular Phalanx, after 
the manner of the Greeks ; he placed this body of 
reſerve behind his army, commanding it not to ſtir 
till he himſelf ſhould give expreſs orders. The plain 
was cover d with duſt and fand, and the North- 
wind blew hard. Cyrus by wheeling a little poſted 
his army ſo advantageouſſy, that the riſing duſt was 
driven full in the faces of the Medes, and favour'd his 
ftratagem ; Harpagus commanded the right wing, 


Hyſtaſpes the left, Araſpes the centre, and Cyrus was 


preſent 
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preſent every: where. The army of the Medes was 
compos d of ſeveral ſquare battalions thirty deep, all 
Nanding cloſe to be the more impenetrable; in the 
front were the W 7 ber n 1 8 to 
the axle-trees. 

Cyrus dend en * Hyſtaſpes to chives the 
two wings by degrees, in order to incloſe the Medes. 
While he was ſpeaking he heard a clap of thunder: 
We follow thee great Oromazes, cry d he, and in the 
ſame inſtant began the hymn of battle, to which all the 
troops anſwer d with loud ſhouts, invoking the God 
Mythras. Cyrus's army preſented its front in a ſtrait 
line to deceive Aſtyages; but the centre marching 
ſlower and the wings faſter, the whole was ſoon 
form'd into a creſcent. The Medes broke through 
the firſt ranks of the centre, and advanced to tlie laſt; 
they began already to cry, Victory] but then Cyrus 
advanc d with his body of reſerve, while Harpagus and 
Hyſtaſpes ſurrounded the enemy on all ſides, and the 
battle was rene wd. The triangular Phalanx of the 
Perſians pierced the battalions of the Medes, and turn d 
aſide their chariots: Cyrus mounted on a foaming 
ſteed, flew from rank to rank; the fire of his eyes ani- 
mated the ſoldiers, and the ſerenity. of his countenance 
baniſh'd all fear: In the heat of battle he was active, 
calm and -preſent to himſelf ; he ſpoke to ſome, en- | 
Cour _ others by ſigns, and kept every one in his 

Sſ 2 poſt. 
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attack d in front, in rear and in flank; the Per- 
fians. cloſed in upon them and cut them in pieces 
nothing was heard but the claſhing of arms and the 
groans of the dying; ftreams of blood cover d the 
plain; deſpair, rage and cruelty ſpread ſlaughter and 
death every where © Cyrus alone felt a generous pity ; 
Aſtyages and Cyaxates being taken priſoners, he gave 
orders to mmaunng 
ban ills 17 ht 
Cyaxares, inflam'd ith mage dad with all the paß 
ſions that take hold of a proud mind when fallen from 
its hopes, would not ſee Cyrus: He pretended to be 
wounded, and ſent to ask permiſſion to return to Ec- 
batan, to which Cyrus conſented, Aſtyages was con- 
ducted with pomp to the capital of Perſia, not like a 
conquer d Prince, but like a victorious one: Being no 
longer importun'd by the evil counſels of his ſon, he 
made a peace, and Perſia was declar'd a free kingdom 
for ever; this was the firſt ſervice that Cyrus did 
his country, The ſucceſs of this war, ſo contrary to 
the expectations of Soranes, open'd his eyes. Had the 
event been anſwerable to his deſires, he would ſtill 
have continued in his perfidiouſneſs; but finding that 
his projects were diſconcerted, and that it was impoſſi- 
ble to conceal them any longer, he ſhrunk with horror 
to behold the dreadful condition into which he had 
brought 


g 
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brought himſelf, the crimes he had committed, and 
the certain diſgrace which would follow: Not able 
to endure this proſpect, he fell into deſpair, kill d 
himſelf, and left a fad example to poſterity of the ex- 
ceſſes to which boundleſs ambition may carry the 
greateſt genius s, even when their hearts are not en- 
of all the particulars of his treachery. The Prince, 
without applauding himſelf for having early ſeen 
into the character of this miniſter, beheld with con- 
cern and lamented the unhappy condition of man, 
who oſten loſes all the fruit of his talents, and ſome- 
times precipitates himſelf into the greateſt crimes, 
by giving way to an unruly imagination and a blind 
As ſoon as the peace was concluded Aſtyages return'd 
into his own dominions. After his departure Cyrus 
aſſembled the ſenators, Satraps, and all the heads of 
the people, and ſaid to them in the name of the King: 
My father's arms have ſet Perſia free from all foreign 
dependence. He might now, with a victorious army at 
his devotion, deſtroy your privileges and govern with 
abſolute authority ; but he abhors ſuch maxims : It is 
only under the empire of Arimanius that force alone 
preſides ; Princes are the images of the great Oro- 
mazes, and ought to imitate his conduct; his ſove- 
reign reaſon is the rule of his will: How-wiſe and juſt 
2 | ſoever 
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Toever Princes may be, they are ſtill but men, and con- 
ſequently have prejudices and paſſions; nay, were they 
exempt from theſe, they cannot ſee and hear every 
thing; they have need of faithful counſellors to in- 
form and aſſiſt them. Tis thus that Cambyſes reſolves 
to govern; he will reſerve no more power than is ne- 
ceſſary to do good, and chuſes to have ſuch reſtraints 
as may hinder him from doing ill: Senators, baniſh 
your fears; lay aſide your diſtruſts; recognize your 
King: He preſerves all your rights to you; aſſiſt him 
in making the Perſians happy; he deſires to reign over 
free children and not over ſlaves. At theſe words joy 
was diffus d through the whole aſſembly. Some cry d 
out, Is not this the God Mythras himſelf come down 
from the empyreum to renew the reign of Oromazes ? 
Others, diſſolv d in tears, were unable to ſpeak : The 
old men look d on him as their ſon, the young men 
call'd him father; all Perſia ſeem'd but one family. 
It was thus that Cyrus avoided all the - ſnares of So- 
ranes, triumph'd over the plots of Cyaxares, and re- 
ſtored liberty to the Perſians: He never had recourſe 
to cowardly artifice, or mean diſſimulation unworthy 
of great ſouls. _ 

Aſtyages died ſoon after his return to Ecbatan, and 
left the empire to Cyaxares. Camby ſes foreſeeing that 
the turbulent and jealous ſpirit of that Prince would 


ſoon excite new diſturbances, reſolv'd to ſeek an alliance 
with 
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wick the Aſſyrians. The Emperor of Medis 100 the bene | 
of Babylon had been for an hundred years paſt the two 
rival powers of the Eaſt; they were continually endea- 
vouring to weaken each other in order to become maſters 
of Aſia. Cambyſes, who knew his ſon's abilities, pro- 
pos d to him that he ſhould go in perſon to the cqurt 
of Nabuchodonoſor, to treat with Amytis, the wife bf 
that Prince and ſiſter of Mandana.; 1he govern d che 
kingdom during the King's ee Cyrus had been 
hinder d from going thither ſome years before by his 
mother's ſickneſs: He was exceedingly pleaſed with a 
journey to Babylon, not only that he might ſetve his 
country, but that he might likewiſe have an oppor- 
tunity of converſing with the Hebrews, whoſe ora- 
cles (as he had learn d from Zoroaſter] contain d pre- 
dictions of hig future greatneſs; and he had no leſs 
deſire to ſee the miſerable condition of King Nabu- 
chodonoſor, the report of which was ſpread over all 

the Eaſt. Having fill d the council and ſenate with 


men of approv'd loyalty and capacity, he left Perſia, 
croſs d Suſiana, and ſoon arriv d at Babylon. 
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7 nter y che Eophrates; che il She on 
er mal le we Eik 
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cha 5 they 
two Hutdied High; tht Brin 
ſquare twenty Teagttes in rhpals; an btindred 


and fifty towers, rais d at certain diſtances upon theſe in- 
acceſſible walls, Comtatided all the country rx round about; 
an hundred gates of brafs regularly diſpos' d e 12 pen'd to 
an innumerable multitude of people of all nations; ns; Bey y 
great ſtreets travers d the city from ſide to ſide, and by 
eroſſing each other form'd above fi hundred large dive 
ſions, in which weteftately palaces, delightful gardens and 
magnificent ſquares. The Eüphrates flow'd through the 
middle of Babylon, and over that. river was a bridge 
built with ing art; at its tio extrethities were 
two palaces, the old one to the Eaſt, the neu- olle to 
che weſt; near the old palace was the temple of Nellie, 
from the centre of this buildifig rofe 4 Pſtataid fix 
hundred foot high, and compev' of Gight towers ohe 
above another; from the top of this" pytatnid; vis EA 
bylonians obſer d the motion of the firs; Which" vat 


_ their favourite” ſtudy, and by which they mae then. 


Hives famous in orher ations. Ar the ocker end of the 
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bridge { ſtood the new. palace, which was eight miles in 
citcuit; its famous hanging gardens, which were ſo 
man / large terraſſes one above another, roſe like an am- 
phitheatre to the height of the city walls; the whole 
* was ſupparted by, divers arches built upon other 
arches, all cover d with broad ſtbnes ſtrongly cemented, 
and over them was firſt a layer « of reed mix d with bi- 
tumen, then two rows of bricks, and over theſe thick 
ſheets of lead, which made the whole impenetrable to 
rain or any moiſture; the mould which cover d all was 
of that depth as to have room enough for the greateſt 
trees to take root in it: In theſe gardens were long 
walks, which ran as far as the eye could reach; bowers, 
green plots and flowers of all kinds; canals, baſons 
and aqueducts to water and adorn this place of delights; 
a moſt ſurpriſing collection of all the beauties of na- 
ture and art. | ; 

The author or rather the creator - fo many pro- 
dj igies, equal to Hercules i in bravery, and ſuperior to the 
greateſt men by his genius, was, aſter incredible ſuc- 
ceſſes, fallen into a kind of madneſs; he 1 imagin'd him- 
ſelf transform'd into a beaſt, and bad all the fiercenels 
of one. As ſoon as Cyrus was /arriv'd at Babylon, he 
went to ſee Queen Amytis: This Princeſs had for near 
ſeven years been plunged 1 in a deep ſadneſs; but ſhe was 
beginning to moderate her grief, becauſe the Hebrews, 


e were then e in che City, had promise d ber 
4 8 | that 


„Etemrn Fo K re a 


that the King ſhould be curd in a few days. The 
Queen was waiting that happy moment with great i im- 
patience; tlie wonders ſhe had ſeen perform d by Da- 
niel made her confide in what he faid. Cyrus, from 
a reſpectful conſideration of che affliction of Amytis, 
avoided ſpeaking to her concerning the princi ipal 'defign 
of his journey; he was ſenſible that it was hot a 5 
vourable conjuncture to treat of political affairs, an 
waited for the King's cure, tho with little hopes: 1 
the mean while he endedvour'd to fatisfy his curioſity 
touching the religion and manners of the Ifraclites. 
Daniel was not then at Babylon, but was gone to viſit 
and conſole the Hebrews diſpers d throughout Aſſyria. 
Amytis made Cyrus acquainted with an illuſtrious He- 
brew named Eleazar: The Prince being inform d that 
the people of God did not look upon the King's frenzy as 
a natural diſtemper, but as a puniſhment. from heaven, de- 
ſir d the Hebrew Philoſopher to tell him the reaſon of it. 
Nabuchodonoſor, ſaid the Hebrew ſage, being led 
away by impious men who were about him; came at 
length to ſuch an exceſs of irreligion, that he blaſphem d 
againſt uE Mosr Hicu; and to crown his 1 impiety, 
he erected a golden ſtatue of an enormous ſize in the 
plain of Dura, and commanded that it ſhould be ador' d 
by all the nations he had fubdu'd. He was admoniſh'd 
by divine dreams, that he ſhould be puniſh' d for his 
idolatry and pride i in this life: A Hebrew nam d Daniel, 


#09 a man 
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2 man famous for ſcience, virtue and his knowledge of 
futurity, explain d to him thaſe dreams, and denoune'd 
God's judgments which were ready to fall upen him, 
The words of the Prophet made at firſt ſome impreſſion 
upon the King's mind; but being ſurrounded by profane. 
men ho deſpis d the heavenly powers, he neglected 
the divine admonition, and gave himſelf up ane to 
his impiety. At the end of the year, while he was walk 
ing in his gardens, admiring the beauty of his own 
works, the ſplendor of his glory, and the greatneſs of 
his empire, he exalted bimfſelf above humanity, and 
became an idolater of his own proud imaginations, He 
heard a voice from heaven, ſaying, O King Nabucho- 
donoſor, to thee it is ſpoken, The kingdom is departed 
from thee, and they ſhall drive thee from men, and 
thou ſhalt cat graſs as the beaſts of the field till even 
years are paſs d, and until thou know that Thr Mosr 
Hr&n ruleth over all the kingdoms of the univerſe, 
and giveth them to whoſoever he will. In the fame 
hour was» the thing full d and his reaſen was taken 
from him; be was ſeiz'd-with a frenzy, and with fits 
of raging madneſs; in vain they attempted to hold him 
by chains; he broke all his irens and ran away into 
the mountains and plains, roaring like a lion; no one 
can approach him without running the hazard of be- 
ing torn in pieces. He has no repoſe nor intervals of 


reaſon except one day in the weck, which. is the Sab- 
bath*; 
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pious with terror. lt is now almoſt ſeven years chat he bas 
e condition, and we are expecting his total re- 


Here Cyrus ſigh d, and could not forbear ſaying, In 


but ſad examples of the weakneſs' and misfortunes of 


a facrifice by his blind friendſhip for a” perfidious fa- 
vourite ; at Sparta two young Kings were going to ruin 
the Rate, if not prevented by the wiſdom of Chilo; the 
deplorable fate of Periander and his whole family at 
Corinth, will be a "dreadful example to poſterity of the 
miſeries which tyrants and uſurpers draw pen them- 


henne King of Samos ſuffers himſelſ to be ev upon 


of Mines have deſtroy d the moſt perfect of all e govern- 
ments; here Nabuchodonoſor draws upon himſelf the 
wrath of heaven by his impiety : Great Oromazes! was 
it only in your anger then that you gave Kings to mor- 
tak } Are grandeur and virtue incompatible 2 - 

The morning of the Sabbath, Cyrus, accompany'd by 
Eleazar, went to the place which the King of Babylon 
frequented; * beheld the unſortunate Prince coe 


* See Megaſt, and Abyden. quated by Josephus Ant. Ib. 10 cap. 11. 
and by Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib, 9. cap. 41. 
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covery in a few days, according to the divine prediction. 
all the countries through Which 'T:paſs, I ſee nothing 


Princes: In Egypt Apries' ſuffers himſelf to be made 


felves; at Athens Pifiſtratus is twice dethron d; Po- 


ſo far as to perſecute innocence; in Crete the ſucceſſors 
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out of the Euphrates, and. lie down whider-ſotne idee 
which were upon the banks of the river. They approach d 
him in ſilencez he. Was ſtretch d upon the graſe with 
his eyes turn d towards heaven; ; from time to time he 
{ent forth deep ſighs, accompany d with bitter tears; in 
the midſt of his misfortunes there was ſtill upon his face 
an air of greatneſs, which ſhewid that uA Mosr Hicu 
in pyniſhing had not entirely forſaken him: They for- 
bore out of reſpect to ſpeak to him, or to interrupt the 
profound grief in which he ſeem d to be plung d. Cyrus 
deeply ſtruck with the ſad ſituation of this great Prince 
ſtood immoveable, and on his countenance appeared all 
the tokens, of a ſoul ſeiz d with terror and compaſſion: 
The King of Babylon obſery'd.it, and without knowing | 
who he was faid to him: Heaven ſuffers me to have 
intervals of reaſon, to make me ſenſible that I do not 
poſſeſs it as a property; that it comes from another; 
that a ſuperior Being takes it from me and reſtores it 
when he pleaſes; and that he who gives it me is a ſo- 
vereign Intelligence, who holds all nature in his hand, 
and can diſpoſe it in order or overturn it according to 
his pleaſure. Heretofore being blinded by pride and 
corrupted by proſperity, I faid within myſelf, and to 
all the falſe friends who were about me; We are born 
as it were by chance, and after death we ſhall be as if 
we had never been; the ſoul is a ſpark of fire which 


goes out when the body i is redue d to aſhes; come, let 
é us 
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* eee let us make haſte to ex- 
hauſt all pleaſures z let us drink the moſt delicious wines, 
and perſume ourſelves with odoriferbus oils let us crown 


ourſelves with roſes before they wither z let ſuength be 
our only law, and pleaſure the rule of our duty; let us 
male the juſt fall into our ſnares, becauſe he diſhonours 
us by his virtue; let us examine him with affronts and 
torments, that we may ſee whether he be ſincere. Thus 
it was. that I blaſphem' d againſt heaven, and this is the 
ſource of my miſeries; alas! I have but too much de- 
ſery'd them. Scarce had he pronounced theſe words, 
when he ſtarted up, ran away, and hid himſelf ; in the 
neighbouring foreſt. 

The words of Nabuchodonoſor augmented ha you ng 
Prince's reſpect for the- Deity, and redoubled his defire 
of being fully inſtructed in the religion of the Hebrews; 
he frequently ſaw Eleazar, and by degrees contracted a 
cloſe friendſhip with him. The Eternal being watchful 
over Cyrus, whom he had choſen to bring about the 
deliverance of his people, thought fit to prepare /him 
by his.converſation with the Hebrew ſage, to receive 
ſoon after the inſtructions of the Prophet Daniel. Eyer 
ſince the captivity of the Iſraelites, the Hebrew Doctors, 
who were diſpers d in the ſeveral nations, had apply d 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the profane ſciences, and en 
deavour d to reconcile religion with philoſophy: In 
order thereto they embrac d or e the literal ſenſe 


of 


* 
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of the ſacred books, according 'as ir ſuited wich their 
notions, or was _ do them: They 


taught 
that the Hebrew traditions were oſten folded up in al- 


legories, according to the Eaſtern cuſtom, but they — 
tended to explain them; and this was what gave riſe 


afterwards to that Ge ſe among the Hebrews call d 
the Allegoriſt: Eleazar was of the number of thoſe 
philoſophers, and was with reaſon efteem'd one of the 
greateſt genius s of his age; he was vert d in all the 
ſeiences of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and had held 
ſeveral dif putes with the Eaſtern Magi, to prove that 
the religion of the Hebrews" was not only the moſt an- 
cient, but the moſt conformable to reafon. Cyrus hav- 
ing divers times diſcours d with Eleazar upon all he 
had learn d in Perſia, Egypt and Greece, concerning 
the great revolutions which had happem d in the uni- 
verſe, defir'd him one day to explain to him the doc- 
trine of the Hebrew mme men the three 
ſtates of the world, . | 

We adore, anſwer'd Eleazar, bor one only God, 15 
finite, eternal, immenſe: He has defin' d himſelf, Hz 
HO Is, to denote; that he exiſts of himſelf, and that 
all other beings exiſt only by him: Being rich by the 
riches of his on nature; and happy by his own, ſu- 
preme felicity, he had no need to produce other fub- 
finnces to e his glory; 5 ew algo « a noble 


See Diſc. p. 88, * 
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| and free effort of his beneficent will, he has created 
divers ordets of intelligences to make them happy. Man 
firſt forms the plan of his work: before he executes it; 
but THz -ET £8n:4 L-conceives, produces and diſpoſes 
every thing in order, by the ſame act, without labour 
or ſucceſſion: He thinks, and immediately all the poſſi · 
ble ways of repreſenting himſelf outwardly appear be- 
fore him; a world of ideas preſents itſelf to the divine 
intellect: He wills, and inſtantly real beings reſembling 
thoſe ideas exiſt in his immenſity; the whole univerſe 
and the vaſt expanſe of nature, diftin& from the divine 
eſſence, is produc'd. The Creator has repreſented him- 
ſelf two ways, by ſimple pictures, and by living images. 
Hence there are two ſorts of creatures eſſentially diffe- 
rent, material nature and intelligent nature; the one 
repreſents only ſome perfections of its original, the other 
knows and enjoys it; there are an infinite number of 
ſpheres full of ſuch intelligent beings. Sometimes theſe 
ſpirits plunge themſelves into the unfathomable depths 
of the divine Nature to adore its beauties, - which are 
ever new; at other times, they .admire the perfections 
of the Creator in his works; this is their two-fold hap- 
pineſs: They cannot inceſſantly contemplate the ſplen- 
dor of the divine Eſſence; their weak and finite nature 
requires that they ſhould ſometimes veil their eyes; this 


is the reaſon why the material world was created, the 
refreſhment of the intellectual. 


Uu Two 
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loyalty; the one call d Cherubim, were of d ſuperior 
order; undd un no linfernal Gpititey Ge bcher ed 
Iſchim, were of a leſs perſect nature; theſe are the ſouls 
which actually inhabit mortal bodies. The chief of 
the Cherubim approach d nearer the throne than the 
other ſpirits: He vas crown'd with the moſt excellent 
gifts of TUN MosT' Hren; but loſt his wiſdom by a 
rain complacency in himſelf: Being enamour'd with 
his own beauty, he beheld and conſider d himſelf, and 
was dazzled with the luſtre of his own light; he 
grew proud,  rebell'd, and drew into his rebellion the 
greater part of the Genii of his order. The Iſchim 
became too much attach'd to material objects, and in 
the enjoyment of created pleaſures, forgot the ſupreme 
beatitude of fpirits ; the firſt were too much elated with 
pride, the ſecond debas'd themſelves by ſenſuality. Upon 
this there happen'd a great revolution in the heavens ; 
the ſphere of the Cherubim became a dark chaos, where 
thoſe unhappy intelligences deplore, without conſola- 
tion, their loft felicity. The Iſchim being leſs guilty, 
| becauſe they had finn'd through weakneſs, were leſs 
ſeverely puniſh'd: That they might forget their former 
ſtate, God ſuffer'd them to fall into a kind of lethargy 
or total inſenſibility, from which they awake only to 
enter ſucceſſively into mortal bodies : The organic 
moulds of all human bodies were ſhut up in that of 
| + Adam, 
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Airs and the order of generation was eſtabliſh d; each 
ſoul awakens in ſuch a body, and in ſueh time, lacs 
and circumſtances as ſuit beſt with the decrees of eterna] 
Wiſdom : The earth changed i its form, it was no longer a 
garden of delights, but a place of baniſhment and miſery, 
where the continual war of the elements ſubjected men 
to diſeaſes and death. This is the hidden meaning of the 
great Hebrew Law-giver, when he ſpeaks of the terreſtrial 
paradiſe, and of the fall of our firſt parents. Adam does 
not repreſent one ſingle man, but all mankind. *Every 
nation has its allegories, and we have ours: Thoſe who 
do not comprehend them look upon our hiſtory of the 
forbidden fruit and of the ſpeaking ſerpent as fables 
more abſurd than the Mythology of the Perſians, Egyp- 
tians and Greeks concerning the fall of Arimanius, the 
rebellion of Typhon, and the golden apples in the gar- 
den of the Heſperides: All theſe allegories are founded 
upon the ſame tradition more or leſs diſguis d. The weak 
and ignorant in every religion ſtick to the letter which 
kills, and the impious laugh at it; but neither the one 
nor the other underſtand the ſpirit which gives life. 
Souls being once diſunited from their origin had no 
longer any fix'd principle of union; the order of gene- 
ration, mutual wants and felf-love became here below 
the only bonds of our tranſient ſociety, and took the 
Fee” of ju tice, friendſhip and the love of order, which 


« See Diſc. p. 88. 
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unite the heavenly ſpirits. Divers other changes hap- 
pen'd in this mortal abode, ſuitable to the ſtate of fouls 
who ſuffer, and deſerve to ſuffer, and are to be curd 
by their ſufferings. In the end the great Prophet, whom 
we call the MR SSA H, will come and reſtore order in 
the univerſe: It is he who is the head, and the con- 
ductor of all intelligent natures; he is the firſtborn of 
all creatures; the Deity united himſelf to him in an in- 
timate manner from the beginning of time, and he has 
united himſelf to a portion of matter which ſerves him 
for a tabernacle; from this luminous centre inceſſantly 
ſtream rays that enlighten all the regions of immenſity; 
this glorious body is the ſun of the heavenly. Jeruſalem; 
the emanations of this adorable Sys cninan are the life 
and light of all bodies, as thoſe of his Divinity are the 
reaſon and happineſs of all intelligences: It was this 
Meſſiah who convers'd with our fathers under a hu- 
man form; it was he who appear d to our law-giver upon 
the holy mount; it was he who ſpoke to the prophets 
under a viſible appearance; it is he who will at laſt 
come in triumph upon the clouds, to reſtore the unt- 
verſe to its primitive ſplendor and felicity. How auguſt 
a thing is religion, how worthy of God, how ſublime | 
in its ſimplicity when the veil which hides it from bw 
fane eyes is removy'd! 

Cyrus tranſported with theſe ſublime ideas wou d * 


no means imerrupt the Philoſopher ; : but ſeeing that 
| he 
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he had done ſpeaking he faid: I find that your Theo- 
logy is perfectly conformable to the doctrine of the 
Perſians, Egyptians and Greeks, concerning the three 
ſtates of the world. Zoroaſter being vers d in the ſci- 
ences of the Gymnoſophiſts, ſpoke to me of the em- 
pire of Oromazes before the rebellion of Arimanius, 
as of a ſtate in which all ſpirits were happy and perfect: 
In Egypt the religion of Hermes repreſents the reign of 
Oſiris, before the monſter Typhon broke through the 
Mundane egg, as a ſtate exempt from miſeries and paſ- 
ſions: Orpheus has ſung the golden age as a ſtate of 
ſimplicity and innocence. Each nation has formed an 
idea of this primitive world according to its genius; 
the Magi, who are all aſtronomers, have plac'd it in 
the ſtars; the Egyptians, who are all Philoſophers, have 
fancy d it a republic of ſages; the Greeks, who delight 
in rural ſcenes, have deſcrib'd it as a country of ſhep- 
herds. I further obſerve that the traditions of all na- 
tions foretel the coming of a hero, who is to deſcend 
from heaven to bring back Aſtræa to the earth: The 
Perſians call him Mythras, the Egyptians Orus, the Ty- 
rians Adonis, the Greeks Apollo, Hercules, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter the Conductor and Saviour. It is true they 
differ in their deſcriptions, but all agree in the ſame 
truths; they are all ſenſible that man is not now what 
he was, and believe that he will one day aſſume a more 
perfect form; God cannot ſuffer an eternal blemiſh in 


. A 
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his work; evil had a beginning and it will, have an 
end; then will be the triumph of light over darkneſs; 
that is the time fix d by deſtiny. for the total deſtruc- 
tion of Typhon, Arimanius and Pluto, the preſcrib'd 
period in all religions for re-eſtabliſhing the reign of 
Oromazes, Oſiris, Belus and Saturn. Nevertheleſs there 
ariſes one great difficulty, which no Philoſopher has yet 
been able to ſolve me. I do not conceive ho evil could 
happen under the government of a God who is good, 
wiſe and powerful; if he be wiſe he might have fore- 
ſeen it; if he be powerful he might have hinder d it; 
and if he be good he would have prevented it: Shew 
me which way to juſtify the eternal Wiſdom ; why has 
God created free beings, intelligences capable of evil! 
why has he beſtow'd on them fo fatal a giſt? 

Liberty, anſwered Eleazar, is a neceſſary conſequence 
of our reaſonable nature. To be free is to be able to 
chuſe ; to chuſe is to prefer: Every being capable of 
reaſoning and comparing can prefer, and conſequently 
chuſe. Tis true, in every choice we neceſſarily chuſe 
what appears to us the beſt, but we can ſuſpend our 
chpice till we have examin'd whether the good that 
preſents itſelf, be a real good or only an apparent one: 
The ſoul is not free to ſee or not ſee the objects ſhe 
looks upon, to diſcern or not diſcern their differences 
when ſhe ſees them, or to chuſe without a reaſon for 


chuſing ; but ſhe is free to look or not look, to conſider 
objects 
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perior charm which will carry us away from the leſs 
attractive object; and it is on this activity natural to 
all rational beings that liberty depends : Spirits only 
are active and capable of ſelf motion: God gives them 
activity as well as being; an activity different from 
his, as well as a ſubſtance diſtinct from his. One of 
the eſſential differences between bodies and ſouls is this, 
the one are neceſſarily tranſported wherever the moy- 
ing power carries them, the other ſuffer themſelves to 
be moved only by the reaſon that enlightens them. 
God could not give us intelligence WILLS giving us 
liberty. 

But could he not, reply d o. m hinder d us. 
from abufing our liberty, by ſhewing us truth with ſo 
clear an evidence, that it would have been impoſſible 
to miſtake > When the ſovereign beauty de, his in- 
finitely attractive charms they ſeize and engroſs the 
whole will, and make all inferior amiableneſs vaniſh, 
as the rifing fun diſpels the ſhades of night. The pureſt 
light, anſwer d Eleazar, does not illuminate thoſe who 
will not ſee; now every finite intelligence may turn 
away his eyes from the truth. I have already told you 
that ſpirits cannot inceſlantly contemplate the ſplendors of 
the 
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the divine Eflence; they are oblig'd from time to time 
to- cover their faces; tis then that ſelf· love may ſeduce 
them and make them take an apparent good for a real 
one; this falſe good may dazzle them and draw them 
away from the true good. Selflove'is inſeparable from 
our nature. God in loving himſelf eſſentially loves 
order, becauſe Hx is ORDER but the creature may 
love itſelf without loving order; to what degree of 
perfection ſoever we ſuppoſe it rais'd, it is ſtill finite, 
and conſequently capable of purſuing, contrary to the 
will of the Creator, a good which it has not in its poſ- 
ſeſſion; hence every created ſpirit is neceſſarily and 
eſſentially fallible: To ask why God has made fallible 


intelligences, is to ask why he has made them finite, 


or why he has not created gods as perfect as himſelf: 
A thing impoſſible. 
Cannot God, continued Cyrus, employ his akoighty 


power, to force free intelligences to ſee and reliſh truth? 


Under the empire of God himſelf, anſwer d Eleazar, 
deſpotic rule and liberty are incompatible. God does 
every thing he pleaſes in heaven and upon earth; but 


he will not employ his abſolute power to deſtroy the free 


nature of intelligent beings; if he did, they would act no 
longer from choice but neceſſity; they would obey, but 
they would not love: Now love is what God demands, 
and it is the only worſhip worthy of him; he does 
not require it for any advantage to himſelf, but for the 

4 good 
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t diane ell: he and 


coritribute to their own happineſs ; happy by love, and 
by a een orc 
ments their felicit x. 

But end nr ib Dey d em nant 


infallible means to ſecure the happineſs of intelligent 


beings, without: violating their lberty> Has he not a 
ſovereign dominion over ſpirits as well as bodies? Can 
he not change the moſt rebellious and ſtubborn wills, 
and make them pliable and ſubmiſſrye to his orders? 
In a word, cou d he not have found expedients in the 
inexhauſtible treaſures of his power, wiſdom and good- 
neſs, to ſubject free agents as well as neceffary ones to 
his eternal purpoſes ? Doubtleſt, anfwer d Ekazar, we 
infinitely perfect being; he wills the happineſs. of all 
intelligences, knows all the means requiſite to accom- 
pliſh his will, and ſooner or later will render thoſe means 
abſolutely and infallibly efficacious without violating 
the liberty of ſpirits. The permiſſion of fin, expiatory 
pains, and all the fatal conſequences of our rebellion, 
are a part of thoſe means and of the plan of his ado- 
rable providence, God firſt exerted: all the efforts of 
his power, he exhauſted, ſo to fpeak, all the treaſures 
of his wiſdom, he diſplay d all the charms of his good- 
nels, he neglefted nothing to prevent the fall of ſpi- 
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love of order, without violating their liberty, he left 
them for a moment to the fatal conſequences of their 
wandrings, becauſe he knew: how to make all end 
in the accompliſhment of his decrees. He who calls 
being out of nothing can draw an infinite good from 
a tranfient evil, order from confuſion; the univerſal 
beauty of his work from a flight blemiſn which he 
ſuffers in it, and the permanent happineſs of all ſpirits 
from the momentaneous pains which a ſmall number 
of intelligences ſuffer by their own fault. All the hea- 
venly hoſts are ſpectators of what paſſes here below, 
and are confirm'd for ever in the love of order, by ſee- 
ing the terrible effects and natural conſequences of our 
unfaithfulneſs. This is the reaſon why God ſuffers evil 
for a moment; our example is an eternal leſſon to all 
ſpirits. The conduct of God offends us only becauſe 
we are finite and mortal: We ſee not the whole plan 
of it, we judge of it only by ſmall pieces. Let us raiſe 
our thoughts above this place of baniſhment, let us run 
over all the celeſtial regions, we ſhall ſee diſorder and 
evil no where but in this corner of the univerſe. The 
earth is but an atom in compariſon of immenſity; the 
whole extent of time is but a moment in reſpect of 
eternity: Theſe two infinitely ſmall points will one day 
diſappear; yet a little moment and evil will be no more; 
but our limited minds and our ſelf- love magnify ob- 
jects, and make us look upon that point which divides 
the two eternities as ſomething great. Cou'd 


_ 
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II infinite — Both 0 Cyrus, 
b. brought back his offending creatures: to order with- 
out making them ſuffer? A good father will never make 
uſe of . _ he can 3 his children * 
n 

I have beben hit pokes 3 d 0 Mui we 
are capable of a twofold; happineſs: Shou d God, after 
our rebellion, continue to us the full enjoy ment of 
created pleaſure, we ſhould. never aſpire )to an union 
with the Creator; we ſhould content. ourſelves with an 
inferior happineſs, without any endeavours to attainito | 
the ſupreme beatitude of our nature. The only means 
to hinder free beings from relapſing into diſorder, is to 
make them feel for a time the fatal conſequences of xheir 
error. God owes it to his juſtice to puniſh the ꝑuilty, 
that he may not countenance crimes ; and his goodneſs 
likewiſe requires it, in order to correct and reform the 
criminal. Natural evil is neceſſary to cure moral evil; 
ſuffering is the only remedy for ſin. All will ſuffer more 
or leſs in proportion as they are more or leſs gone 
aſtray: Thoſe who have never departed from their duty, 
will for ever excel the reſt in knowledge and in happi- 
neſs; thoſe who delay their return to it, will be always 
1 to the other in perfection and felicity. The 
return of ſpirits to their firſt principle, reſembles the 
motion of bodies towards their centre; the nearer they 
n to it the more their 5 augments, and 
Am 2 con- 
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conſequently thoſe who begin ſooner to return to cheir 
infinite centre will for ever  outftrip the reſt in their 

courſe; This is the order eftabliſh'd by eternal Wiſdom, 
the immutable law of diſtributive: juſtice, from which 
God cannot deviate, without being eſſentially wanting 
to himſelf, countenancing rebellion,” and expoſing all 
finite and fallible beings to the danger of diſturbing 
univerſal harmony. You fee in all this the conduct of 
a God, of a Creator who drew ſpirits out of nothing to 
make them happy, he puniſhes them that they may re- 
turn into order, he ſuſpends the exerciſe of his abſolute 
power, chat by the ſecret ſprings of an immutable 
wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice, he may make them ac- 
compliſh freely his eternal purpoſes. þ | 

I: comprehend you, ſaid Cyrus, God d! not b 
prive us of liberty without depriving us of intelligence, 
nor hinder us from being fallible without making us 
infinite, nor prevent our wandring without deſtroying 
our liberty, nor diſpenſe us from expiatory pains with- 
out violating his juſtice and goodneſs: Exempt from 
all paſſions, he has neither anger nor revenge, he chaſ- 
tiſes only to amend, he punithes only to cure, he per- 
mits ſin only that he may not violate our liberty, he is 
tender of that liberty only that he may make us merit, 
he exacts that merit only to augment our happiness, 
he does not employ his almighty power to force us to 
be happy, becauſe he will give us the eternal pleature 
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of contributing to our on happineſs by love, and by 
a love of pure choice; he does good ſor the love of 
good, without having any need of our ſervices, without 
gaining any thing by our virtues, or loſing any thing 
by our crimes. Such is the glory of the God of the 
Hebrews, of Him wHo is, of the independent and 
ſelf-ſufficient Being. No-Philoſopher ever preſented me 


before with a chain of principles and conſequences, 
thoughts and ſentiments ſo worthy of the eternal Nature, 

ſo conſolatory to man, and ſo conformable to reaſon. --- 
This, continu'd Eleazar, is what even the Carne 
ſtanding of man can ſuggeſt to render the ways of 
God intelligible : It is thus that we confound reaſon by 
reaſon itſelf; it is by theſe principles that our Doctors 
flence the Philoſophers of the Gentiles, who blaſpheme 
againſt the ſovereign Wiſdom, becauſe of the evils and 
crimes which happen here below. But yet our religion 
does not conſiſt in theſe ſpeculations; it is not ſo much 
a philoſophical ſyſtem as a fupernatural eſtabliſhment ; 
Daniel will inſtruct you in it; he is at this tine the 
Prophet of THE MosmT Hiram: : The Eternal often 
ſhews him futurity as preſent,” and lends him his power 
to work prodigies; he is ſoon to return to Babylon, 
he will ſhew you the oracles contain'd in our facred 
books, and teach you what are the purpoſes for which 
God intends you. It was in this manner that the He- 
1 W inſtructed Cyrus, vainly ſtriving to 
fathom 
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fathom the .unſearchable.. depths: of divine Wiſdom : 
What«was'defedtive in his opinions, Was ſet tight by 
the more ſunple and ſublime inſtructions of Daniel, 
who came back to Babylon a few days after. 

It was the time fix d by the Prophets for the re- 
oovery of Nabuchodonoſor, his frenzy ceas d and his 
reaſon. was-reſtor'd to him. Before he return'd to his 

| capital,  die.xeſolv'd to pay a publick homage to the. 

| God of Iſrael in the fame place where he had given 
the notorious inſtance} of his impiety. He order d 
Daniel to aſſemble the Princes, magiſtrates, gover- 
nors of provinces, and all the nobles of Babylon, 
and to conduct them to the plains of Dura, where 
| he had ſome- years before erected the famous golden 
| ſtatue. Cloath d with his imperial robe, he mounted 
upon an eminence, from whence he might be ſeen 
by all the people; he had no longer any thing fierce. 
or ſavage. in his look ; notwithſtanding the dreadful 
condition to which, his ee. had reduc'd him, his. 
countenance had a ſerene and majeſtic air: He turn d 
towards the Eaſt, took off his diadem, proſtrated him- 
ſelf with his face to the earth, and pronounced three 
times the tremendous name of Jzno van! Having 
ador'd the ETERNAL for ſome. time in a profound ſi- 
lence, he roſe up and aid : People of all nations aſſem- 
bled together, it was here that you formerly beheld the 
extravagant marks of my impious and abominable 
pride; 
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pride; it was here that T-uſurp'd the rights of the Di- 
vinity; and would force you to worſhip:the work of 
mens hands: THE Mosr Hicn to puniſh this exceſs 
of irreligion condemned me to eat graſs with the beaſts 
for ſeven whole years; the times are accompliſh'd ; I 
have lifted up my eyes to heaven and acknowledg d the 
power of the God of Iſrael; my reaſon and my un- 
derſtanding are reſtor'd me. Your God, (continu'd he; 
turning towards Daniel) is in truth the Go or Gops 
and K IX G of KINOS. All the inhabitants of the 
earth are before him as nothing, and he does accord - 
ing to his will both in heaven and in earth; his wiſ- 
dom is equal to his power, and all his ways are full of 
juſtice : Thoſe that walk in pride he is able to abaſe; . 
and he raiſes again thoſe whom he had humbled : O 
Princes and people learn to render homage to his great- 

_ neſs! At theſe words the aſſembly ſent up ſhouts of 
joy and fill'd the air with acclamations in honour of 
the God of Iſrael. Nabuchodonoſor was conducted back 
with pomp to b's capital and reſum'd- tie government 
of his kingdom: He rais d Daniel to the higheſt dig- 
nities, and the Hebrews were honour'd* with the firſt 
poſts throughout all the. provinces of his empire. 

Some days after, Amytis preſented Cyrus to Nabu- 
chodonoſor, who receiv d the young Prince in a moſt 
friendly manner, and gave him a favourable audience: 
However, the nobles of Babylon, who ſat in the King's 


council, 
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council, | repicſented in very ſtrong terms, chat. it 
might be dangerous to proyoke the Median court at 
the preſent juncture, when the forces. of the kingdom 
were much leſſen d and its treaſure exhauſted. by the 
late troubles during the King's illneſs; and that it 
would be better policy to foment the diviſions be- 
them mutually weaken each other, and ſo give the 
King of Babylon a fair occaſion of extending his con- 
queſts. But Nabuchodonoſor who! by the misfortunes 
he had ſuffer d was cur'd of all ſuch falſe maxims, did 
not go into theſe ambitious projects of his miniſters; and 
Cyrus obſerving his good diſpoſitions, took that oppor- 
tunity to lay before him the advantages he might find 
by an alliance with Cambyſes: He made the King fen- 
fable that the Medes were the only rivals of his power 
in the Eaft ; that it could not be for his intereſt to 
let them grow more conſiderable, by ſubjecting and 
oppreſſing the Perſians; but that he ſhould rather make 
the latter his friends, who might ſerve as a barrier to 
his empire againſt the enterpriſes of the Median Prince; 
and laſtly that Perſia lay very convenient for the Baby- 
lonian troops to march through it into Media, in caſe 
Cyaxares ſhould refolve upon a rupture. The Prince 
of Perſia ſpoke both in public and private aſſemblies 
with ſo much eloquence and. ſtrength of reaſon ; he 
ſhew'd during the courſe of his negotiation, which laſted 


ſome 
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dome montlu, ſo much candor and truth ; he manag d 
the nobles with ſo much prudence ande delicacy, that 
in the end he brought them all over: An alliance was 
ſworn in a ſolemm manner, and eee c n- 
tinued faithful to it the reſt of his life. 4 7 1255 > 
+ Gyrus, impatient to ſee the ſacred e | 
brews, which -contain'd-oracles;relating to his future 

greatneſs, convers d every: day with Daniel; and and the 
Prophet gladly embraced the opportunity to inſtruct him 


in the Hebrew religion. He at length open d the boobs 


of Iſaiah, who had propheſied of Cyrus by name an 
hundred and fiſty years before his birth, and the Prince 
read there theſe words: ,* Thus faith the Lord to his 
4 anointed, to Cyrus; whoſe right hand I have holden 
<. to ſubdue nations before him, and put Kings to 
. « flight; and I will open before him the two-leaved 

« gates, and the gates ſhall not be ſhut. - I will go be- 
c fore thee, I will humble the great ones of the earth, 
I will break in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in 
“ ſunder the bars of iron, and 1 will reyeal to thee 
the hidden treaſures, and the ſecret of ſecrets *, that 
« thou mayſt know that I the Lord who have call'd 
«. thee by thy name, am the God of Iſrael. For Jacob 
my ſervant's ſake, and Iſrael mine ele&, I have even 
ce called thee by thy name, I have ſirnamed thee, tho 
« thou haſt not known me. Lam the Lord, and there 
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«ig none elſe, there is no God beſides me. bform 
«the light and create darkneſs.;.. . I have made: the 
60 earth and created man upon it, I, even my hands, 
« have ſtretohed out ** heavens, and all their hoſt 
« have I commanded. 1 have raiſed him up in righte- 
« oufnefs, and I will direct all his ways; he ſhall-huild 
« my city, and he ſhall let go my 2 nor for 
« price nor reward, faith the Lord of hoſts. 
Cyrus was ſtruck . as 
eſfonilſhatcat to ſee ſo clear and circumſtantial a pre- 
diction, a thing wiknowninerher nations; for there the 
oracles were always obſcure and ambiguous. Eleazar, 
(aid he to the Prophet) has already ſhewm me, that the 
great principles of your Theology concerning the three 
ſtates of the world agree with thoſe of other nations. 
He has remov d all my difficulties about the origin of 
evil, by proving the freedom of intelligent natures; he 
ſhuts the mouth of impiety by his fublime ideas concern- 
ing the pre- exiſtence of fouls, their voluntary fall, and 
their total reſtoration: But he has ſaid nothing to me 
of the ſuper-natural eſtabliſhment of your law. 1 con- 
jure you, by the God whom you adore, to anſwer my 
queſtions : Has your tradition the ſame ſource with that 
- of other nations 2 Has it been tranſmitted to you by 
a purer channel? Was your Law- Der a mere Philo- 
* or a divine perſon: 5 


W 


I know, 
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1 knows anſwer d Daniel, the FEE. which our 
acts, to accommodate religion to the taſte of the 
philoſophers 3 bot they ate all bewilder d and loſt in a 
&owd of uncertain opinions: Who can find out the ways 
of God, or penetrate into his ſecret purpoſes? Our 
| thoughts are weaky and our confectures vain; the body, 

this eartlily taberfiaele, depreſſes the foul, and will not 
ſuffer it to reach” thoſe heights to which it fondly aſ. 
Pires. It is certain that God has permitted evil only 
that he might draw from it an infinite good; but hom 
he will accompliſh his purpoſe is a ſecret hidden from 
the eyes of mortals. All che ſyſtems that can be imagin'd 
are either dangerous or defeftive. The'cariofity of for 
ing into every thing, explaining every thing, and ad- 
juſting it to our imperfet notions, is che moſt fatal 
diſeaſe of the human mind. The moſt ſublime act of 
our fetble reaſon, is to keep itſelf ſilent before the ſo- 
vereign Reaſon; let us leave to God the care of juſtifying 
one day the incomprehenfible ways of his providence. 
Our pride and our impatience will not ſuffer us to wait 
for this unravelling; we would go before the light, and 
by ſo doing we loſe the uſe of it! Wo unto him that 
te ſtriveth with his Maker, unto him who is but clay and 
« a potſherd of the earth.” Forget therefore all the re- 
fin d ſpeculations of the philoſophers. I ſhall peak to you 
a more ſure and ſimple language; I ſhall propoſe no- 


1 Iſaiah xlv. | | 
T9 3 thing 
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thing to yow but ſuch truths as are ſupported I by: the uni- 
verſal tradition of all nations, or elſe tas. of 
which the eyes, ears, and all the ſenſes of men are judges, 
The ETxRNAL created our firſt parents in a ſtate of 
innocence, happineſs and immortality, but the arnbitious 
deſire of encreaſing their knowledge, and of being as 
Gods, carried them to diſobey the orders of r H MOS 
Hrgn: They were driven from their habitation of de- 
lights, and their whole race was involved in their pu- 
niſhment, as. it had been in their crime; thus we were 
degtaded in our origin, and blaſted in our ſource: When 
mankind diſcontinued to be juſt, they ceas d to be im- 
mortal; ſufferings follow d cloſe upon crimes, and men 
were condemn'd to a ſtate of pain and miſery, in order 
to make them aſpire perpetually after a better life. 
For the firſt ages aſter the fall, religion was not written; 
the moral part of it was found in reaſon itſelf, and the 
myſteries of it were tranſmitted; by tradition from the 
ancients. As men livd then ſeveral ages, it was caſy 
to preſerve that tradition in its purity. But - the ſub- 
lime knowledge of the firſt men having ſervd only to 


make them the more criminal, the whole race of man- 


kind, except the family of Noah, was deſtroy d, in order 
to ſtop the courſe of impiety and the increaſe of 
vice: The fountains of the great abyſs were broken up, 
and the waters cover'd the earth with an univerſal de- 
luge, of which there yet are ſome traces in the traditions 


4 af 
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of all nations, and of which we ſee every day convinc- 
ing proofs, when we dig into the bowels of the earth. 
The conſtitution of the world, which had ſuffer d by 
che fall, was impair d ane; the j Juices of the earth 
were impoyeriſh'd and ſpoilt by this inundation ; the 
| herb and fruits had no longer the ſame vertue zathe air 
loaded with an exceſſive moiſture ſtrengthned the prin- 
ciples of corruption, and the liſe of man was ſhortned. 
The deſcendants. of Noah, who ſpread themſelves over 
the face of the whole earth, quickly forgot this terrible 
effect of the divine indignation; they corrupted their 
ways, and gave themſelves up to all wickedneſs. It Was 
then that the ETERNAL reſolvd to chuſe a peculiar 
people to be the depoſitary of religion, morality and 
all divine truths; that they might not he debas d and 
entirely obſcur d by the imagination, paſſions and vain 
reaſonings of men. The ſovereign Wiſdom choſe the 
moſt ſtupid and untractable people to be guardian of his 
oracles: The Aſſyriaas, Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
were eminent for ſubtility of underſtanding and a ſupe- 
rior skill in all the ſciences, might have been ſuſpected 
of having mixed their own notions and reaſonings 
with the divine revelations; but the Hebrews, among 
whom you have found the ſublimeſt ideas of the Divi- 
nity and of morality, have nothing in their natural ge- 
nius which can make them ſuſpected of having invented 


« See M. de Meaux univerſal hiſtory. 
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happy people. The Mosr Ho promiſed him, that 


| where they became very numerous, awabten' d che jex- 
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theſe truths. Abraham, by his faitk and obedience; ye. 
found worthy to be the head and the father of this 


his poſterity ſhould be multiplied as the ſtars of deren, 
that they ſhould one day poſſeſs the land of Candan, 
and that of his ſeed ſhould come the DEG1I AE Of NA 
rroxs in the fulneſs of time. The rifing family of this 
Patriarch; feeble in its beginnings, went down to Fpypt, 


louſy of the Egyptians, and were reduced to a ſtate of 
ſlavery; but having been tried and purifie@ by all forts 
of afflictions for the ſpace of four hundred ons vor 


raiſed up Moſes to deliver them. 


Tut Mosr Hren, having firſt inſpired our l 


veret with the pureſt wiſdom, lent him his almighty 
power to prove his divine miſſion by the moſt ſignal 
wonders; theſe wonders were nothing leſs than a fre- 
quent hd inſtantaneous changing of the order and 
courſe 'of nature; The hay ohty King of Egypt refuſed 
to obey the orders of the A.mreury,” Moſes terrified 


his court with repeated figns of the vengeance of hea- 
ven: He ſtretched out his arm, and the whole king- 


dom felt its dreadful power; rivers were turn'd into 


blood; ſwarms of venomous inſects ſpread every where 
diſcaſes and death ; prodigious lightnings with ftorms 
of hail deſtroy'd men, beaſts and plants; a thick dark- 


neſs hid for three days all the luminaries of heaven; } 
an 
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_ an exterminating angel deſtroy'd in one [night all 
the firſt-born of Egypt. At length the people of God 
left the land of their captivity, and Pharoah purſued 
them with a formidable army. A pillar of fire was their 
guide by night, and a thick cloud by day conceal d their 
march from the purſuers. Moſes ſpake, the ſea divided, 
the Hraelites went through it on dry ground, and were 
no ſooner paſ'd. than the ſea return'd. to its irength, 
and its impetuous waves ſwallowed up the infidel na- 
tion. Our fathers wander'd in the deſert, where they 
ſuffer d hunger, thirſt and the inclemency of the fea- 
ſons: They murmur againſt God; Moſes ſpake again, 
a miraculous food deſcended food heaven; dry rocks 
became fountains of kving water; the earth open d and 
ſyallow d up thoſe who refuſed to believe the promiſes, 
unleſs they might ſee their accompliſhment. It was in 
this deſert that God himſelf publiſh d his holy law, and 
dictated all the rites and ſtatutes of our religion. He 
call'd up our conductor to the top of mount Sinai ; the 
mountain trembled, and the voice of the l | 
was heard in thunders and tightnings ; he diſplay d his 
dreadful power to make an impreſſion upon hearts 
more diſpoſed to be affected by fear than love. But the 
Gop appear d no leſs in the wonders of his goodneſs, 
than in thoſe of his power. The high and lofty One, 
who inhabits eternity, and whom the heaven of hea- 
vens cannot contain, eondeſcended to dwell in a viſible 


manner 
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| manner amongſt the children of Itael, and to direct 
them in all their ways. A moveable ſunctuary, with the 


ark of the eovenant,; was: form' d and erected by his 


order, and thie altar was ſanẽtiſed by dhe reſenoy af the 


glory of -raz, Mosr He The! rays of a 
light encompak'd the tabernacle; and God Utting be. 
rween the Cherubim from thetce declared bis will, Moſes 
by the command of God himſelf,committed to writing 


our law and our hiſtory, the everlaſting prooks, of | his 


ſupreme. goodneſs, and of our ingratitude; a little be⸗ 
fore his death he, put this bock intq the hands of all 


the People 3 it was neceſſary at every. inſtant to conſult 


it, in order to know. not only the religious but civil 
laws; each Hebrew, is. obliged. to read it over once a 
year, and to tranſcribe the whole at leaſt once in his life 
It was impoſſible to alter or cortupt theſe facred-annals, 
without the impoſture's being diſcovered and puniſh d 


as high treaſon againſt an and 4 an n en 
the civil ende. 


qbedie ient to 8 voice e.of Joſhua, ene, new r = 49 3 


rivers. ran back to their fountain-head; the fun 
ſtood ſtill; the walls of a ſtrong city fell, down. at 
the and of the ark; and the moſt  COUrAgCOUs and 
warlike nations fled before the triu mphant armies, of 
Iſraeh who at length took poſſeſſion of the promis d 
land. Miracles however do not change the heart, 


even 
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even when they convince the underſtanding, The ſtrongeſt | 
conviction is too weak too controul the violence of the paſ- 
Gons. Scarce was this ungrateful and inconſtant people 
ſettled in that land of delights, but they grew weary 
of being under the immediate government of Jz#0- 
van, and were defirous of having a King to go before 
them like other nations. * God gave them-a King in his 
anger, and the Hebrew government became mo- 
narchical. Solomon, the wiſeſt and moſt pacific of our 
Princes, erected a magnificent temple at Jeruſalem. 
The God of peace fix d his habitation upon mount 
Sion; the miracle of the ark was perpetuated, the glory 
of the divine Majeſty fill d the ſanctuary, and oracles 
were giyen from the moſt holy Place as often as oe 
High Prieſt went thither to enquire of the Lord. 

order to perpetuate the memory of ſo many —— 
and to demonſtrate the truth of them to all future 
ages, Moſes, Joſhua, our Judges and our Kings eſta- 
bliſhed ſolemn feſtivals and. auguſt ceremonies: A nu- 
merous nation incredulous, and rebellious, | their Kings, 
their prieſts, their tribes which were often divided 
among themſelves, concurr'd loudly, univerſally and ſuc- 
ceſſively to give teſtimony to thoſe miracles by laſting 
monuments perpetuated from generation to generation. 
While the Iſraelites perſevered in their obedience THz 
Loxp or HosTs was their protector, and render d 
them invincible as he had promis'd ; but as ſoon as 


22 they 
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they departed from the law of their: God he gave 
them up a prey to their fierce enemies ;  neverthe- 
leſs he chaſtiſed them like a father, and did not utterly 
forſake them. In every age he raiſed up Prophets to 
threaten, inſtru and reform them. Theſe ſages being 
ſeparated from all terreftrill pleaſures united themſelves 
to the ſovereign truth; the eyes of the ſoul which have 
been ſhut fince the origin of evil, were open d in theſe 
divine men to look into the coutiſels of providence, and 
to know its ſecrets. The heavy judgments of God fell 
often upon the ſtubborn and untractable Hebrews, and 
as often this chôſen people was brought back by the 
Prophets to own and adore the God of their fathers. 
At length they were wholly carried away by that wretched 
inclination in all mortals to corporalize the Deity, and 
to form to themſelves a God with paſſions like their 
own. The God of Abraham, faithful iq; his threatnings 
as in his promiſes, has humbled us for many years un- 
der the yoke of Nabuchodonofor ; Jeruſalem 1s become 
deſolate, and the holy temple an heap of ftones ; vaga- 
bonds and captives in a ſtrange land we wander upon 
the banks of the Euphrates, and ſilently mourn when 
we remember Sion. But God having firſt rais d up that 
proud conqueror to accompliſh his eternal purpoſes, 
then abaſed him in his anger.” You have been witneſs 
both of his puniſhment and of his deliverance; never- 
theleſs the meaſure of the divine judgments upon the 
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race of bride is not yet fur d upʒ it ab O cyrus, 
ho are ordain'd by Taz Moser Hen to be their 
deliverer; Jeruſalem will be repeopled, the houſe of 
che Lord rebuilt, and che glory of che latter temple, 


which will one day be honoured with the preſence of 


rhe. Mook, Cw bo. gather. then the. glory of the 


former. 


But what, fide Dem is the * 


of d i, 


dictated by God himſelf with ſo much pomp, preſerved 
by your fore· fathers with ſo much care, renew d and 


confirm d by your prophets with {ſo many miracles? 
In what does it differ from the religion of other na- 


tions? The deſign of the law and the prophets, * 
ply d Daniel, is to ſhew, that all creatures were pure in 
their original; that all men are at preſent born diſ- 
temper'd, corrupt and ignorant even to the degree of 
not knowing their diſeaſe; and that human nature will 
one day be reſtor d to its perfection. . The miracles 
and prodigies, of which T have made you a recital, 
are, ſo to. ſpoak, but the play of wiſdom. to lead 
men into themſelves, and make them attend to thoſe 
three truths which they will find written in their 


own hearts, upon all nature, and in the whole plan 

of providence. The law of Moſes is but an unfold- 

ing of the law of nature; all its moral precepts are 

but means more or leſs remote, to carry us to What 

may ſtrengthen divine love in us, 
2 2 2 


or to preſerve us 
from 


— 


* 
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from what may weaken it. The burnt-offerings, the 
purifications, the abſtinences, all the ceremonies of our 
worſhip are but ſymbols to repreſent the facrifice of 
the paſſions, and to ſhadow out the virtues neceſſary 
to re- eſtabliſn us in our primitive purity 3 thoſe who 
ſtop at the letter find expreſſions in our ſacred books 
that ſeem» to humanize the Deity, promiſes that don't 
appear to have any relation to immortality, and ce- 
remonies which they think unworthy of the ſove- 
reign-Reafon: But the true ſage penetrates into their 
hidden meaning and diſcovers myſteries in them of 
the higheſt wiſdom. The foundation of the whole 


law, and of all the prophecies is the doctrine of a na- 


ture pure in its original, corrupted by ſin, and to 
be one day reſtor d. Theſe three fundamental truths 
are repreſented in our hiſtory under various images. 
The bondage of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their journey 
through the deſert and their arrival in the promis 'd 
land, repreſent to us the fall of ſouls, their ſufferings 
in this mortal life, and their return to their heavenly 
country. The hidden meaning does not deſtroy the 
literal ſenſe, nor does the letter of the law exclude alle- 


gory; it is equally profane to deny the one, or to 


deſpiſe the other. Theſe three principles, the-traces of 


which are to be found in all religions, have been tranſ- 


mitted from age to age from the deluge to our time; 
Noah taught them to his children, whoſe poſterity 
1 ſpread 
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ſpread them aſterw-ards over all the earth; but in paſ- 
ſing from mouth to mouth they have been alter d and 
obſcur d by the imagination of the poets, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the prieſts, and the different genius of each 
nation: We find more remarkable footſteps of them 
among the Orientals and Egyptians than any where 
elſe; becauſe Abraham*, our firſt patriarch, who was 
famous in Aſia, renew'd them here, and becauſe the 


people of God were a long time in captivity on the 


banks of the Nile: But theſe ancient truths have been 
no where preſerv d in their perfect purity except in the 
oracles- written by our law-giver, our hiſtorjans and 
our prophets. 1 

But this is not all; there is a myſtery which is no 
where unfolded but in our religion, and of which 1 
would not ſpeak to you, O Cyrus, if you were not 


the anointed of THE MOST H1cn, and his ſervant 


choſen for the deliverance of his people. The prophe- 
cies mention two advents of- the Meſſiah, one in ſuf- 
fering, the other in glory. The GREAT EMANUEIL 
will, many ages before his triumphant appearance in 
the clouds, live here upon earth in a ſtate of humilia- 
tion: He will expiate fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf 


before he reſtores the univerſe to its primitive ſplendor. 


The ancient tradition- from Noah concerning this grand 


See Joſ Ant. lib, 1. cap. 7. & 8. Eupolem. apud Euſeb. & VolT. de Philoſoph. 
ſectis, cap. 1. p. 3. 


ſacrifice 
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facrifice was What ſuggeſted to all nations the firſt 
thought of offering victims to TH#®: Mozr Hina 
types of that perfect holocauſt: Your prieſts having 
oft theſe primitive ideas fooliſhly imagin'd/ that the 
friendſhip of the immortals was to be gain d by ſhedding 
ä che blood of beaſts; but what relatiofilis/ there between 
the divine goodneſe $ and the cruel immolation of harni 
les anitnals- Without our - traditions about the: great 
Emanuel, the origin of your facrifices is à perfect 
enigma. 
Here Cyrus interrupted Daniel and faid : Who is 
this great Emanuel of whom. you ſpeak? Is he the 
ſame with him whom the Perſians call Mythras, the 
Egyptians Orus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks Ju- 
piter the conductor, Apollo and Hercules 2 What is his 
origin and what is his nature? The GREAT EM 
NUEL anſwer' d the Prophet, is he who is call'd the 
Dzs1xz or NATIONS; he has been known to them 
by an ancient tradition, the ſource of which they are 
ignorant of, and which they have degraded by their 
fabulous names and impure images. The great Ema- 
nuel is not, as ſome of your philoſophers ſay, a ſub- 
ordinate God, but equal in glory to the great Jehovah: 
He is not a demi-God, but poſſeſſes in himſelf all the 
fulneſs of the Godhead: He is not a free production 
of the power of THE MosT Hicn, but a neceſſary 


emanation from his ſubſtance, All other beings, how 
exalted 
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exalted ſoever, whether Angels Or Archangels, Sera 
phim or Cherubim were drawn out of nothing and may 
return to nothing again; but He is a pure ſtream flow 
ing from the glory of the Almighty, the brightneſs of 
the everlaſting light, the unſpotted mirror of the majeſty 
of God, and the expreſs image of his goodneſs: He 
is of the ſame eſſence, he has the ſame attributes, but 
who can declare his generation? Let us not raſhly pry 
into thoſe impenetrable ſecrets; tis ſufficient to know, 
that THE DESIRE OH NATIONS will appear upon 
earth to bear our griefs, that he will be wounded for 
our tranſgreſſions and bruis d for our iniquities. 
But what neceſlity is there, cry d out Cyrus, for this 
great ſacrifice ? Has God any need of a bloody victim 
to appeaſe his wrath 2 Can the infinite Goodneſs require 
ſuch a cruel holocauſt > Beware of falling into the 
ſame error with which you reproach our prieſts. God 
has no need, reply'd Daniel, of an inhuman facrifice 
to pacify his vengeance, but he would countenance the 
rebellion of ſpirits and contradict himſelf ſhould he 
pardon the criminal without ſhewing his abhorrence 
of the crime, and diſplay, the whole extent of his 
goodneſs without aflerting the prerogatives of his holi- 
neſs. The divine Emanuel will leave the boſom of his 
Father, and remain long upon earth exiled from his 
preſence; the living image of the majeſty of God will 
take on him the form of a ſervant ; the eternal Wo RD 
will 
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will become a mute babe, a man of ſorrows and ac- 
f quainted With grief; the brightneſs of the increated 
light will ſuffer an eclipſe that will terrify the Sera- 
phim and Cherubim; he will ſhew by his annihilation 
the homage that is due to the ENERNAL; by his humi- 
liation the injuſtice of our pride; by his ſufferings the 
neceſſity of our expiatory pains; and laſtly, by his 
agony and the inexpreſſible anguiſh which our iniqui- 
ties will cauſe him, the infinite averſion of THz Most 
Fon to the violation of order. "Tis by this means 
that he will reconcile the juſtice of God with his mercy, 
repair the wrong done to his laws, and be at the ſame 
time both a ſacrifice for fin and a model of all virtue. 
The hiſtory of his conflicts and triumphs will be for 
ever recorded in the regiſters of heaven, and give cter- 
nal teſtimony to the divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs and 
Juſtice. I ſee from far that day which will be the 
conſolation of the juſt and the joy of angels : All the 
heavenly powers will be preſent at this myſtery and 
adore its depth ; mortals will ſee nothing but the ſhell 
and the outſide. Thoſe Hebrews who expect only a 
triumphant Meſſiah will not comprehend this firſt ad- 
vent; the pretenders to wiſdom in all nations, who 
judge only by appearances, will blaſpheme againſt what 
they underſtand not: Nay, the moſt juſt among men 
will in this life ſee only as in a myſtery the beauty, 


extent and neceſlity of that great ſacrifice. 
The 
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The Prince of Perſia was ſtruck by this: diſcourſe: 
and waverd-in —— m e habe, 
pee eee neem . — i 
of the tradition from Noah: In-Ptrfia,, Egypt, Greece 
and in all other nations he! hach found only obſcure, 
uncertain and looſe: opinions 3 but with the Hebrews | 
he had found books, prophecies and miracles, the au- 
thority of which was: inconteſtable. Nevertheleſs, he 
faw the truth only as through a cloud, his heart was 
not yet toueh d g he waited for the accompliſhment. 
of Iſaiah's prediction. Daniel was mot ignorant of the 
fluctuation of his mind, and ſaid to hñim: O Cyrus, 
religion 18 not à ſyſtem of philoſophical opinions, nor 
yet a Hiſtory of miracles,” or ſupernatual events but a 
ſcience that dilates thæ heart and filla it with godlike 
ſentimenits, a ſcience which God reveals only to pure 
minds; to know: the ſecrets of religion, to feel its 
energy, a ſuperior// power: tu man muſt deſeend into 
you] become abſolute maſter of you, and raviſh -you . 
from yourſelf :, Nour heart will then foel thoſe; truths . 
which your underſtanding has now but a {mall glimpſe 
of. The time for this is not yet come, but it ap- 
proaches“; until that happy moment, be content with 
LEA that _ God of Iſrael loves you, will 59 be- 


LV 


15 a « Vid. Theodore: de fide. 


Sas: fore 
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fore you, and will accompliſh his will by you: This 
accompliſhment: will be an invincible proof of the 


truth of all I have ſaid to you. Make haſte to verify 
his oracles, and return with ſpeed into Perſia, where 
your preſence is neceſſary. 

The young hero ſoon after left N 'the your 
following - Nabuchodonoſor died, and his: ſucceflors 
broke the alliance fworn between the Aſfyrians and 
Perſians. Cyrus ſpent twenty whole years in war with 
the Aſſyrians and their allies: The ſeveral nations of 
the Faſt obſerring his moderation in the midſt of tri- 
umphs, willingly ſubmitted to his empire, und the 
—— made af his bu e Were: more eee 


viable he made no cer os of vidoy 4 th: * 
der the vanquiſſi d happy, and employ d his power oy 
to make juſtice flouriſh and to eſtabliſh and maintain 
the moſt excellent laws. The taking of Babylon made 
him maſter of all the Eaſt from the river Indus to 
Greece, and from the Caſpian ſea to the extremities 
of Egypt. Seeing then the entire accompliſhment of 
Iſaiah's prediction, his heart became affected with 
the truths he had learnt from Daniel, the miſt be- 
fore his eyes was. totally diſpell d, he openly avow d 
the God of Iſrael, and releas d the Hebrews from 
their captivity by this ſolemn edict, which was pub- 
liſh'd throughout the whole extent of his vaſt domi- 


2 nions. 
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nions, Tus $aiTy Cyrus, KING or PERSIA 
TRE Loxp Go of HEAVEN HATH GIVEN ME ALL 
THE KINGDOMS. OF THE EARTH, AND HE HATH 
CHARGED ME TO BUILD HIM A HOUSE AT JERU- 
SALEM WHICH IS IN JUDAH WHOEVER AMONG 
YOU Is OF HIS PEOPLE, HIs GOD BE WITH 
HIM: AND LET HIM GO UP To JERUSALEM, 
AND BUILD THE HOUSE OF THE LORD GoD or 


IsRAEL, HE Is THE GOD. 
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. n eee widaGrtriide atis geaten 
in the margin of the:foregoing bock; but 
as the attending to ſuch remarks would have 
direrted the reader's mind too much from che principal 
ſubject, I thought it better to digeſt them into the form 
of a diſcourſe, which I divide into ta patts. In the 
firſt I ſhalt ſhew, that the maſt celebrated Philoſophers 
of all ages and all countries have had the notion of a 
Supreme Deity, who produced the world by his Power, 

and governs it by his Wiſdom. From the: ſecond: it 

B [ wil | 
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will appear, that there are traces of the principal doc- 
trines of reveal'd. religion with regard to the three 
ſtates of the world, to be b in tho K. of 
all nations. 8 #-5% 
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40 begin with the Magi or Perſian Philoſophers: 
According to the teſtimony of 'Herodotus*, the 
antient Perſians had neither ſtatues, nor r temples, nor al- 
0 They think it ridiculous (ays this author) 1 to 
ec = hs like the Greeks, that the Gods have an human 
« ſhape, or derive their original from men. They chuſe 
the higheſt mountains for the place of theit facrifice : 
« They uſe neither libations, ner mufick;* nor hallow'd 
« bread; but when any one has a mind to ſacrifice, he 
leads ahe viehn into a clean place, and wearing a 
« wreath of myrtle about his Tiara, invokes the God 
to whom he intends to offer it. The prieſt is not 
« allow d to pray for his own private good, but for that 
« of the nation in general; each particular member 
« finding his benefit in the proſperity of the whole. 
Strabo® gives the ſame account of the antient Per- 
ſians. They neither erected ſtatues nor altars, * 


EF. 


» Herod. Clio. lib. 1. p. 56. $. 131. Edit. Francof. 1608, 
» Strabo lib 25. p. 732. Edit. Paris, 1620. 
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bn this hiſtorian; PRI in a clean place, and 
« upon an eminence, where they offered up a victim 
«© crowned. When the prieſt had cut it into ſmall pieces, 
«. every one took his ſhare. They left no portion of it 
ce for the Deities, ſaying, that God deſires nothing but 
« the ſoul of the victim. The Orientals, full of the 
notion of tranſmigration, imagin'd, that the victim was 
animated by a criminal ſoul, I 
were completed by the ſacrifice. 

The Perſians indeed, as well as other Wg * 
ſhipped the fire, the ſun, and the ftars : But we ſhall 
ſee that they conſider d them only as viſible images and 
ſymbols of a ſupreme God, whom they believed to be l 
the ſovereign Lord of nature. Plutarch has left us, in 
his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, a fragment of the Theology 
of the Magi. This philoſophical hiſtorian aſſures us, that 
they called the great God, Oromazes, or the Principle of 
light, that produced every thing, and worketh all in 
all'. They admitted however another God, but of an in- 
ferior nature and order, whom they called > Mythras or 
the Middle God. They ſpeak of him ſometimes as a 
Being co-eternal with the ſupreme Divinity, and at ns 

times as the hiſt production of his Power ©, 


* Plut. de 1 & Okir Ear Pars, mag P- 370: d t 
b Meoiryg Otog. | 
e See Cudworth's Intell. Syſtem. p. 288. 
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"The fueſt definition ben hae denen 
— — Jae Py 
purutis Ebungelicu: an author ſo far rom being over 
favourable to the Pagans, that he makes it his huſimeſs con? 
tinually to expoſe and degrade their philoſophy, And yet 
he days, that he had read theſe expreſs words in a book 
of Zoroaſter that was extant in his time, and known by 
the title of, The ſacred collection of Perſian monuments. 


God is the firſt of all incorruptible Beings, eter- 

* _ and unbegotten: He is not compounded of parts: 
«There is nothing equal to him, or like him. He is 
* the author of all good, and entirely diſintereſted; 
the moſt excellent of all excellent Beings, and the 
<«. wiſeſt of all intelligent natures; the father of equity, 
«. the parent of good laws, ſelf-inſtrudted, WT TRE: 

4 and the firſt former of nature. * 2904 

The modern writers among 4 . at Per 

ſians, who have preſerved to us what remains of the 

antient doctrine of Zoroaſter among the Guebri or 

worſhippers of fire, maintain, that the firſt Magi ad- 

mitted only one eternal Principle of all things. Abul- 

feda, cited by the famous Dr. Pbeock, ſays, "that 

4 | according to the primitive doctrine of the Terme 8 
1 « God was prior to both light and darkn 


» Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib.” 1. p. 42. Eckt. Paris. 
d Pocock Specil. Hiſt. Arab. p. 146, 
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« exiſted fromm all ererniry in an adorable ſolitude, with- 
«+ out; ary:companion/ or rival. Sariſthani, quoted by 
Dr:Hydez fays, '*Dhat the firſt Magi : did not look up 
the good and evil principles as co-eterna]; they thaughe 
«. that light was indeed eternal, but that darkneſs was 

r n ert u Hh R 
“of 'the Qenũ- 9000 07 ex Wo o Agi 575 
NI. elenden, in hisdietionary; thatthe antient Per- 
Gans were all Manicheans; but however. he came to en- 
tertain this notion, he muſt certainly have given it up, if 
he had conſulted the original authors: A method which 
chat famous critick did not always take. He had a ge- 
nius capable of going to the bottom of any ſubject 
whatever; but he wrote ſometimes in a hurry, and 
treated ſuperficially the graveſt and moſt important 
ſubjects. Beſides, there is no clearing him from the 
charge of loving too much the diſmal obſcurity of 
ſcepticiſm; he is ever upon his guard againſt all ſatis- 
factory ideas in religion; hie ſhews with art and ſub- 
tlety all the dark ſides of a queſtion, but he very rarely 
repreſents it in that point of light which ſhines with evi- 
dence. What encomiums would he not have merited, 
had he e admirable * more for the be- 
nefit of mankind ? ©. ot has gal; 

Such was the T lblogyet ah ee which 
in the foregoing work I have put i in the mouth ww Zoro- 
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aſtery and the! Egyptians had: much the ſame principles, 
There is nothing more abſurd than the notion generally 
given us of their Theology; nor is any thing more im- 
probable than the allegorical ſenſe which certain authors 
fancy they have diſcovered in their hieroglyphicks. On 
one hand, it is hard to believe that human nature could 
ever ſink ſo low as to adore inſects, 1 reptiles and plants, 
(which they ſee produced, growing and dying every 
day,) without aſcribing certain divine vertues to them, 
or conſidering them as ſymbols of ſome inviſible 
Power. In the moſt barbarous countries we ſtill find 
ſome knowledge of a ſuperior Being, which is the ob- 
ject of the hope and fear of the moſt ſtupid ſavages. 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe there are ſome nations 

in the world funk into ſo groſs an ignorance as to have 
no notion of a Deity, yet it is certain that Egypt can- 
not be charged with ſuch a degree of ſtupidity. All 
hiſtorians, as well ſacred as profane, agree in ſpeaking 
of this people as the wiſeſt of all nations; and one of the 
encomiums that the holy Spirit gives to Moſes, is, that 
he was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
Would the Holy Ghoſt ever have ſpoken in ſuch a man- 
ner of a nation ſo ſenſeleſs as to worſhip onions, croco- 
diles, and the moſt deſpicable reptiles ? On the other hand, 
there are certain modern writers who exalt the Theolo- 
87 of the Egyptians too high, and fancy that they find 


in cheir hieroglyphicks all che myſteries of the Chriſtian 
| religion. 
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religion. After the deluge, Noah doubtleſs would 
not leave his children ignorant of the great principles 
of religion, with regard to the three ſtates of mankind; 
and that tradition might have been ſpread from gene- 
ration to generation over all the nations of the world: 
But we ſhould not infer from thence, that, the Heathens 
had as clear notions- of the divine Nature and the Ve- 

ſias, as the Jews' had themſelyes.;, guch a ſuppoſition, 
far from doing honour to Holy Writ, would only de- 
rogate from ita dignity, I. ſhall endeavour to "RO the 

mg medium between. theſe two extremes. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Iſis and 'Ofaris, 13 
| that the Theology of the Egyptians had two meanings; 
the one holy, and ſymholical, the ↄthet vplgar and li- 


teral; and conſequently that the figures, of animals 
which they had in their temples, and which they 
ſeem d to adore, were only ſo. many hieroglyphicks 
to repreſent the divine attributes. Purſuant to this 
distinction, heey, that Oſiris fignifics the active Prin- 
ciple, or the moſt; holy Being; Iks, che Wiſdom or 
Rule of his operation Orus the firſt production of 
his Power, the model or plan by which, he produced 
every thing, or the archetype, of the world. We ſhall 
ſee hereafter whether it be reaſonable to think, that 
the Pagans had ever any knowledge of a trinity of diſ- 


177 


Tut de ti, 4. & O- p. 54, ins bid, p. 575. 374. 375. 
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tin perſons in che indivifible Unity of the divine Namre 
Thus much at leaſt i plain, that the Chaldeans and Bgyp- 
tians believ'd all-the axtributes of the Deity might be re. 
duced to three, Power, Underſtanding and Love. In 
reality, whenever we diſengage our {elves ſrom matter, 
impoſe ſilence on the-ſenſes and iriagination;,” and raiſe 
— 3 to che contemplation of the infintehy in- 
te Being, we find thilt' che eternal Eſſenee preſent; 
— to our mind under tlie three forts of Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodhefs: Theſe threeattributes cottipre- 
hend the totality of his nature, and whatever we. can 
conceive of him. Not to ſpeak therefore of the ptimi- 
tive traditions, which might poſſibly be the ſource of 
theſe three ideas concerning the divitie Nature, it i no- 
thing extraordinary, if the E Egyptians and Oriental, 
who had very refining metaphyſical Heads, thould' of 
themſelves have diſcovered. them. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were fonder of the ſciences which” depend on 
ſenſe and imagination; and for this reaſo we find their 
Mythology ſeldom turns upon any thing but the exter- 
nal operations of the Deity in the productions of na- 
ture, whereas that of the former chiefly ee bis ir in- 
ternal operations and attributes. (ey? 

By che help of theſe principles the Phcology of the Pa 
gans may be reduced to three principal Divinities, with- 
out doing violence to original authors, and without rack- 


in 8 ones brain to digeſt their ideas, which are oſten very 
Nella confus'd, 
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confus d, into an intelligible ſyſtem. They univerſally 
acknowledged one ſupreme God, whom they conſidered 
as the ſource of the Divinity, and the author of all 
beings; a Goddeſs his wife, daughter, or ſiſter, whom 
they repreſented ſometimes as the principle of the di- 
vine Fecundity, at other times as an emanation from 
his Wiſdom, and often as the companion and ſubject 
of his operations; and laſtly, a ſubordinate God, the 
ſon and viceroy of the Supreme. And thus we find 
among the Perſians, the great Oromazes, the Goddeſs 
Mythra, and the God Mythras; among the Egyptians 
Oſiris, Iſis and Orus; * amon 8 the 5 0 Mi- 
nerva and Apollo. 

In proportion as men depatte Frotn their FOR 
ſimplicity, and as imagination took the place of reaſon, 
the Poets multiplied the names and images of theſe 
Gods, and the three ſuperior Divinities were loſt in a 
crowd of inferior Deities. It is nevertheleſs certain, 
that the * Philoſophers always preſerv'd thoſe three capi- 
tal ideas. Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, Plutarch, Macrobius, and all the philoſophical 
writers whoſe works have been tranſmitted to us, and 
who ſpeak of the Gods of Egypt and Greece, affure 
us that Ptha, Amoun, Ofiris, Apis, Serapis and Anu- 


See Huet. Dem. Evang. Jambl. de Myſt. Egypt. p. 150. Plut. Iſis 
& Oſir. p. 327. Macrob, lib. 1. Saturn, Cudw. Intell. Syſtem. from page 
484 to 494. | 
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bis are the fame ; that Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Her- 
cules, and Jupiter the Conductor, are alſo the fame; 
that Cybele, Venus Urania, Juno, Minerva, Phebe 
and Proſerpine are in like manner one and the ſame. 
Whence we may fairly conclude, without falling into 
chimerical conjectures, that Oromazes, Oſiris, Cœlus, 
Saturn and Jupiter Olympius are different names to 
expreſs the one ſupreme God; that Mythra, Ifis, Cy- 
bele, Urania, Juno and Minerva denote the different 
attributes of the fame Goddeſs ; and laſtly,” that My- 
thras, Orus, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, and Jupiter 
the Conductor, are the ſeveral titles of the middle God, 
univerſally acknowled ged by the Pagans. - 

1 know that the modern Materialiſts have ORR 
vour d to reduce all the Pagan Divinities to one God 
and one Goddeſs, which, according to them, expreſs 
only the two principles of nature, whereof one is ac- 
tive, or the infinite force, the cauſe of all the motions 
we behold in the univerſe; the other paſſive, or the 
eternal matter, which is the ſubject of all the forms pro- 
duced by that moving force: This idea is by far poſte- 
rior to that of the Orientals, Egyptians and firſt Greeks, 
concerning the three forms of the Divinity. It was 
neither receiv'd nor known, in the ſenſe of the Mate- 
rialiſts, but by the diſciples of 8 as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter, | 


This 
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This diſtinction of the Gods into three claſſes, and 
that of the world into three ſtates, may be of great 
ſervice to clear up the confuſion of the ancient My- 
thologies. I will venture to ſay, that neither Scaliger, 
nor Bochart, nor Grævius, nor Gronovius, nor M. Huet, 
could ſucceed in this enterpriſe, becauſe they were men 
of more learning than philoſophy. Grammarians, Cri- 
ticks, and thoſe perſons of ſtrong memories, - who em- 
ploy themſelves wholly in the ſtudy of words and facts, 
are rarely remarkable for a nice examination of principles, 
and are not always capable of entring into the ſenſe of 
the Philoſophers, or diſtinguiſhing the ſubtilty of their 
ideas. I confeſs indeed, that it is dangerous to be too 
much attach d to ſyſtems, but yet without a ſyſtemati- 
cal genius it is impoſſible to carry the —_— to any 
great perfection. 

To return to Plutarch. He concludes his treatiſe of 
Iſis and Ofiris in this manner*: © As he who reads the 
« works of Plato may be ſaid to read Plato, and he 
« who acts the comedy of Menander may be faid to 
« act Menander; ſo the ancients gave the name of 
« Gods to the various productions of the Deity. Plu- 
tarch had faid a little before, that care ſhould be 
« taken not to transform, diſſolve and ſcatter the di- 
vine Nature into rivers, winds, vegetables, or bodily 
« forms and motions. This would be as ridiculous as 


* Page 377, & 378. 
C 2 | « to 


o 
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* to ima g¹ ine, that the ſails, the cables, the rigging and 
the anchor are the pilot; or that the thread, the 
woof, and the ſhuttle are the weaver. Such ſenſeleſs 
© notions are an indignity to the heavenly powers, 
« whom they blaſpheme whilſt they give the name of 
« Gods to beings of an inſenſible, inanimate and cor- 
ruptible nature. Nothing, as he goes on, that is 
« without a ſoul, nothing that is material and to be 
cc perceived by our ſenſes, can be God. Nor yet muſt 
« we imagine that there are different Gods according 
* to the different countries of Greeks and Barbarians, 
« Northern and Southern people. As the ſun is common 
@ to all the world, tho called by different names in 
«. different places; ſo there is but one ſole ſupreme 
« Mind or Reaſon, and one and the fame Providence 


« that governs the world, tho' he is worſhiped under 


different names, and has appointed ſome inferior 


« powers for his miniſters.” Such, according to Plu- 


tarch, was the doctrine of the firſt Egyptians with re- 


gard to the divine Nature. 
. Origen, who was co-temporary with Plutarch, fol- 


lows the ſame principles in his book againſt Celfus, a 


Pagan Philoſopher, who pretended to underſtand Chriſ- 
tianity, becauſe he knew ſome ceremonies of that religi- 


on, tho' he had never entered into the ſpirit of it. Now 


Origen expreſles himſelf in this manner: * The Egyp- 


a . U. lib. » 11. : 
Orig. contra Ce I, P. 11. Ms 
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4 tian Philoſopher have ſublime notions with regard 
« to the divine Nature, which they keep ſecret, and 
« never diſcover to the people but under a veil of fa- 
ce bles and allegories. Celſus is like a man who has 
« trayelled into that country; and tho he has converſed 
« with none but the ignorant vulgar, yet takes it into 
« his head, that he underſtands the Egyptian re- 
„ ligion. All the Eaſtern nations, the Perſians, the 
« Indians, the Syrians conceal ſecret myſteries under 
« their religious fables. The wiſe men of all thoſe re- 
« ligions ſee into the ſenſe and true meaning of them, 
« whilſt the vulgar go no farther than the exterior 
« ſymbol, and ſee only the bark that covers them.” 
Let us next hear the teſtimony of Jamblichus, who 
had ſtudied the religion of the Egyptians, and under- 
ſtood it thoroughly. He lived in the beginning of the 
third century, and was a diſciple of the famous Por- 
phyry. As both St. Clement * and St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria ® aſſure us, there were at that time a great many 
Egyptian books extant, which have been ſince loſt: Se- 
veral of theſe were highly reſpected for their antiquity, 
and aſcribed to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or one of his firſt 
diſciples. Jamblichus had read theſe books, which had 
been tranſlated by the Greeks; and this is the account 
that he gives of the Theology which they taught. 


Strom. I. 6. p. 133. b Contra Julian. lib. 1. 


« Accord- 
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« According to the Egyptians, Eicton, or the firſt God, 
H exiſted in his ſolitarp unity before all Beings, He 
« js the fountain and original of every thing that either 
ce has underſtanding, or is to be underſtood. He is the 
firſt principle of all things, ſelſ-· ſufficient, incompre- 
« henſible, and the father of all eſſences. Hermes ſays 
« likewiſe, that this ſupreme God has conſtituted 
« another God, called Emeph, to be head over all 
e ſpirits, whether ethereal, empyrean, or celeſtial; and 
<« that this ſecond - God, whom he ſtiles the Guide, 
« is a wiſdom that transforms and converts into itſelf 
« all fpiritual Beings. ' He makes nothing ſuperior to 
« this God-Guide, but only the. farſt Intelligent, and 
« firſt Intelligible, who ought to be adored in fi- 
« lence.” He adds, „That the Spirit which produceth 
« all things has different names, according to his dif- 
« ferent properties and operations; that he is called 
« in the Egyptian language Amoun, as he is wiſe ; Ptha, 
« as he is the life of all things; and Oſiris, as he is 
ce the author of all good.” Thus, according to Jam- 
1} | blichus, it is evident that the Egyptians admitted only 
| | one Principle, and a middle God, like the Mythras of 
it the Perſians. 
| | The notion of a Spirit conſtituted by the ſupreme 
| God, to be the head and guide of all ſpirits, is very 


= Jambl. de Myſt. Egyp. Ed. Ludg. 1552, P. 153, 154 
ancient, 
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ancient. The Hebrew Doctors believed that the ſoul of 
the Meſſias was created from the beginning of the world, 
and appointed to preſide over all the orders of Intelli- 
gences. - This opinion was founded on a notion, that 
finite natures cannot inceſſantly contemplate the bright 
neſs and glories of the divine Eſſence; and mult neceſ- 
ſarily ſometimes turn off their view, and adore the 
Creator in his works; that at ſuch times there muſt be 
an Head to lead ſpirits thro all the regions of Immen- 

| ſity, and ſhew them all its beauties and wonders. 
To have a more perfect knowledge of the Theology 
of the Orientals and Egyptians, it may not be impro- 
per to examine that of the Greeks and Romans, which 
is derived originally from it. The Philoſophers of 
Greece went to ſtudy wiſdom in Aſia and Egypt. 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, drew the beſt of their 
knowledge from thence. The traces of the Oriental 
tradition are now indeed in a manner worn out; but 
as there are ſeveral monuments of the Theology of the 
Greeks ſtill preſerv d, we My Judge of the maſters 
by their diſciples. 1 
We muſt however bags between the Gods of 
the Poets and thoſe of the Philoſophers. Poetry deifies 
all the various parts of nature, and gives ſpirit to bodies, : 
as well as body to ſpirits : It expreſſes the operations : 
and properties of matter by the actions and paſſions of  _- 
ſuch inviſible powers, as the Pagans ſuppoſed to be di- 
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tectors of all the motions and: events that we ſee in the 
Univerſe. The Poets paſs in a moment from alleg egory 
to the literal ſenſe, and from the literal ſenſe to al. 
legory; from real Gods to fabulous Deities and 
this occaſions: that jumble of their images, that abſur- 
dity in their fictions, and that indecorum in their ex- 
preſſions, which are ſo juſtly condemned by the Phi- 
loſophers. Notwithſtanding this multiplication of infe- 
rior Deities, theſe ' Poets however acknowledged; that 


there was but one only ſupreme God. This will appear 


from the very ancient traditions wich we ſtill have 
of the Philoſophy of Orpheus. I am very far from 
thinking that Orpheus was the author of thoſe works 


which go under his name: I believe with the famous 


Grotius, that thoſe books were wrote by the Pytha- 
goreans, who profeſſed themſelves diſciples of Orpheus: 
But whoever were the authors of theſe writings, tis cer- 
tain that they are older than Herodotus and Plato, and 


were in great eſteem among the Heathens; ſo that by 
the fragments of them ſtill preſerved, we may form æ 


judgment of the ancient Theology of the Greeks. 1 


ſhall begin with the abridgment which Timotheus the 
Coſmographer gives us of the doctrine of Orpheus. 
This abridgment is Preſerved i in Suidar*,: Cedrenus' band 
Euſebius. 


. Suidas de Orph, p. 350, b Cedrenus . 4T* | 
4 There 
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© & There is one unknown Being exalted above and 

« prior to all Beings, the author of all things, even of 

« the æther, and of every thing that is below y the 
<« ether: This exalted Being is Life, Light and Wiſdom ; 
« which three names expreſs only one and the fame 
<« Power, which drew all beings, viſible and inviſible, 
cut of nothing.” It appears by this paſſage, that the 
doctrine of the Creation, (or the production of ſubſtan- 
W and that of the three forms of the Divinity were 
ot unknown to the heathen eee We ſhall 

on find them in Plato. 0 

Proclus has tranſmitted fi to ub this Extinonilindry 
paſſage of the Theology of Orpheus. The Univerſe 
vas produced by Jupiter, the Empyræum, the deep 
« Tartarus, the Earth; and the Ocean, the immortal 
“ Gods and Goddeſſes ; all that is, all that has been, 
« and all that ſhall be, was contain'd originally in the 
ce fruitful boſom of Jupiter. Jupiter is the farſt and the 
« laſt, the beginning and the end. All beings derive their 
« origin from him. He is the primitive Father, and the 
“ immortal Virgin. He is the Life, the Cauſe, and the 
% Energy of all things, There is but one only Power, 
« one only God, and one ſole univerſal King of all.” 
This paſſage ſeems to inſinuate, that the Univerſe 
is a ſubſtantial emanation from the divine Eſſence, 


Proclus de Timæo, p. 95. 
5 D and 


a 
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and not a mere affect: of his Nomen; homevery, this proſs 


errox is no ptoof of * 


2X) . 


I ſhall conc hade the Theclegy of — ickracke 
mous paſſage of the author of the Argonautica, who is 
looked upon to, be. a diſciple of his: , We will ſing 
4, firſt an hymn upon the antient Chaos; how the Hea- 
&«. vens, the Sea, and the Earth were formed out of it. 
% We will ſing likewiſe that eternal, wiſe, and ſ4l6- 
«<. perfe& love, which. reduced: this Chaos into. order 
"Tis clear enough from the doctrine of the Theogony, 
or birth ofthe: Gods, that the ancient Poets aſcribed: all 
to. a firſt Being, ho diſentangled the Chaos. And it 
is. for this reaſon. that Ovid thus expreſſes himſelf; in · the 
firſt book of his Metamorphoſes © ©. Before. there was 
c a ſea and an earth, befbre there was any: heaven. to 
c cover the world; univerſal: nature was: but one indi- 
<. geſted ſluggiſh. maſs, called a; Chaos. The ſeeds of 
c alli things jumbled: together were in a perpetual! diſ- 
«. cord, till: a beneficent Deity put an end: tothe dif- 
c ference.” Words which ſhew plainly; tliat tlie Latin 
Poet, who followed: the Greek tradition, makes a dif- 
tinction hetween the Chaos, and God, who. by his Wiſ⸗ 
dom brou ght it out of; confuſion into order; I ou ght- 


* Argon. apud Steph. p. 71. Edit. n An. 1566. 
bd 423. NeeoCurd)o, re, % avi evi. ili Egaiſa. 
Ovid. Metam. I. 1. p. 1. 
however 
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however in this place to obſerve, that the Greek and R- 
man Mythology, in relation to the Chaos, is mileh more 
imperſełt than that of the Orieritals and Egyptians, who 
tell us, that there was an hippy and perfect Nate of 
the world prior to the Chabs; that the gobd Principle 
could nevet produce any thing ebil; that his firſt work 
could not be confuſion and diſorder ; - ant in a word, 
that phyſital evil is nothing elſe but a eonſequerice of 
moral evil. Twas the imagination of the Greek Poets 
that firſt brought forth tHe monſtrous Manicheati doc- 
trine of two co-eterhal printiples; à fupretie Intelli- 
gence and a blind Matter; light and darkneſs; ati ifidi- 
neſted Chaos, and a Deity to reduce it into order. 
Let any one read Homer and Virgil with a proper 
attention, and he will fee, that notw¾ithſtanding the 
the wild flights of their imagination, and the indecent 
allegories by which they ſometimes diſhonour the divine 
Nature, the marvellous which runs through their fable is 
founded upon theſe three principles. 1. That there is one 
fupreme God, whom they every where call the Father, 
and the Sovereign Lord of Gods and men, the Architect 
of the world, the Prince and Governor of the uni- 
verſe, the firſt God, and the great God. 2. That uni- 
verſal Nature is full of ſubordinate ſpirits; Who are the 
miniſters of that ſupreme God. 3. That good and evil, 
virtue and vice, knowledge and error, ariſe from the 
different influence and inſpiration of the good and evil 
D 2 Genii, 
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Seni, who dwell in the air, the fea; the. n, and 
the heavens. $OSTD S777 OF note vt ni en | 

Ihe tragick and lyrick Poets expreſs dende a 

: the ſame manner as the epick Poets. Euripides expreſs- 
ly acknowledges the dependence of all Beings upon one 
ſole Principle: © O Father, and King of men and 
Gods] ſays he; why do we miſerable mortals fancy 

that we know any thing, or can do any an Our 
ce fate depends upon thy will. 

Sophocles repreſents the Deity to us as a e 
Intelligence, which is truth, wiſdom, and the eternal 
law of all Spirits b. Tis not, fays he, to any mortal 
nature that laws owe their origin; they come from 
above; they come down from heaven itſelf; _ 
Olympius is alone the father of them. 

Plautus introduceth an inferior Deity Sealing in 
this manner: I am a citizen of the celeſtial city, of 
« which Jupiter, the father of Gods and Men, is the 
« head. He commands the nations, and ſends us over 
« all kingdoms, to take an account of the conduct and 
« actions, the piety and virtue of men. In vain do 
« mortals endeavour to bribe him with their oblations 


and facrifices. They loſe their. pains, for he abhors 
the worſhip of the i impious. 


* 


* 


LE 


C 


* 


Eurip. Supplic. AR. 3. V. 730 &c. Edit. Cant. 
b In dip. Tyran. 


* Plaut. Rudens. . 
« Muſe, 


T 
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« O Muſe, ſays Horace, purſuant to the cuſtom of 
«. our anceſtors, celebrate firſt the great Jove, who 
« rules over Gods and men, the earth, the ſeas, and 
« the whole univerſe : There is nothing greater than 
« he, nothing that is like, Cans that is equal t to 
« him! 

I ſhall conclude my quotations out of the Poets with 
a ſurpriſing paſſage of Lucan. When Cato, after croſs- 
ing the deſarts of Lybia, arrives at the temple of -Ju- 
piter Ammon, Labienus is for perſuading him to con- 
ſult the oracle. Upon which occaſion the Poet puts 
this anſwer in the mouth of that philoſophical Hero, 
« Why do you, Labienus, propoſe to me to ask the 
« oracle whether we ſhould chuſe to die in a ſtate of 
« freedom with our fwords- in our hands, rather than 
« fee tyranny enſlave our country? Whether this mor- 
« tal life be only a remora to a more laſting one ? 
« Whether violence can hurt a good man? Whether 
« virtue does not make us ſuperior to misfortunes > And 
« whether true glory depends upon ſucceſs > We know 
< theſe things already, and the oracle cannot give us 
« clearer anſwers than what God makes us fee} every 
« moment in the bottom of our heart. We are all 
« united to the Deity. He has no need of words to 
“ convey his meaning to us; and he told us at our 
birth every thing that we have occaſion to know. 


A 
AR 


B. 1. Ode 12. b Lucan, lib. 9. F. 566. 
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* He hath not choſen the parched fands of Lybia 


underſtood only by a ſmall number. He makes 


« himſelf. known to all the world, he fills all places, 
«* the earth, the ſea, the air, the heavens; he makes 
his particular abode in the ſoul of the juſt: Why 
then ſhould we ſeek him elſewhere? In the forego- 
ing paſlage I have omitted this expreſſion, Jupiter ef 
guocdleumgus vides; not only becauſe in ſome manuſcripts 
we read Jupiler eft quocunque vides, but alſo becauſe 
the Poet by the word guodcwngue, confounds the viſible 
world with the ethereal matter, which the Stoicks and 
Orientals conſidered as the body of the Divinity: How- 
ever he repreſents Cato as acknowledging a ſovereign 
Intelligence, which is all that F would prove. 

Let us paſs from the Poets to the Philoſophers, and 
begin with Thales the Mileſian, chief of the Ionick 
ſchool*, who liv'd above fix hundred years before the 
birth of Chriſt. We have none of his works now left ; 
but we have ſome of his maxims, which have been 
tranſmitted down to us by the moſt venerable writers 
of antiquity. God is the moſt ancient of all: beings ; 
« he is the author of the Univerſe, which is full of 
« wonders® ; he is the Mind which brought the Chaos 
out of confuſion into order® ; he is without beginning 


Flor. Olymp. 1. 1 Diog. Laert. vita Thal. lib. 1. 
Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. p. 1113. Edit. Amſt. 1663, 1 
al 
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« and without ending, and nothing is hid from hir; 
« nothing can refiſt the force of Fate; but this Fate is 
ce nothing but the immutable reaſom and eternal power 
« of Providence. What is fil} more furpriſing in 
Thales, is his definition of the foul : He calls it a 
« fel-moving _ thereby to 9 from 
cc matten. 
Pythagoras is the ſecond: great Philoſopher der 
Thales, and chief of the Italiek ſchool. Every body 
knows the abſtinence, ſilenee, retirement and great 
purity of morals which he required of his diſciples. 
He was very ſenſible that Human underſtanding; alone 
could: never attain to tile knowledge of divine things, 
unleſs: the heart was purged of its paſſions: Now theſe 
are tlie notions which he has leſt us of tile Deity. God 


« is neitlier the: object of ſenſe; nor ſubject to paſſion; 


« but! inviſible; purely intelligible, and ſupremely in- 


« telligent: Im His bedy he is like the liglit, and in His 


ce ſoul he reſembles truth. Ht is tlie univerſal Spirit that 
« pervades-and'diffuſetvitſelf over all nature. All be- 
* ings receive their life from him s: There is but one 
only God, who is not; as ſome are apt to imagine, 
« ſeated: above the world; nn tlie orb of the Uni- 


S. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. b Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. cap. 8. 

c Plut. de Plac. Phil. lib. 4. c. 2. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. cap. 40. 

Floruit Olymp. Lx. *©* Plut. vita Numæ & Diog. Laert. lib. 12. 
Vit. Pyth. Porphyr. 8 La. Inſt. lib. v. 


« verſe; 
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yverſe; but being all: in himſelf, he ſees all che b 
„ that inhabit his Immenſity. He is the ſole — 
“the Light of heaven, the Father of all; he produces 
0 every thing, he orders and diſpoſes every thing; he is 
<« the reaſon, the life, and the motion of all beings*. 
He taught, that beſides the firſt Principle, there 
were three ſorts of intelligent beings, Gods, Heroes and 
Souls b. He conſidered the firſt as the unalterable images 
of the ſovereign mind, human fouls as the leaſt perfect 
of reaſonable ſubſtances, and heroes as a fort of mid- 
dle beings placed between the two others, in order to 
raiſe up ſouls to the divine union. Thus he repre- 
ſents to us the divine Immenſity as containing innu- 
merable worlds inhabited by ſpirits of different orders. 
And this is the true ſenſe of that famous expreſſion 
aſcribed to the Pythagoreans, that Unity was the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that from this Unity there 
ſprung an infinite duality. We are not by this duality to 
underſtand the two principles of the Manichees ; but as 
ſome think the ſecond and third forms of the Orphean 
Trinity and triform Deity, or rather a world of intelli- 
gent and corporeal ſubſtances, which is the effect where- 
of unity is the cauſe. This is the ſentiment of Por- 
phyry, and it ought to be preferred before that of Plu- 


8. Juſt. Cohort. 1. ad Græc. p. 18. b Diog. Laert. lib. v111. 
Hierocl. Com. in Carm. Aurea. Pyth. 
Porphyr. vita Pyth. 


4 tarch, 
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tarch, who is for aſcribing the Manichean ſyſtem to Py- 
thagoras, without producing for it any proof. - 

Pythagoras agreed with Thales in defining the Soul 
to be a felf-moving Principle. He maintained further, 
« that when it quits the body, it is re- united to the 
« foul of the world b; that it is not a God, but the 
« work of an eternal God; and that it is immortal 
C on account of its principle This Philoſopher was 
of opinion that man was compoſed of three parts*, 
pure ſpirit, an ethereal matter, (which he called the 
ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul) and a mortal or groſs body. 
The old Greek Poets had dreſſed up this opinion in a 
different guife ; they called the ethereal body the re- 
preſentation, the image, or the ſhadow ; becauſe they 
fancy d that this ſubtile body, when it came down 
from heaven to animate the terreſtrial body, aſſumed 
its form juſt as melted metal takes that of the mold in 
which it is caſt. They faid, that after death the ſpirit, 
ſtill clothed with this ſubtile vehicle, flew up to the 
regions of the moon, where they placed the Elyhan 
fields. And there, as they imagined, a fort of ſecond 


death enſued by the ſeparation of the pure ſpirit from 
its vehicle : The one was united to the Gods, the other 
ſtaid in the abode of the ſhades. This. i is: the reaſon 
why Ulyſſes ſays in the Odyſſeis, That he faw in the 
| © Plut. Plac. I. 4. cap. 2. b Cicer. de Senect. c. 21. Ib. de 


Nat. Deor. I. 2. 4 Tuſc. lib. 1. P. 1300. He, Yuv, LAH. 
E 


FElyſian 


— 
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| * Hyfian' fields che dieine Hercules, i. e. his image; 
« for as for him” he is with the immortal Gode, and 

| *afliſts at their banquets*.” Pythagoras did not adopt 
the poetick fiction of a ſecond death. He held, that 

| the pure ſpirit, and its ſubtile vehicle being born toge- 


' ther, were inſeparable, and returned aſter death to the 
| ſtar from whence they deſcended. The Platoniſts, and 
almoſt all the ancient Philoſophers had the ſame no- 
tion b. St. Paul, ſpeaking of the reſurrection, ſeems to 
| favour this diſtinction of the celeſtial and the terre- 
| ftrial body: But ſome man will fay; how are the dead 
© raiſed up? and with what body do they come ? Thou 
8 ce fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not that body which 
& ſhall be, but bare grain. 80 alſo is the reſurrection of 
«© the dead, it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in in- 
tc corruption; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glo- 
« ry; it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is 
cc ſowna natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. Now] 
« this, I ſay, brethren, becauſe that fleſh and blood can- 
te not inherit the kingdom of God*®.” Hence it is, that 
i ſome of the ancient fathers, as. well as our modern di- . 
1 vines a, have concluded, that the mortal and terreſtrial 74 


»Odyſſ. liv. 17. p. 167. 

b Plot. Enn. 4. 1. 3. & Enn. 6. 1. 4. Philopon. Proem. in Ariſt. de 
Anim. Procl. Comm. in Tim. p. 164. 290. Hierocl. aurea Carm. p. 293. 
Suidas the word Avycadys. Cudworth Intellect. Syſt. p. 791. 

4 1 Cor. xv. F. 35, 42, 50. 
Dr. Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God, p. 357, 358, 359- 
"— oo body, 
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body, which is ever changing, and does not continue 
one moment the ſame, is ſomething merely accidental 


to our ſubſtance, and does not originally belong to it; 


a thick cruſt, a coarſe covering caſt over the celeſtial, 


ſpiritual, active and glorious body, which being un- 


veiled and enlarged at the reſurrection, will appear in 
all its beauty; that this immortal ſeed, this incorrupti- 
ble body, this hidden principle, which is perhaps at 
preſent the ſeat of the ſoul, will, for reaſons known to 


God only, remain buried after death in the common 


maſs of matter till the laſt manifeſtation of the divine 
Power; and that then the face of the earth will be re- 
newed by purifying flames, which will purge our 
globe of all that dark and earthly droſs which it has 
contracted. And this notion renders the doctrine of the 
reſurrection intelligible and philoſophical. 

I ſhall conclude the article of Pythagoras with a 
ſummary of his doctrine as it is given us by St. Cyril. 


« We ſee plainly, ſays this father, that Pythagoras 
maintain'd, that there was but one God, the origi. 


\ 


ey 


A 


0 


nal and cauſe of all things, who enlightens every 
« thing, animates every thing, and from whom every 
ce thing proceeds, who has given being to all things, 
« and is the ſource of all motion“. 

After Pythagoras comes Anaxagoras® of the Jonick 
ſect, born at Clazomene, and maſter to Pericles the 


* 


S. Cyril. contra Julian, lib, 1. p. 85, Flor: Olymp. LXXX, | 
25 Athenian 


t of introducing a ſupreme Intelligence for the forma- 
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Athenian hero This Philoſopher was the firſt after 
Thales in che Lonick ſchool who perceived: the heeſli. 


tion of the Univerſe. e rejected with contempt, and 
with great ſtrength of reaſon refuted the doctrine of 
thoſe who held, chat a blind neceſſity, and the caſual 
motions of matter had produced the world. He en- 
deavoured to prove, that a _—_ and: A — 
* preſides over the Univerſe. 

According to Ariſtotle's: account, che reaſoning of 
— was founded upon cheſe two principles: 


1. That che idea of matter not including that of 


& active force,” motion could not be one of its proper - 
6: ties. We muſt | therefore, | ſaid the, ſeek ſomewhere 
«elſe to find out the cauſe of its activity. Now this 


« active principle, as it was the cauſe of motion, he 


& called the ſoul, becauſe it animates the Univerſe®. 
&« 2. He diſtinguiſhed between this univerſal principle 
c of motion, and the thinking principle, which laſt 


& he called the underſtanding*. He ſaw nothing in 


« matter that had any reſemblance to this property; 
« and from thence he inferred, that there was in na- 
te ture another ſubſtance beſides matter. But he added, 
« that the ſoul and ſpirit were one and the ſame ſub- 
« ſtance, diſtinguiſhed by us only in regard of its diffe- 


» Plut, vita Peric. b Arift, de anim. lb, 1. cap. 2. P. 619. Edit. 
Pariſ. 1629. c Ibid, p. 620, 
| | cc rent 
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« rent operations; and that of all eflences it was the 


« moſt ſimple, the moſt pure, and the moſt exempt 


from all mixture aud-compoſition.” This Philoſopher 
paſſed at Athens for an atheiſt, becauſe he denied that 
the ſtars and planets were Gods. He maintained, that 
the firſt were ſuns, and the latter habitable worlds; fo 
very ancient is the ſyſtem of a plurality of worlds, 
which has been generally thought to be modern. 


Plato® condemns Anaxagoras for having ne! all 


the phænomena of nature by matter and motion. Deſcar- 
tes has only revived this opinion. I cannot but think it 
very unjuſt to accuſe the Philoſopher of Clazomene, or his 
follower of atheiſm, on this account, ſince they both lay 
it down for a principle, that motion is not a property of 
matter, and conſequently, chat the moving force is al- 
together ſpiritual. It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, that 
the French Philoſopher is blameable in ſuppoſing that 
the viſible world is the neceſſary and unavoidable effect 
of a mere impulſion given to an indefinite matter. Hence 
it would follow, 1. That the laws of motion are not 
arbitrary and dependent on a ſovereign Intelligence who 
acts with wiſdom and deſign; which totally deſtroys 
the idea of final cauſes. 2. That the world, ſuch as 
we ſee it, with all its irregularities, defects and diſor- 
ders, is preciſely in the ſame ſtate wherein it was at firſt 


produced by the Creator: Theſe two principles were 


Plat. de Legib, 10. P. 866. e Plat, Phad. p. 73. 
the 
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the fatal ſouree of Spinoza's atheiſra e Believing with 
Deſcartes, © that matter and extenſion are! the fame 
are the effect of the neceſſary laws of motion, he pre- 
ſently inferred,” that immenſe extenſion and infinite 
force might be properties of the ſame eternal ſubſtance, 
which acts by the immutable laws of a blind neceſſity. 

The moſt ſublime genius of our age, being ſenſible 
of theſe monſtrous abuſes of Carteſianiſm, reſolved 
to undermine the foundations of that philoſophy. He 
demonſtrated that the primary laws of motion are pure- 
ly arbitrary, and eſtabliſned with knowledge and deſign 
by an intelligent Architect, in order to the preſervation 
of his work, and the accompliſhment of ſuch ends as 
are worthy of his wiſdom. It is with great injuſtice 
that this Philoſopher has been accuſed of throwing us 
back into the occult qualities of the Peripateticks. I 
confeſs indeed that the obſcure and confuſed ideas 
which abound in the writings of ſome of his diſciples, 
have given too much occaſion to certain foreigners to 
reject the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, at the fame 
time that they admire his geometry; but it is clear 
from his * firſt writings, that he never conſidered attrac- 
tion as a cauſe, but only as an effect, and that he al- 


Vis centripeta eſt, qua corpora verſus punctum aliquid tanquam ad 
centrum undique trahuntur, impelluntur vel utcunque tendunt, Phil. 
Nat. Princ. p. 2. 5 


ways 
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vun fappoles that this effect might be, produced by 
impulſion*. Provided we reject the abſolute Plenum of 
the Cartefians, their romantick cle ments, and their ce- 
leſtial vortices which are by no means geometrical, this 
incomparable Philoſopher admits that there may be 
a ſubtile, ſpirit, or ethereal matter. diffuſed through all 
the immenſe ſpaces; to be the univerſal cauſe and ſpring 
of all the motions of the celeſtial and terreſtrial bo- 
dies; of elaſticity, electricity, coheſion, fluidity, vege- 


tation and ſenſationʒ of the emiſſion, refraction and 
reflection of light, and even of attraction itſelf, which 
he looks upon as the immediate cauſe of the moſt part 


of natural effects; he would not however pretend to 


explain the laws w; this ethereal fluid, for want of a 
ſufficient number of experiments to prove them. It 


was an eſſential principle with him, that natural philo- 
ſophy ſhould be founded upon experiments, and that 
theſe ſhould afterwards be applied to geometry, in or- 
der to gather from thence ſomething more to be de- 
pended upon than ingenious conjectures. His writings 
diſcover a wonderful ſagacity, penetration and depth, 
and all the marks of a ſolid underſtanding, which al- 
lows nothing to imagination in matters of reaſon ; and 
tho' Deſcartes muſt be granted to have ſurpaſſed him in 


18 ego attractionem appella, fieri ſane poteſt ut ea efficiatur 


impulſu, vel alio aliquo modo nobis ignoto. Opt. Ed. Lat. p. 380. 
» Phil, Nat. Princ. p. ult. Opt. p. 350. 


| perſpicuity 
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perſpicuity and method, hne was un 
0 Proſound ner {o" metrical ; 


mon notion is, chat he was à martyr for the Unity of 
the Seed, in harääg tckifed' ts pay his homage eo 
the Gods of Greece; but it is a miſtake. In the apolo- 
gy that 'Plato makes for this Philoſopher, Socrates ac- 
knowledgeth certain ſubordinate "Deities, and teaches 
that the ſtars and the fun are animated by intelligences 
who bught 1 to de worſhiped with divine honours: The 
ſame Plato in his dialogue upon holineſs b tells us, that 
Socrates was not puniſhed for denying that there were 
inferior Gods, but for declaiming openly againſt the 
Poets who aſcribed human ee 1 enormous 
crimes to thoſe Deities. 

_ Socrates however, whilſt he Speed ſeveral ie 
rior Gods, admitted all the while but only one eternal 
principle. Xenophon has left us an excellent abrid 8 
ment of the Theology of that Philoſopher. Tis per- 
haps the moſt important piece we have of antiquity. 
It contains the converſation of Socrates with Ariſto- 
demus, who doubted of the exiſtence of God. Socra- 
tes makes him at firſt take notice of all the characters 
of deſign, of art, and of wiſdom that appear all over 


the Unixerſe, and particularly in the mechaniſm of the 


* Floruit Olymp. xc. 2 Plat. Eutyph. p. 5, & 6. 
human 
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human body. ** Do you believe, ſays he then to Ariſto- 
demus, can you believe that you are the only intelli- 
«| gent being? You know that you poſſeſs but a little par- 
& ticle of that matter which compoſes the world, a ſmall 
portion of that water which moiſtens it, a ſpark of that 
flame which animates it. Is underſtanding peculiar 
4 to you alone? Have you ſo engroſſed and confined 
«it to- yourſelf; that it is to be found no where elſe 2 
« Does blind chance work every thing, and is there no 
« ſuch thing as wiſdom beſides what you have? Ari- 
ſtodemus having reply d, that he did not ſee that wiſe 
Architect of the Univerſe; Socrates anſwers him, Nei- 
te ther do you fee the ſoul which governs your own 
“ body, and regulates all its motions: Vou might as 
«. well conclude; that you do nothing your ſelf with 
ce deſign and reaſon, as maintain that every thing is 
4 done by blind chance in the Univerſe.” Ariſtodemus 
at length acknowledging a ſupreme Being, is ſtill in 
doubt as to Providence; not being able to comprehend 
how the Deity can ſee every thing at once. Socrates 
replies, If the ſpirit that reſides in your body moves 
<« and diſpoſes it at its pleaſure; why ſhould not that 
64 ſovereign Wiſdom which preſides over the Univerſe, 
be able likewiſe to regulate! and order every thing 
« as it pleaſes? If) your eye can ſee objects at the di- 
« ſtance of ſeveral furlongs; why ſhould: not the eye 


* Xen. Mem. Soc. Ed. Baſil. 1579 . lib. 1. p. 573. 
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« of God:be: able to ſes, every: thing. at Once! If 
4/foul can think at the dime. time upon What is at 


Athens in Egypt, and in Bicilyz wby thould noc the 
divine Mind be able to tabe care of every ching, be- 
8 ing every where preſent to his work? | Socrates: per- 
oeiving at laſt that the infidelity. of Auiſtodemus did 
not ariſe ſo much from his reaſon; as from his heart, 
coneludes- with theſe words: O Ariſtodemus, apply 
4 yourſelf fancerely to worſhip God; he will enlighten 
« you, and all your doubts: will fobw be removed? 
Plato, a diſciple: of Socrates, follows the ſame prinei- 
ples. He lived about the hundredth Olympiad, at à time 
when the doctrine of Democritus had made a great 
progreſs at Athens. The deſign of all' his Theology is 
to give us noble ſentiments. of the Deity, to ſhew us 
only in order to expiate faults they had committed in 
a pre- exiſtent ſtate; and in fine, to teach that religion 
is the only way to reſtore us to our firſt glory and per- 
fection. He deſpiſes all the tenets af the Athenian ſu- 
perſtition, and endeavours to purge religion of them. 
The chief object of this Philoſopher is man in his im- 
mortal capacity: He ſpeaks of him in his politick one, 
only to ſhew that the ſhorteſt way to immortality is 
to diſcharge all the duties of civil and ſocial life for the 
pure love of virtue. * | 1177 | 


Plata 
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Plato in the beginning of his Timæus diſtinguiſhes 
e being which is eternally, and” being which 
has been made. And in another of his dialogues he 
defines God the efficient cauſe whieh makes things 
exiſt that had no being beforeb: A definition which 
ſhews that hie had an idea of creation. Nor is it at all 
ſurpriſing that he ſhould have this idea, ſince it im- 
plies no contradiction. In reality; when God creates, 
he does not draw a being out of nothing, as out of a 
ſubject upon which he works; but he makes ſomething 
exiſt which did not exiſt before. The idea of infinite 
Power neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of being able to produce 
new ſubſtances, as well as new forins. To make a fub- 
ſtanee exiſt which did not exiſt before, has nothing in 
it more inconceivable than the making a form exiſt 
which was not before; for in both caſes there is a new 
reality produced; and whatever difficulties there are 
in conceiving the paſſage from nothing to being, they 
are as puzzling in the one as in the other. As there- 
fore it cannot be denied but that there is a moving 
power, though we do not conceive how it acts; fo 
neither muſt we deny that there is a creating your, 
becauſe we have not a _ idea of it. 


2 N 1 d pity de, "Row 3 J 8% ix 3 Ti * nil pay, oy * 
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To return to Plato. :Hekirſt confiders the Deity in his 
eternal ſolitude before the production af finite beings. 
He ſays frequently like the Egyptians, ( That this firſt 
< ſource of Deity is ſurrounded with thick darkneſs, 
* which. no mortal can penetrate, and that this inac- 

ceſſible God is to he adored only hy ſilence Tis 
this firſt Principle which he calls in ſeveral: places the 
Being, the Unity, and the ſupreme Good; the ſame 
in the intelligent world, that the fn, is in the viGble 
world. He afterwards, repreſents to us this firſt Be- 
ing as ſallying out of his Unity to conſider all the va- 
rious manners by which he might repreſent himſelf 
exteriorly. and thus the ideal world, comprehend- 

ing the, ideas: of. all things, and the truths which re- 
ſult thence, was formed in the divine Underſtanding, 
Plato always. diſtinguiſhes between the ſupreme Good, 
and that Wiſdom which is only an. emanation from 
him. That which preſents truth to the mind, ſays 
he, and that which gives us reaſon is the ſupreme 

« Good. He is the cauſe and ſource of truth. * He 
« hath begotten it like himſelf. - As the light is not 
« the ſun, but an emanation from it; ſo truth is not 
« the firſt Principle, but his emanation. And this is 
what he calls the Witt or the > Logs And _ 


De Repub. lib. 6. p. 686. 
b De Repub. lib. 6. p. 687. rob roy Toivuy bau lt N,ji roy TS d- 
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he db the firſt Mover diſplaying his power to 
form real beings, reſembling thoſe archetypal ideas. 
He ſtiles him “ The Energy, or ſovereign Architect 
« who created the Univerſe and the Gods, and who 
« does whatſoever he pleaſes in heaven, on the earth, 
« and in the ſhades below.” He calls him likewiſe, 
« Pſyche, or the ſoul which Fenner over the world, 
« rather than the ſoul of the world ;” to denote that 
this ſoul does not make a part of the Univerſe, but ani- 


mates it, and gives it all its forms and movements. 


Sometimes he conſiders the three divine attributes as 
three cauſes, at other times as three beings, and often 
as three Gods : But he affirms that they are all but 
one ſole Divinity ; - that there is no eſſential difference 
between them; that the ſecond is the image of the 
firſt, and the third of the ſecond; that they are not 
three ſuns, but one; and that they differ only as the 
light, its rays, and the reflection of thoſe rays®. 

In other places, and eſpecially in the Timæus Lo- 
erus , Plato ſpeaks of three other Principles, which 
he calls, Id, "Tay, Ale de: By the firſt he under- 
ftands the archetypal ideas contained in the divine In- 
tellet : By the ſecond, a primary matter, incorrupti- 


Plat. de Repub. lib. 10. p. 749. Anpugpſes and not dn h 

un dr igud, and not fd. | | 
> See Cudworth Intell. Syſt. from p. 580, to p. 590. 

Tim. Loc. p. 1089, 
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ble, eternal, uniform, without figure or divifion,-bue 
capable of receiving all forms and motions :- By che 
third, the viſible Univerſe, bounded, corruptible, con- 
ſiſting of various parts; and this he ſtiles the ſon, the 
effect, and the work of the idea as the primitive father, 
and of the Nn as the univerſal mother of whatever ex- 
iſts. We ought never to confound theſe three princi- 
ples of Nature with the three forms of the Divinity, 
which he calls Agathos, Logos and Pſyche; the ſove- 
reign Good, which is the principle of Deity, the In- 
telle& which drew the plan of the world, and the 
Energy which executed it. 

Tho we ſhould ſuppoſe that Plato confilered the 
Logos and the Pſyche, the Intelle& and the Energy, 
not only as two attributes, but as two hypoſtaſes, or 
emanations from the divine Subſtance, - it would not 
follow that the Chriſtians took their doctrine of the 
Trinity from him. He might owe this idea to the an- 
cient traditions tranſmitted from the infant world, 
whence the Orientals, Chaldeans, Egyptians and Greeks 
originally drew their ſoundeft notions in Divinity. 
The Philoſophers of all nations ſeem to have had fome 
idea, more or leſs confuſed, of a certain Triplicity in 
the ſupreme Unity. Chriſtianity has only unfolded this 
ancient doctrine. It teaches us that in the divine Eſſence 
there is a triple diſtinction of Father, Son and Holy 


Plot. Enn. v. I. 1. See Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. from p. 570 to p. 630. 
Spirit; 
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of the other; that the Father exiſts of himſelf, inde- 
pendently, as the primitive ſource of Deity; that the 
Son comes forth. from the Father by an incomprehen- 
ſible generation; and the Holy Spirit from both by an 
inconceivable proceſſion; and laſtly, that theſe two ema- 
nations from the Divinity are neceſſary, co- eternal, con- 
ſubſtantial, infinite, and in all things equal to the Fa- 
ther, his independence only excepted. The Church has 
been pleaſed to expreſs this diſtinction by the word 
Perſons; to denote that this Trinity is not a mere di- 
viſion of attributes, as the Sabellians hold; nor yet three 
different ſubſtances, as the Tritheiſts maintain. We have 
not a ſufficiently clear idea of the eternal Nature to be 
able to deny, but it may admit of ſuch a diſtinction. 


As to finite beings, indeed, the only diſtinction we 


know in them, is that of modes and ſubſtances; but 


is this a reaſon to deny the poſſibility of another in 


the infinite Eſſence? Ignoranee may be a reaſon for 
doubting, but never for denying. 

In order to ſilence the incredulous, and ne this 
myſtery intelligible to them, a famous Doctor of the 
Church of England, and, as J am affured, the greateſt 


Philoſopher ® of modern times, believed that it would do 


no prejudice to the faith to conſider the three Perſons of 
the Trinity as three individual Agents, or three diſtin& 


x Dr., Clarke. | d Sir Iſaac Newton. 
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| Fauſto-Socuu maintained, that the Son had never any 
exiſtence beſore the incarnation. Arius held, that he 


Beings, tho of the fame ſübſlane. This opinion i 
fat above Arianiſm, as Arianiſm is — 


was created or produced out of nothing like finite be- 


ings, but yet from all eternity, that is, before all time. 


The learned Dr. Clarke maintains every where, that 
the Word is not a creature, but an emanation from the 
Father, co- eternal and conſubſtantial; that this ema- 
nation is as eſſential to the Deity as his Veracity; that 


it is not poſſible for the Father to be without the Son, 


in any other ſenſe than it is poſſible for God to lie*z and 
conſequently that the Word is not a — being 
which God may annihilate. 

I will not pretend to juſtify any e ee ex- 
preſſions which may have dropt from the Doctor; we 
find ſuch in the Fathers themſelves: But charity, which 
thinks no evil, believes all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things, will never inſiſt upon the literal im- 
port of unguarded words, which are diſavowed. It muſt 
nevertheleſs be granted that this doctrine, which is aſ- 
cribed originally to Sir Iſaac Newton, explains nothing, 
and only plunges us in new difficulties greater than the 
firſt. There may eafily be many diſtin& beings of the 
ſame divifible and finite ſubſtance ; but it is impoſſible 
to conceive three diſtinct beings of the infinite and in- 


« Obſervations on Dr, Waterland's Queries, p. 75. 
4 diviſible 
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etifertadly" 46" join” Wiek alf Ohriſtion antiquity; in 
ſeying tur there i u eiple ditinion, realy bur in- 


evnyreenſible in the DVV, -than to: diftur the 
Pence of the Cherel with defining! the metaphyſieaf 


nature of this diſtinaion; by ſuelr idea as lead 
thei, eontrary 


to Tri 
to ths intention of thoſe who advance 
them 2" How eaſy are the moſt exterifive genius s led 
aſtray, — *, | 
theruſelves up to their ſpeculations? But᷑ to proceed.” | 
' Ariſtbtls, Plato's diſeiple, and prince of the peripa 
ww Philoſophers, calls God The eternal and lv- 
* ing Being, - the moſt noble of all beings, a fubſtance 
c entirely diſtinet from matter, Wwichout exterfion, 
«: without divifion,- without parts and without ſueceſ- 
« fjon ; who: underſtands every thing by one ſingle 
« aQ; and oontifting himſelf immovable, gives motion 
4 to all: things, and enjoys in himſelf a perfect happi- 
et neſs; as knowing and contemplating himſelf with in- 
«- finite-pleafure.” In his metaphyſicks he lays it don 
for a principle, That God” is a ſuptetiie Intelligence 
* ich acts with order proportion and deſign; and 
& is. the ſouret of all that is good; ecellent and juſt.” 
In his treatiſe of the ſoul, he lays, « That the ſupreme 


* Ariſt. Ed. Paris 1629. Metaph. lib. XIV. cap. 7. p. 1000. 
| A lib. xiv. cap. 10. p. 1005. 
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Mind is by &s-nature prion 60 all beings) tina he has 
4a ſovereigo. dominion over all,” Ad in scher pes 
he ſays, iT hat the; firſt; P rineiple;/is; neither: the fire, 
e nor the earth, nor the water, nor any thing that is 
che object hof ſenſe; but that a ſpiritual Subſtance 
«. ig the cauſe of: che uriverſe,;and: the ſource; of all. the 
e order and all the beauties, as well as of all the mo- 
<« tions and all the forms which we ſo much admire in 
it. Theſe paſſages ſhew, that tho Ariſtotle; held 
matter to be eternal, he nevertheleſs confidered it asc 
production of the divine Intellect, and poſterior in nat 
ture to it, He ſuppoſed the eternity of this production, 
beeauſe he could not conceive how the divine Mind, be- 
ing all act, and all energy, could ever; be in a ſtate 
of inactivity. Beſides this firſt and eternal Subſtance, 
he acknowledges ſeveral other | intelligent | beings that 
preſide over the motions of the celeſtial ſpheres. «© There 
« is, ſays he, but one only Mover, and ſeveral inferior 
« Deities. All that is added about the human ſhape 
« of theſe Deities, is nothing elſe but fiction, invented 
« on purpoſe to inſtru& the common people, and en- 
gage them to an obſervance of good laws. All muſt 
& be reduced to one only primitive ' Subſtance, and to 
« ſeveral inferior ſubſtances, n _ in ſubordi- 


„Id. de Anim. lib. 1. cap. 7. p- 628. 
b Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 2. & 3. p. $44, 845 
Met. lib. xiv. cap. 8. p. 1003. | | 
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« nation to the firft;- This is the genuine doctrine of 
the ancient, which has happily eſcaped from the 
0e wreck of truth * e ore ny re and 
4. poetick fables ict If M t ent don hob * 
Cicero lived in an ſans "_ corruption of manners 
— were at their height. The ſect of Epicurus 
had got the aſcendant at Rome over that of Pythago- 
ras; and ſome of the greateſt men, when they were rea- 
ſoning about the divine Nature, thought fit to ſuſpend 
their judgment, and waver between the two opinions of 
a ſupreme Intelligence and a blind matter. Cicero, in 
his treatiſe of the nature of the Gods, pleads the cauſe 
of the academick Philoſophers who doubted of every 
thing. It is however to be obſerved, that he refutes 
Epicurus with great force of reaſon in his firſt book, 
and that the objections which he makes in his third, 
as an Academick, are much weaker than the proofs 
which he draws from the wonders that appear in na- 
ture, which he inſiſts on in his ſecond book, to de- 
monſtrate the exiſtence of a ſupreme Intelligence. 
In his other works, and particularly in his book of 
laws, he deſcribes the univerſe tö us “ as a repub- 
« lick; of which Jupiter is che prince and common 
father. The great law imprinted in the hearts of all 
men is to love the publick good, and the members 
« of the common ſociety as themſelves. This love of 


Cie. de Leg. Ed. Amſt. 1667. lib. 1. 'p. 1188,—1191, &c. 
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— < gent being is to, promote the happineſs of one art 


e other like children —— 
proſenta God t9- vs a9 een Wiklow, from whoſe 
authority it is ſtill more impragiicable for intelligent 
vatures to withdraw themichies than it in or componeal 
ones. F Accordiuig to the opinion of the wiſeſh and 
6. greateſt; men, ſays this Philoſopher, the law is not an 
invention of human underſtandings. or the arbitrary 
<, conſtitution of men, but flows from the etemal Res- 
© ſon that goreins the Uninarſe. The rape which Tar- 
6, quin committed upon Lucretia, continues he, was not 
ce, leſs criminal in its nature, hecauſe there was not at 


that time any; written, law at Rome againſſi ſuch. ſort 


of violences The tyrant; was guiltyz- 0&-a breach. of 


the eternal law, the obligation whereof: did: nat com- 


moment it was made. Now its origin is as ancient 
as the divine Intellect; for the true, the puimitiZYe; 
and the ſupreme la is nothing elſe but the ſovereign 
«. reaſon af the great Jqove. This law, lays he in an- 
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other place ',..* is univerſal, eternal, immutable, It doen 
« not vaiy according/ts/ times ahd/ places. II 3s not dif- 
« ferent now from what it was formerly . The fande im- 
« tal la in a rule to all nations; becauſe it bas no 
« aython but the one only God who brought if forth 
and promulged- it. Such were the feaſoningꝭ of 
Cicero when he conſulted: natural: light, amd was not 
"= carried away. by. ee of dhevting ble wit Int de. 

BY ſending; the doctrine of the Sceptiek s. c 
3 To come at lah to Seneca the Stoick. He w Nevo's 
aer an age when Chrifhianity was not 
in credit enougir to engage the heathens to botrow any 
pliiteſophicah principles from thence. ” is of very 
* hte canſequence; ſays he, by what name you call 
* the finſt Nature, and; the:divine Reaſon: that preſacles 
oven the-Univerke;: and; fillw all the parts of it. He is 
fill the fare God. He is called Jupiter Stator, not 
as hiſtorians ſays. becauſe lle ſtopped the Roman 
« armies as they were flying; but. becauſe he is the 
« conſtant ſupport of all beings. 'Fhey may call him 
Fate, becauſe: he is the fffb cauſe o which all others 
« depend). We Staickscalb him ſometimes Father Bac- 
* clus -bevaufe he: is tie univerſal life that: animat es 
nature; Hercules, becauſe his power is:invincible ;, 

Mercurys becauſe he: is" the eternal Reaſon; Order 

Frag. of the repub. of Cicero. preſerved bs La&tintias lib..vi..c. 8. 
1 Seneca, Edit Ant. a Lipſio 16g de Benef. lib. ripe 1. 
5 11111 | * and 
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and Wiſdom Wou may 
you pleaſe, anne, but one ſole Prin- 


give him as Many ate us 
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Agreeably to Plato's notions! he conſiclers the divine 
Underſtanding as comprehending in itſelf the model of 


all things, which hes ſtiles the immutable and almi ghty 


ideas*; 16 tar mitt he; hath a inodel by 


which he forms his work.” It ſignifies ' nothing whe- 
« ther this model exiſt outwardly and before his eyes, 


or be formed within him by the ſtrength of his own 
« | genius 3 ſo God produces within himſelf that perfect 
<. model, which is the proportion, the order and the 
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beauty. of all beings.” 


b« The ancients, ſays he in 


cc another place, did not think Jove ſuch a being as 


cc 


we repreſent him in the capitol, and in our other 
buildings. But by Jove they meant the Guardian 
« and Governor of the Univerſe, the Underſtanding 


and the Mind, the Maſter and the Architect of this 
4 great machine. All names belong to him. You are 
« not in the wrong if you call him Fate, for he is the 
« cauſe of cauſes, and every thing depends on him. 
« Would you call him Providence; you fall into no 


< miſtake, tis by his wiſdom that this world is govern- 


ed. Would vou call him Nature; you will not offend 
in doing fo; tis from him that all beings derive 
their origin, tis by him that they live and Ll 


Senec. Epiſt, 65. P. 493. 
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b Ibid. Natur. queſt; 183 p. 715. 
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There is no reading the works of Epictetus, of Ar- 
rian his diſciple, and: of Marcus Antbninus without ad- 
mitation i We find in them rules of morality worthy 
of Chriſtianity; and yet thoſe. diſciples of Zeno believ- 
ed like their maſter, that thete was but. one Subſtance, 
that. the ſupreme intelligent Being was, material, and 
that his -Eflence; was a pure æther which filled all by 
local diffuſion; that whatever; was not extended was 
nothing; and in ſhort, that infinite extenſion was the 
ſame with the divine Immenſity. The Platoniſts re- 


to ſuppoſe that every thing which is, exiſts by local. 
diffuſion; that were it ſo, the divine Eſſence would 
not be equally preſent every where; that there would 
be more of it in a great ſpace than in a little, one; 
chat it is abſurd to concgive that which is nothing but 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, under the form of length, 
breadth and thickneſs; that all other | beings. exiſt 
in God, but that he exiſts only in himſelf 3 that im- 
menſe ſpace is not the divine Immenſity; as time ever- 
laſting is not the divine Eternity; that the Immenſity ob 
God is the manner of his exiſting in himſelf without 
extenſion of parts, as his Eternity is the manner of his 
exiſting in himſelf without ſucceſſion of thoughts; that 
ſpace is but the manner n. bodies exiſt in him, 


be Plat, Tim. Ecce ka, lib. x. Kl. de, anim, lb. 1. . ap. 3: Porphyr. 
2-230. — 
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as time 4. but Ge manner in which antes beige eriſt 
with kühn that'the /one>abiſurcs the bounds of che 
mater ut dene the: variation of:ihe modes; dee 


no hin, — A ich) of ſucceſſive du- 
ration. the: were no changes and laſtly, that inde- 
finite wabounde@: a 
ſenſes,” as it is not infinite in all reſpecs: But that 
e eee . in in all: Den. 
inſinite. PBL 211-3 Wk OULVID fa 4 e397 5 

| ivvigabiabe Sing Philoſophers talkee&'6f the 
divine Tinmienſity before the riſe of ſeholaftih Theo- 
' logy. Fhe obſcurity of our: reaſonings on this: matter 
proceeds from our want off a clear idea of fubſtances : 
We neither know- nor diſtinguiſſi them but by their 
properties; otherwiſe we ſhould: feet that the ſupreme 
Unity may exiſt every where without extenſion of 
parts, as he exiſts ſor ever without ſucceſſion of thoughts; 
that he is all in all places, as he beholds-all-beings-with 
one glance. The reaſon. of Our not having a elear idea 


of the divine Immenſity, is our not having an ade- 


quate idea of Infinity; we aſcribe to him certain = 
perties, becauſe we ſep-that-they are contained in: the 
idea we have of him; bur we are obligod at the Ame 
time, in order to avoid abſurdities, to give him other 
attributes which we do not comprehend. Thus in Geo- 
metry we admit the infinite dividibility of matter, and 

the 
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chene of Aſymptotes which follows from i it, n 
out having a clear idea of either of them. 
But afterall, the materialiſm of the Stoicks does not 
evince that they were atheiſts ; a falſe notion about the 
Deity being far from proving that they believed none 
at all. What conſtitutes an atheiſt, is not the maintain- 
ing with the Orientals, that matter is an expanſion of 
the divine Subſtance; nor with the Stoicks, that the in- 
finite Eſſence is a pure æther; nor with the Platoniſts, 
that the Univerſe is an evtinal. production of the Deity; 
but real atheiſm conſiſts in denying that there is a ſu- 
preme Intelligence, who made the world by his Power, 
=_ governs it by his Wiſdom.. 

For our fuller ſatisfacton, with regard to the Theology 
of the heathens, let us ſee what the fathers of the church 
thought of it. They had ſufficient opportunities of know- 
ing it thoroughly, by the frequent diſputes which they 
held with them. As this is a matter of a very nice nature, 
it may be dangerous to indulge any thing to ones on 
conjectures; let us have recourſe to wiſe antiquity. Arno 
bius introduces the heathens complaining of the injuſtice 
of the Chriſtians. © Tis a mere calumny, ſay thoſe hea- 
« thens, to charge us with ſuch a crime, as the denying 
© of a ſupreme God. We call him Jove, the ſupremely 
« great and ſovereignly good; we dedicate our moſt 
magnificent ſtructures and our capitols to him, to ſhew 


8 Arnob. lib. 1. p. 19. 
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chat weexalt him above all other Deiriea *8t; Peter in 
* his preaching at Athens, ſays St.Clerment of Alexan. 
+ gdria', infinniates that- che Greeks hat a knowledge of 
5 the Deity, He ſuppoſes chat thoſe: people adore the 
Ne does not forbid us tu adore the ſume God as the 
«+ Greeks, but he forbids mn to adore hit after the 
„ {ame way, He orders us to change che manner, 
< and not the object of our worſhip- „ The hea- 
de thens, ſays Lattantius*, who admit ſereral Gods, ſay 
* nevertheles that thoſe ſubordinate Deities, tho they 
4 preſide over all the various parts of the Univerſe, do 
« it in ſuch a manner, as that there is ſtill but one 
ſole Ruler and ſupreme Governor. From whence it 
follows, that all other inviſible powers are not pro- 
e perly Gods, but miniſters ur deputics of the one 
< great and almighty God, who appointed them cxe- 
« cytors of his will and pleaſure.” Euſebius of Ceſarea 
<« one only God, who fills, pervades. and prefides over 
« yniverſal Nature; but they maintain, that as he is pre- 
« ſent to his work only in an incorporeal and invifible 
« manner, they are therefore in the right to worſhip 
him in his. viſible and corporeal effects. I ſhall con- 
dclude with a famous paſſage of St. Auſtin, who reduces 
An apachryphal book which then paſs d under the name of St. Peter's. 
b Strom. 1. 6. p. 635. | $ Lib. 1, P. 16. 4 Prep. Evang. 
I. 3. cap. 13. P. 105. 8 


4 the Polytheiſm of the heathens to the unity of one ſole 
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Principle. Jupiter, ſays this father, is, according to 
the Philoſophers, the Soul of the world, who takes 
“ different" nimmes according to the different effefts 
« whichche produces In the ethereal ſpaces he is called 
C Jupiter; in tlie air uno, in the ſea Neptune, in the 
« earths Pluto, in bell Proſerpina; in tlie element of 
< five Vulcan, in the ſun Phoebus, im divination Apollo 
in war Mars, in the vintage Bacchus, in the harveſt 
« Ceres, in the foreſts: Diana, and in the ſciences Mi- 
e nervas. Alb that crowd of Gods and Goddeſſes are 
4 only the ſame. Jupiter, - whoſe different powers and 
< attributes are'expreſ#d by different names.” Ir is there- 
fore evident by the teſtimony” of profane Poetsy. heathery 
Philoſophers. and fathers: of the Church, that the Pa- 
gans acknowledged one ſole ſupreme Deity. The Orien- 
tals, the Egyptians, the Græeks, the Roman, and all 
nations agreed univerſally in teaching this truth. 
About the fiſtieth Olympiadz: ſix hundred years be- 
fore the chriſtian æra, the Greeks having loſt the tradi- 
tional knowledge of the Orientalt, began to lay aſide 
the doctrine of the ancient, and to reaſon about the 
divine Nature from prejudices: which their ſenſes and 
imagination ſuggeſtedi 1. Anaximander lived at that 
time, and was tlie firſt who-ſet himſelf to deſtroy! the 
belief of a ſupreme” Intelligence; in order to account 


St. Aug. de Civ: Dit; 4c; 11. 
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for every thing by the action of blind matter, Which 

by neceſſity aſſumes all ſorts of forins. He was follow- 
ed by Leucippus, Democritus, Epirurus, Strato, Lu- 
 cretius, and all the ſchool of the atomical Philoſophers. 
2. Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle; and 
all the great men of Greece, oppoſed this ĩimpious doc- 
trine, and endeavoured to: re-eſtabliſh the ancient Theo- 
logy of the Orientals. Theſe Philoſophers, of a ſuperior 
genius obſerving in nature motion, thought and deſign ; 
and the idea of matter including none of theſe three pro- 
perties, they inferred' from thence, that there was in na- 
ture another ſubſtance beſides matter. Greece being 
thus divided into two ſects, they diſputed for a long 
time, without either party being convinced. 3. At 
length about the 1200 Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a 
third ſect, whoſe great principle was to doubt of every 
thing, and determine nothing. All the Atomiſts who 
had laboured in vain to find out a demonſtration of 
their falſe principles, preſently ſtruck in with the Pyr- 
rhonian ſect. They ran wildly into an univerſal doubt- 
ing, and carried it almoſt to ſuch an exceſs of frenzy, 
that they doubted of the cleareſt and moſt palpable 
truths. They maintained without any allegory, that 
every thing we ſee is only an illuſion, and that the 
whole ſeries of life is but a perpetual dream, of which 
thoſe of the night are only ſo many images. 4. At laſt 
Zeno ſet up a fourth ſchool about the 130 Olympiad. 
2 3 | This 
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T his Philoſopher endeavoured to reconcile the diſciples | 
of Democritus with thoſe of Plato, by maintaining that 
the firſt Principle was indeed an infinite Wiſdom, but 
that his Eſſence was only a pure æther, or a ſubtile light, 
which diffus d itſelf every aan to Wow _ motion 
and reaſon to all. beings. 

It is plain then that there were fave PR of Philoſo- 
phers among the ancients; the Atheiſts or Atomiſts, the 
Spiritualiſts or Theiſts, the Materialiſts or Stoicks, the 
Pyrrhonians or Academicks. In theſe laſt ages the mo- 
dern free: thinkers have only revived the ancient error, 
diſguiſing them under new terms. 
1. Jordano Bruno, Vannini, and St wy vamp- 
ed up the monſtrous ſyſtem of Anaximander; and have 
added only ſome artful diſtinctions to impoſe upon 
weak minds. Spinoza perceiving clearly that thought 
could not be an effect of matter, endeavoured to pre- 
vent all objections againſt the Materialiſts, by maintain- 
ing, that extenſion and thought are properties of the 
ſame ſubſtance; that the ideas of objects are really 
nothing different from the objects themſelves; that 
extenſion and matter are the ſame ; that nice us 
is the immenſity of God, as infinite de is his eternity; 


and conſequently, that all eſſences are > but difcrent 


Locke of Hum. Under. p. 456, BE © Barclay's Dialo 


8. 
_ © Deſcartes and Malebranche. 4 Dr. Clarke's Letters to Leibnitz, 
P. 77, 129, 


forms 


phers. who had a fincere abhorrenee of impieey. 
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forms'of the fame ſubſtancea It muſt nevertheleſ 

granted, that his hath rr 
rora, &inco they have alt been maintained by Philoſo- 
nonas atheiſm les wholly in this, — 
one only ſubſtance, for which he contends, to act with- 
out knowledge: or deſign. 2. Deſcartes, Malebranehe, 
Poiret, Leibnitz, Sir Haac Newton, Dr. Bentley, Dr. 
Clarke, Dr. Cheyne, and ſeveral Philoſophers of a ge- 
nius equally ſubtile and profound, have endeavoured: to 
refute. theſe exrors, and brought arguments to ſupport 
the ancient Theology Beſides: the proofs- which are 
drawn. from the effects, they have inſiſted on others 
draumm from the idea of the firſt cauſe. They ſhew plain- 
ly, that the reaſons for believing are infinitely ſtronger 
than thoſe for doubting; and: that it is abſurd) to deny 
what we ſee clearly, becauſe we do not ſee farther. 
3. Mr. Hobbes, and: ſome Philoſophers of more faith, 
Behmen, and feyeral cabaliftical writers, have revived 


the errors of the-Stoicks, and: pretend that extenfion is 


the baſis of all ſubſtances; that the ſoul differs. from 


tho body only as being more ſubtiliz d; that a ſpirit is 


but a rarify d body, and a body a condens d ſpirit; and 
laſtly, that the infinite Being, the indivifible, is ex- 
tended by local diffuſion. 4. To conclude, there are 


ſome ſuperficial minds, who not being able to look up- 


The Orientals and Semi- cabaliſtical writers. 
. ON. 
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on truth with a ſteady view, nor to weigh the degrees 
of evidence, nor to compare the force of proofs with that 
of objections, perſuade themſelves that the mind of 
man is not formed for the knowledge of truth, run 
headlong into an univerſal doubting, and fall at length 
into a ſenſeleſs kind of Pyrrhoniſm, called Egomiſm, 

where every one fancies himſelf to be the only being 
that exiſts. The hiſtory of former times is like that of 
our own: Human underſtanding takes almoſt the 
ſame forms in different ages, and loſes its way in the 
ſame labyrinths; there are periodical diſeaſes of the 
mind as well as of the body. 
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BN leſt toithe light o of thei reaſon alone, have 
VI always looked upon moral and phyſical evil 
as a ſhocking phænomenon i in the work of a Being in- 
finitely wiſe, good and powerful. To account for it, ; 
the Philoſophers have had recourſe to ſeveral hypotheſes. 
Reaſon told them all, that what is ſupremely good 
could never produce any thing that was wicked or mi- 
| ſerable. From hence they concluded, that ſouls are not 
now what they were at firſt; that they are degraded, for 
ſome fault committed by them in a former ſtate ; that this 
life is a ſtate of exile and expiation ; and in a word, 
that all beings are to be reſtored: to their proper order. 
Tradition ſtruck in with reaſon, and this tradition had 
ſpread over all nations certain opinions which they held 
in common, with regard to the three ſtates of the 
world, as I ſhall ſhew in this ſecond part, which wall 5 
. be a ſort of abridgment of the traditional doctrine of 5 
the ancients. 3 
I begin with the Mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Al the Poets, ſpeaking of the golden age, or 


reign 
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u of Saturn, - deſcribe; it to us as an happy flate, 


in which there were neither calamities, nor crimes, nor 


labour, cor pains; nor diſeaſes, nor death They repre- 
rr phy- 
ſical and moral evil firſt appeared; then it was that 
vices, ſufferings, and all manner of evils came forth 


earth b. 


They ſpeak to us of the golden age renewr'd, 


when juſtice, peace and innocence were to flouriſh 
again with their original luſtre; and when every thing 
was to be reſtored to, its primitive perfection. In a 
word, they ſing on all occaſions the 'exploits. of a ſon 
of Jupiter, who was to quit his heavenly abode and 
live among men. They give him different names, ac- 
cording to his different functions; ſometimes he is A- 
pollo, fighting againſt Python and the Titans; ſome- 
times he is Hercules, deſtroying monſters and giants, 
and purging the earth of their enormities and crimes: 
One while he is Mercury, or the meſſenger of Jove, 
flying about every where to execute his decrees; and 
another while he is Perſeus, delivering Andromeda or 
human nature, n a monſter that roſe out of the 


See Heſiod. 5 2 aureq. 8 ok Prom: Theol. Plat. 
lib. 5. cap. 0, Lucret. lib. 5. Ovid. Meram. Iib. 1. fab. 3. Virg. Georg. 


lib. 2. lin. | 
Fier lib. 1. fab. 4, 5, & 6. Virg. Georg. lib. 1. lin. 126. 43 


b Ovid. 
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of Pandora's box; and -over-flowed the face of the 


as of a time when Aſtraa, was to return upon earth; 
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great deep to devour her, He ky always ſome ſon of Ju- 
Piter, giving battles,” and gaining victories. 1 will not 
inſiſt upon theſe poetical deſeriptioneq becauſe they may 
perhaps be looked upon as mere fictions, and a machinery 
introduced to embelliſh a poem, and amuſe the mind. 
Allegoticat explications are liable to uncertainty and 
miſtake: So that 1 ſhall go on directly to repreſent the 
doctrine of the Philoſophers, particularly that of Plato, 
which i is the ſource from whence Plotinus, Proclus, and 
the Platoniſts '6f the _ W e _— "_ —— 
notes care n : Alu ln 2647 1 

To begin with hs dialogue of "Ry or of 4 im- 
caveat and give à ſhort analyſis of it: Phædo gives 
his friend an accouimt of the condition in which he ſaw 


Socrates at the time of his death. © He quitted life, 


ſays he, 4 with a ſerene joy, and a noble intrepidity.” 

His friends asking him the reaſon of it, I hope, ſays 
Socrates in his anſwer, to be re- united to the good 
c and perfect Gods, and to be aſſociated with better 
« men than thoſe I leave upon earth *.” When Cebes 
objects to him that the ſoul vaniſhes after death, like a 
ſmoke; and is entirely annihilated, Socrates ſets him- 
ſelf to refute that opinion, and endeavours to prove 
that the ſoul had a real exiſtence ® in an happy ſtate, be- 
fore it informed an human body. This doctrine he 
aſcribes to Orpheus ©, The diſciples of Orpheus, ſays 
he, © called the body a priſon, becauſe the ſoul is 


P. 48, 11. b P. 37. Plat. Cratyl. p. 276. « here 
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4 here in a ſtate of puniſhment till it has expiated the 
«faults that it committed in heaven. Souls, continues 
Plato, (that are too much given to bodily pleaſures, 
« and are in a manner beſotted, wander upon the earth, 
« and are put into new bodies; for all ſenſuality and 
« paſſion cauſe the foul to have a ſtronger attachment 
4 to the body, make her fancy that ſhe is of the ſame 
nature, and render her in a manner corporeal; ſo 
that ſhe contracts an incapacity of flying away into 
<« another life. Being oppreſſed with the weight of her 
« jimpurity and corruption, the ſinks again into matter, 
and becomes thereby diſabled to re- mount towards 
« the regions of purity, and attain to a re- union with 
« her Prineiplſee. 
Upon this foundation is built hb Jodrine ur the 

tranſmigration of ſouls, which Plato repreſents in the 
ſecond Timzus as an allegory, and at other times as a 
thing real, where ſouls that have made themſelves un- 
worthy of the ſupreme Beatitude, ſojourn and ſuffer 
ſucceſſively in the bodies of different animals, till at laſt 
they are purged of their crimes, by the pains they un- 
dergo. This hath made ſome Philoſophers believe that 
the ſouls of beaſts are degraded ſpirits. A very an- 
cient doctrine, and common to all the Aſiaticks, from 
whom Pythagoras and Plato derived it; but the Poets 
had much debaſed it by their fictions. They ſuppoſed 


4 Phæd. p- 61, 62, 63. 
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Gar all ſpirit * o i men e 
Dae ch depraved- . Ain d to 
ſuch a tranſmigration, and that it would one day be 
at an end, when they were puriſy d from their crimes . 

The Pychagoream and Fataniſte not being able to 
perſuade themſelves, that the brutes were abſolutely in- 
ſenſible of pleaſure and pain, or that matter was capa- 
ble of ſenſation. and conſciouſneſo, ot that the Divine 
]Juſtice could inflict ſufferings on intelligences that had 
never offended, thought the doctrine of tranſmigration 
leſs abſurd than that of mere machines, material ſouls, 
or pure . m d 1 to animate the bodies 
of beaſts. 
The Guſt os des opiniohs is FO Ih contrary to 
experience; and tho' we may by general and ingenious 
hypotheſes throw a miſt before our eyes, yet whenever 
we. examine nicely into all the appearances of ſenſation 
diſcernible in beaſts, we can never ſeriouſly doubt of it. 
I do not fay the appearances of reflection, but of ſenſa- 
tion; I am not unaware that in our own bodies we 
have frequent motions of which we are not conſcious, 
and which nevertheleſs ſeem to be the effects of the 
moſt exact and geometrical reaſoning. I ſpeak there- 
fore of the marks of pleaſure and pain which we ob- 


See Cudw. Intel, Syſtem. p. 314- 
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ſerve in the brutes; and I think that we can have no 
pretence to reject ſuch evidence, unleſs it be that we 
dont feel what happens to them; but then, for the 
ſame reaſon, we might believe, that all other men 
are machines. The ſecond opinion, which is that of 
materials ſouls, held by the Peripateticks, tends to do- 
ſtroy all the proofs'of the immateriality of our ſpirits. 
If matter be capable of ſenſation, it may likewiſe be 
capable of reflecting upon its own ſenfations, and the 
Materialiſts will gain their point. The third opinion 
deſtroys all our ſoundeſt notions of the Deity, by ſup- 
poſing that God can create beings whicty ſhall be imme- 
diately unhappy, without any previous demerit on their 
part, degrade pure intelligences without any reaſon, and 
when they have for a while a&ed in mortal bodies a 
part much below the dignity of their nn. cs 
them again to nothing. 
J will venture to ſay, that the doctrine of — 
tion is leſs repugnant not only to reaſon and experience, 
but likewiſe to religion, than either of the other three. 
We ſee in the * ſacred Oracles that impure ſpirits may 
defire ſometimes to enter into the bodies of the vileſt 
animals. Aſter all, a true Philoſopher will be prudent- 
ly ſceptical, with regard to all uncertain conjectures; 
The only uſe which I would make of what has been 


above advanced, is to ſhew the incredulous that they 


St. Luke, chap. vill. 
ſay 
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ſay nothing to the purpoſe againſt us, when they main 

tain that our ſouls die like thoſe of the brutes; and 
further; that the fictions of the ancients, hoty abſurd. 


ſoever they at” firſt appear, are often more defenſible 


than the ſyſtems of the moderns, which are fo. much 
admired for a depth of penetration. | 


To return to Plato. Pure ſouls, - add he in 15 
Phado, that have exerted themſelves here below to 
get the better of all corruption, and free themſelves 
« from the impurities of their terreſtrial priſon, retire 
« after death into an inviſible place, unknown to us, 
© where the pure unites with the pure, the good cleaves 
ce to its like, and our immortal effence is united to the 
<« divine. He calls this place the firſt; earth, where 
fouls made their abode before their degradation. The 
« carth, fays he, is immenſe; we know and we inha- 
<« bit only a ſmall corner of it. That ethereal earth, 
the ancient abode of ſouls, is placed in the pure re- 
& gions of heaven, where the ſtars are ſeated. We that 
« live in this low abyſs, are apt enough to fancy that 
« weare in an high place, and we call the air the hea- 
« vens; juſt like a man that from the bottom of the ſea 
« ſhould view the fun and ſtars through the water, and 
ec fancy the ocean to be the firmament itſelf. But if we 
e had wings to mount on high, we ſhould ſee that THERE 
te is the true heaven, the true light, and the true earth. 


8. . 81 | 
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4 As, in the ſea every thing is altered, and disfigured 
« by the falts that abound in it; fo in our preſent earth 
<« every thing is deformed, corrupted, and in a ruinous 
<« condition, if compared with the primitive earth. 
Plato gives afterwards. a pompous deſcription of that 
ethereal earth, of which ours is only a broken cruſt - 
He ſays , that © every thing there was beautiful, har- 
« monious and tranſparent; fruits of an exquiſite taſte 
« grew there naturally; and it was watered with rivers | 
« of nectar. They there breathed the light, as we here 
« breathe the air, and they drank waters, which. were 
“purer than air itſelf. This notion of Plato agrees in 
a great meaſure with that of Deſcartes, about the na- 
ture of the , planets; this modern philoſopher was, of 
opinion that they were at firſt ſuns, Te contracted 
afterwards a thick and opake cruſt, 

This ſame doctrine of Plato is ally = y 8 
ed in his Timæus b. There he tells us how Solon in his 
travels diſcourſed with an Egy ptian prieſt about the an- 
tiquity of the world, its .origin, and the, revolutions 
which had happened in it according to the Mythology 
of the Greeks. Upon which the Egyptian prieſt ſays 
to him, O Solon, you Greeks are always children, 
and you never come to an age of maturity: your un- 
« derſtanding is young, and has no true knowledge of 
« antiquity, There baye been upon. carth ſeveral delu- 
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_ «whatever, air it has of a fable, — not with- 
cc out a real foundation. We 
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. ges and conflagrations, Auſed by changes in the mo- 


« tion of the heavenly 


bodies. Yourbiſtory of Phaeton, 


have preſerved the 
* memory of theſe facts in our monuments and teraples; 


« whereas" it is but a very little while that the Greeks 
« have had any knowledge of letters, of the muſes, and 
u of the ſciences.” This diſcourſe puts Timæus upon 


explaining to Socrates the origin of things, and the pri- 


mitive Nate of the world. Whatever has been pro- 
4 duced, ſays he, has been produced by fome cauſe. 
« "P's no cafy matter to know the nature of this Maker 


and Father of the univerſe; and though you ſhould 
diſcover it, it would be impoſſible for you to make 


* the vulgar comprehend it. This Architect of the 
« world, continues he, had a model by which he pro- 
* duced every thing, and this model is Himſelf As he 
4 is good, and what is good has not the leaſt tincture 
« of envy, he made all things, as far as was poſſible, 
« Hike himſelf, He made the world perfect in the 
« hole of its conſtitution, perfect too in all the va- 


« rious parts that compoſe it, which were ſubject nei- 


« ther to diſeaſes, nor to decay of age. The Father of 
« all things beholding this beautiful image of Himſelf, 
&* took a complacency in his work, and this complacency | 
* rais d in him a deſire of improving it to a nearer like- 


ce * nels to its model. 1] | 
p. 1047. | In 
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in dhe dialogue which bears the title 4 
Th mean . Hate of the world, calls 
4 1 — Prince and ee of 
hall z he governed the world by himſelf, as he go- 
« verns it now by inferior Deities: Rage and eruelty 

did .net then prexail upon eatth; war and ſedition 
e were not ſo much a known God himſelf took care 

of the ſuſtenanee of mankind, and was their Guas- 

dian and Shepherd : There were no magiſtrates nor 

civil polity as there are now, In thoſe: happy days 
men ſprung out of the boſom of the earth, which 

produced them of itſelf; like flowers and trees. The 

« fertile fields yielded fruits andi corn without the la- 
66. bo of tillage. Mankind flood. in no need of miment 

to cover their bodies, being | troubled with no incle- 

« *— the ſeaſons; and they took their reſt upon 
beds of: turf of a perpetual verdure. Under the 

© feign of Jupiter, Saturn, the maſter of the Univerſe, 

„ haying quitted as it were the reins of his empire, hid 


5 « himſelf in an inacceſſible retreat, The inſerior Gods 
f „ who. governed under him retired: like wiſe; the very 
5 15 foundations of the world were ſhaken by motion 
; . * contrary: to its principle and its end, and it loſt its 


« beauty and its luſtre. Then it was that good and 

K evil were blended together. But in the end, left 

Pag.. 537, 538. * EST LS 
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e the world ſhould" de plunged in an eteriial aby of 
& confuſi ny” Godz che 2tithor of che primitive order, 
will appear again und reſume che reins? of empire 
Then he will change, amend, embelliſſi and ae 
a the whole frame of 1 nature, and put an end to de- 
. "oy of age, to diſeaſes\indideath?] wor 1 on, 
Ia the dialogue under the title of Phitedrus, Plato 
5685 diiſtinctly unfolds the ſecret cauſes of moral 
evil, which brought in phyſical evil. There are 
in every onegof us, ſuys he, two principal ſprings 
of action; the deſire of pleaſure, and the love of 
virtue, which are the wings of the ſoul. When 
4 theſe wings are parted, when the love of pleaſure 
4 and the love of vittue carry us contrary ways, then 
« ſouls fall down into mortal bodies. Let us ſee here 
his notion of the pleaſures which ſpirits taſte in hea- 
ven, and of the manner how ſouls fell from the happy 
1 _ - which they enjoy d there. The great Jupiter, 
« ſays he, animating his winged chariot, marches firſt, 
| « followed by all the inferior Gods and Genii; thus 
| « they traverſe the heavens, admiring the ina; won- 
ders thereof. But when they go to the great banquet, 
they raiſe themſelves to the top of heaven, and mount 
above the ſpheres. None of our Poets ever yet fung, or 
can ſing that ſuper=celeftial place. It is there that fouls 
| contemplate with the eyes of the under ſtanding the 
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ce. truly exiſting Eſſence, which has neither colour, Nor 
« figures; Nor -is the object of any. ſenſe, but is purely 


« intelligible... There they ſee —— truth and juſtice, 


not as they are here below; but. as they exiſt in him 
ce who is Being it ſelf. There they ſatiate themſelves 

with that ſight till they are no longer able to bear the 
« glory of it, and chen they return back to heayen, where 
they feed again on nectar and ambroſia,. Such is the 
« life of the Gods. Nowy, continues Plato, every ſoul 


« which, follows God faichfully into that ſuper-celeſtial 
place, preſerves it, ſelf pure and without blemiſh; 


+ but if it takes up with nectar, and ambroſia, and 
4 does not attend on Jupiter's chariot: to go and con- 


«| template truth, it grows heavy and ſluggiſh, it 
breaks its wings, it falls upon the earth, and enters 


ce into a human body more or. leſs. vile, according as 
4 it has been more or leſs elevated. Souls leſs degraded 


< than others dwell in the bodies of Philoſophers. 


The. moſt deſpicable of all animate the bodies of 
« tyrants and evil princes. I heir condition alters after 


poo death; and becomes more or leſs happy, according 


« as they have loved virtue or vice in their life time. 
60 After ten thouſand years ſouls will be re- united to 
<« their origin. During that ſpace of time their ing; 
« grow again and are renewed b. 


Rg. Haag. b This doctrine of Plato's, concerning the fall and 
reſtoration of ſouls, is explained by Macrobius in his commentary on Sci- 
io's dream, - chap, ii. 12, 13. 
E ten aa, he. > Such 
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Such 5 the" dogrine which Plato oppoſed to the 
profane ſect of Demberites and Fpicurus, Who denied 
an eternal Providence on acchunt of the phyfical and 
moral evil "Which they aw in the world. This Philo- 
ſopher gives us à fine defeription ef che Univerſe: He 
conſiders it as ai! Hilled' with free fpirits, 
which inhabit and infthn Hrittbrinerable worlds. Theſe 
ſpirits ate qualified to enjoy a double Felicity; the one 
conliſting in the [contemplation of the divine Eſſence, 
the other in admiring! lis works, When fouls no lori- 
ger malte "their felicity conſiſt in the knowledge of 
truth, and when lower pleaſures turn them off from 
the love of the ſupreme Effence, they are thrown down 
into ſome planet, there to undergo expiatory Puniſh- 
ments till they are cured by their ſufferings. Theſe 
planets are conſequently, according to Plato's notion, 
like hoſpitals or places inſtituted for the cure of diſtem- 
pered intelligences. Such is the inviolable- law eſta- 
bliſhed o for the preſervation of order in the celeſtial 
ſpheres. This double employment of the heavenly ſpirits 
is one of the ſublimeſt notions of Plato, and ſhews the 
wonderful depth of his genius. It was the ſyſtem adopted 
by the heathen Philoſophers, whenever they attempted 
to explain to us the origin of evil; and thus they rea- 
fon. If ſouls could without intebvnitlive contemplate 
the divine Eſſence 100 a direct view, they would be im- 


8 NoceNA el. | b b See Adegreias. 
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« to raiſe himſelf up! towards the one, or fink down 
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peccable, the ſight of the ſupreme Good neceſſarily en- 


gaping all che love of the will. To explain therefore 
the fall of ſpirits, they are forced to ſuppoſe an inter- 
val, when the foul withdraws from the divine Preſence, 
and quits the ſuper:celeſtial abode, in order to admire 
the beauties of nature, and entertain herſelf with am- 
broſia, as a food leſs delicate, and more ſuitable to a 
finite being. Tia in theſe intervals that ſhe becomes 


Pythagosss had learned the fame doctrine among the 
Egyptians. We have ſtill a very valuable monument 
of it left in the commentary of Hierocles upon the gol- 
den verſes aſcribed to that Philoſopher. © *As our aliena- 
« tion from God, ſays this author, and the loſs of the 
© wings which uſed to raiſe us up to heavenly things, 


have thrown us down into this region of death which 


« js over-run with all manner of evils; fo the ſtripping 
« Our ſelves of earthly affections, and the revival of 
« virtues in us make our wings grow again, and raiſe 
« us up to the manſions of life, where true good is to 
« be found without any mixture of evil. The effence of 
« man being in the middle between beings that con- 
template God without ceaſing, and ſuch as are not 
able to contemplate him at all, he has it in his power 


a Hierocl, — ig in aurea Carm, p. 187. Edit. Cane. 1709. 
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*5:toxards the other The wicked man, ſays Hie- 


t rocles} in another place, does not care that the ſoul 
© ſhould be. immortal, for fear he ſhould live after 
death only to ſuffer puniſhment. | But the judges of 


the ſhades'below, as they form, their judgment up- 


«onthe rules of truth, do not decree, that the ſoul 
A ſhould exiſt no longer, but that it ſhould be no lon- 
ger vicious. Their buſineſs: is to correct and cure it; 


by preſcribing puniſhments for the health of nature, 


«juſt. as phyſiciaus heal the moſt inveterate ulcers by 
inqiſions. Theſe judges puniſh the crime in order 
« to extirpate vice, They do not annihilate the eſſence 
<« of the ſoul, but bring it back to its true and genuine 


« exiſtence, purifying it from all the paſſions that cor- 


« rupt it. And therefore when we have ſinned, we 
« ſhould be glad to embract the ien as the 
« only remedy for vice. 

"Tis therefore evidently. the doctrine of i moſt fa- 
mous Greek Philoſophers, 1. That ſouls had a pre- 
exiſtence in heaven. 2. That the, Jupiter, who marched 
at the head of ſouls before the loſs of their wings, is 
diſtin& from the ſupreme Eflence, and is very like the 
Mythras of the Perſians, and the Orus of the Egyp- 
tians. 3. That ſouls loſt their wings, and were thruſt 
down into mortal bodies, becauſe that inſtead. of fol- 
lowing Jupiter s Chariot, they gave chemſelves too eh 


0 « Tbid. Carm. p. 120. 
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up to the . lower pleaſures. 4. That at the 
end of a certain period of time, the wings of the ſoul 
ſhall grow again, and Saturn ſhall reſume the reins of 
his empire in order to reſtore the Univerſe to its origi- 
nal ſplendor. 5 

Let us now examine the Egyptian ORG the 
ſource from whence that of the Greeks was derived. 
J ſhall: not offer to maintain the myſtical explications 
that Kircher gives of the famous table of Iſis, and of 
the Obelisks that are to be ſeen at Rome : I confine 
my ſelf to Plutarch, who has preſerved us an admira- 
ble monument of that Mythology. To repreſent it in 
its real beauties, it will be proper to give a ſhort and 
clear analyſis of his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, which is 
a letter written to Clea, prieſteſs of Iſis. The Egyp- 
« tian Mythology, ſays Plutarch, has two ſenſes, the 
<« one ſacred and ſublime, the other ſenſible and pal 
« pable. Tis for this reaſon that the Egyptians put 
«© Sphinxes before the door of their temples ; deſigning 
« thereby to ſignify to us that their Theology contains 
« the ſecrets of wiſdom under enigmatical words. 
« This is alſo the ſenſe of the inſcription upon a ſtatue 
of Pallas or His at Sais, I am ALL THAT is, Has BEEN; 
© AND_SHALL BE, | AND NO MORTAL HAS EVER YET RE= 
« MOVED - THE VEIL THAT COVERS ME. „He after- 
« wards relates the Egyptian fable of Iſis and Ofiris. 
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& they were till in their mother womb, they joine- 
* ly ingendred the God Orus, che living image of 
« violently through the ribs of Rhea. He afterwards 
„ revolted againſt Ofiris, filled the Univerſe with his 
« rage and violence, tore the body of his brother in 
6e pieces, mangled his limbs, and: ſcattered them about. 
% Ever fince that time Iſis goes wandering about the 
<« earth to gather up the ſcattered limbs of her brother 
and husband. The eternal and immortal ſoul of Oſi- 
« ris led his ſon Orus to the ſhades below, where he 
gave him inſtructions how to fight, and vanquiſh Ty- 
« phon. Orus returned upon earth, fought and defeat- 
« ed Typhon, but did not kill him; he only bound 
«' him, and took away his power of doing miſchief. The 
« wicked one made his eſcape afterwards, and was go- 
<« ing to throw all again into diſorder: But Orus fought 
« him in two bloody battek, and deſtroyed him entire- 
« ly.” Plutarch goes on thus; * Whoever applieth 
« theſe allegories to the divine Nature, ever bleſſed and 
« immortal, deſerves to be treated with contempt. 
„We muſt not however believe that they are mere fa- 
« bles without any meaning, like thoſe of the Poets. 
They repreſent to us things that really happened. It 
« would be likewiſe à dangerous error, and manifeſt 
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Evemerus the Meſſenian did, and apply it to the 


<« ancient Kings and great Generals, This would in 
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the end ſerve to deſtroy religion, and eſtrange men 


<« from the Deity. There are others, adds he, much 


juſter in their notions, who have wrote, that what- 
ever is related of Typhon, Oſiris, Iſis and Orus muſt 
be underſtood, of genii and dæmons. This was the 
opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, Xenocrates and Chry- 


ſippus, who followed the ancient Theologiſts in this 


notion. All thoſe great men maintained that theſe 


that they did not however partake of the Deity in a 
pure and ſimple manner, but were compoſed of a ſpi- 
ritual and a corporeal nature, and were conſequently 


capable of pleaſures and pains, paſſions and changes; 


for there are virtues and vices among the genii as 
well as among men. Hence come the fables of the 


<« Greeks concerning the Titans and Giants, the engage- 


ments of Python againſt Apollo, and the furies and 
extravagances of Bacchus, with ſeveral other fictions like 
thoſe of Oſiris and Typhon. Hence it is likewiſe that 
Homer ſpeaks of good and evil dæmons. Plato calls the 


firſt tutelary Deities, becauſe they are mediators between 


the Deity and men, carry up the prayers of mortals to 


heaven, and bring us from thence the knowledge 
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to the ſupreme Deity. It was an ancient opinion among 
che Pagans and Hebrews, that the Divinity had united 


\ \ 


* and revelation of ſecret and furure things” 4 Em- 
« pedodes, conimie he, fo, thr the ci de 
* are puniſhed for die faule they have commited. 
© Firſt the ſun precipitates them into the air; the 
air caſts them into the deep ſea; the ſea vomit 
« them up upon the land, and from the earth they 
* are raiſed at laſt to heaven. Thus are they tran- 
< ſported from one place to another, till being in the 
end puniſhed and purified, they return to the place 
adapted to their nature.” Plutarch, after having thus 
ven a theological explanation of the Egyptian allego- 
but he rejects them all, and returns to his firſt doctrine. 
« dOfiris is neither the fun, nor the water, nor the 
« earth, nor the heaven; but whatever there is in na- 
“ture well diſpoſed, well regulated, good and perfect, 
« all that is the image of Oſiris. Typhon is neither 
* aridity, nor the fire, nor the ſea; but whatever 
* is hurtful, inconſtant and irregular.” We muſt ob- 
ſerve that in this Egyptian allegory, Ofiris does not ſig- 


nify, as in other places, the firſt principle of Deity, the 


Agathos of Plato, but the ſon of Ammon, the Apollo 
of the Greeks, Jupiter the Conductor, a God inferior 
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-Plitarkh goes farther in another treatiſe, arid explains 
to us the origin of evil: His reaſoning on this occaſion is 
equally ſolid and ſubtile, and is as follows: © The Ma- 
« ker of the world being perfectly good, formed all 
c things at firſt, as far as was poſſible, like himſelf. The 
« world at its birth received from him who made it all [| | 
« ſorts of good things: Whatever it has at-preſent of li 
4 unhappy and wicked, is an indiſpoſition foreign to its 
« nature. God cannot be the cauſe of evil, becauſe he 
<« is ſovereignly good; matter cannot be the cauſe of 
<«< evil, becauſe it has no active force: But evil comes 
« from a third principle, neither ſo perfect as God, nor 
<« {o imperfect as matter. This third being is intel- 
« ligent nature, which hath within itſeif a ſource, a 

principle, and a cauſe of motion. 10 

I have already ſhewn that the ſchools of Pythagoras = 
and Plato aſſerted liberty of will. The former expreſ- 
ſes it by that faculty of the foul, whereby it can ei- Wl. 
ther raiſe or debaſe itſelf; the other, by the wings of * 
the ſoul, that is, the love of virtue and the love of 
pleaſure, which may move different ways. Plutarch | 
follows the ſame principles, and makes liberty con- | 
fft in the activity of the ſoul, by which it is the 
ſource of its own determinations. This opinion there- Il! 
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fore ought not to be looked upon as modern; it is at 
once both natural and philoſophical. The ſoul can al. 
ways ſeparate and re- unite, recall ard compare her ideas, 
and on this activity depends her liberty. We can al- 
ways think upon other goods than thoſe we are actually 
thinking of. It muſt be owned that the paſſions, by 
the ſtrong ſenſations they excite in us, ſometimes take 
up all the capacity of the ſoul, and hinder it from re- 
flecting; | they darken its diſcerning faculty, and hurry 
it on to an affent; they transform objects, and place 
them in a wrong light: But ſtrong as they are, they 
are never invincible; tis difficult indeed, but not im- 
poſſible, to ſurmount them; tis always in our power 
gradually to diminiſh their force, and prevent their ex- 
ceſs. This is the warfare of man on earth, and this is 
the triumph of virtue. The heathens feeling this ty- 
ranny of the paſſions, were convinced by the light of 
nature alone of the neceſſity of a celeſtial power to 
ſubdue them: They always repreſent virtue to us as a 
divine energy deſcending from heaven: They are con- 
tinually bringing into their poems guardian Deities, who 
inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us; to ſhew that he- 
roick virtues can only proceed from the Gods. Theſe 
were the principles upon which the wiſe antients went, 
in their arguments againſt thoſe notions of fatality, 
which are alike deſtructive of religion, morality and 
ſociety. | 
4 To 
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To return to the Egyptians. Their doctrine, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, ſuppoſes, 1. That the world was crea- 
ted without any phyſical or moral evil, by a Being infi- 
nitely good. 2. That ſeveral genii abuſing their liberty, 
fell into crimes, and thereby into miſery. 3. That 
theſe genii muſt ſuffer expiatory puniſhments. till they 
are purified and reſtored to their firſt ſtate. 4. That 
the God Orus, the ſon. of Iſis and Ofiris, and who fights 
with the evil principle, is a ſubordinate Deity, like Ju- 
piter the Conductor the ſon of Saturn. % 

Let us conſult next the Mythology of the Orien- 
tals. The nearer we approach the firſt origin of 
nations, the more pure ſhall we find their Theology. 
« Zoroaſter, ſays Plutarch, taught that there are two 
« Gods contrary to each other in their operations; the 
cc one the author of all the good, the other of all the 
« evil in nature. The good Principle he calls Oroma- 
«.zes, the other the demon Arimanius*. He fays that 
« the one reſembles light and truth, the other dark- 
« neſs and ignorance. There is likewiſe a middle 
« God between theſe two, named Mythras®, whom the 
« Perſians call the interceſſor or mediator. The Magi 
4 add, that Oromazes is born of the pureſt light, and 
« Arimanius of darkneſs; that they continually make 
« war upon one another, and that Oromazes made fix 


De Iſid. & Ofirid. pag. 370. | b Ibid. 
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* yeni; goodneſs, truth, juſtice; wiſdom, plenty und 
Joy; and Arimunius made fix others to oppoſe them, 
© malice, falſhood; "injuſtice, folly; want and ſadneſs. 
„ Otomiazes having withdrawn himſelf to as great a 
ee diſtance from the ſphere of Arimanius, as the ſun is 
r from: the earth, beautified the heavens with ſtars and 
4e conſtellations, He created afterwards four and twen- 
« ty other gefiii, and} put them into an egg (by which 
© the ancients mean the earth;) but Arimanius and his 
« Fenii brake through this ſhining egg, and immedi- 
ately evil was blended and confounded with good. 
« But there will come a time appointed by fate, when 
« Aritnanius will be entirely deſtroyed and extirpated ; 
« the earth will change its form, and become plain 
« and even; and happy men will have only one and 
<« the fame Ute, langu age and government.” Theo- 
pompus writes alſo, „that according to the doctrine of 
* the Magi, theſe Gods muſt make war for nine thou- 
« ſand years, the one deftroying the other's work, till 
ce at laſt hell ſhall be no more: Then men ſhall be 
ce happy, and their bodies become tranſparent. The 
« God who made all things keeps himfelf conceal'd 
« till that time; an interval not too long for «God, 
ce but rather Ike a moment of fleep. 
We have loſt the ancient books of the firſt Perfians; 
ſo that in order to TR ge of their Mythology. we muſt 
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hat to the e "Ii 
time, and fe if there be Rill left among the diſciples 
of Zoroafter any traces of the ancient doQrine of their 
maſter, ' The famous Dr. Hyde, a divine of the Church 


of England, who bad: travelled into the Eaſt, aud per- 


fectly underſtood the language of the country, has tranſ- 
lated the following paſlages out of Sharifthani, an Ara- 
bian Philoſopher of the ſiſteenth century. The ſirſt 
« Magidid not lou upon the two Principles ao cortes- 
« nal, but believed that light was eternal, and that 
« darkneſs was produced in time; and the origin of this 
evil principle they account for in this manner: Light 
© can produce nothing but light, and can never be the 


« origin of evil; how then was evil produced? Light, 
« fay they, produced ſeveral beings, all of them ſpi- 


&« ritual, luminous and powerful; but their chief, whoſe 


« name was Ahriman ar Arimanius, had an evil thought 
« contrary to the light: He doubted, and by that 
doubt he became dark. From hence proceeded all 
« evils; diflention, malice, and every thing elſe of a con- 
« trary nature to the light. Theſe two principles made 
„mar upon one another, till at laſt peace was conclu- 
« ded, upon condition that the lower world ſhould be 
in ſubjection to Arimanius for ſeven thouſand: years; 


« after this ſpace of time he is to ſurrender back 
© the world to the light. Here we ſee the four no- 


2 Hyde Rel. ant. Pexſ. cap. g. p. 163. & cap. 22. Pp. 294. 
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tions that Wee in the foregoing work: 1. A ſtate 

before good and evil were blended and confounded to- 

gether. 2. A ſtate after they were ſo blended and con- 

founded. 3. A ſtate when evil ſhall be entirely de- 

ſtroyed. 4. A middle God: berween 1 _ aithe | 

evil Principle. e 903: ee 14h 
As the doctrine of che Perßan Magi is a dach of 

the doctrine of the Indian Brachmans, we muſt confult 

the one to put tlie other in a clear light. Me have but 

few! traces left of the ancient Theology of the Gym- 

noſophiſts, yet thoſe which Strabo has preſerved, ſup- 

poſe the two ſtates of the world, that of nature in its 

purity, and that of nature corrupted. When this hiſto- 

rian has deſcribed the life and manners of the Brach- 

mans, he adds, Thoſe Philoſophers look upon the : 

c ſtate of men in this life to be like that of children 

in their mother's womb; death, according to their 

cc notion, being à birth to a true and a happy life. 

<« They believe, that whatever happens to mortals. here 

does not deſerve the name either of good or evil. 

« They have many notions in common with the Greeks; 

« and like them believe that the world had a begin- 

“ ning, and will have an end; and that God who made 

« it, and governs it, is every where preſent to his work. 

The ſame author goes on in this manner; Onder 


tus being ſent by Alexander the Great to inform him- 


Lib. 15. p. 713, 714. Ed. Lut. Par, 1620. 
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« « ſelf. of the life, ; manners and. doctrine of thoſe Phi- 
< loſophers, found a Brachman named Calanus, who 
taught him the following principles. F ormerly, Plen- 
« ty reigned over all nature; milk, wine, honey and 
« dil flowed from 3 ; but men having made 
an ill. uſe of this felicity, Jupiter deprived them of 
cc jt, and condemned them to labour for the luſtcoance 
cc of their lives. Hire 
In order to form a beuer judgment of the dodrine of 
the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, I have conſulted what has 
been tranſlated of the Vedam, which is the ſacred book 
of the modern Bramins: Tho its antiquity be not perhaps 
ſo great as it is affirmed to be, yet there is no denying 
but it contains the ancient traditions of thoſe people, 
and of their Philoſophers. Tis plain by this book, 
That the Bramins acknowledge one ſole and ſupreme 
« God, whom they call Viſtnou; that his firſt and moſt 
c antient production was a ſecondary God, named Bra- 
ma, whom the ſupreme God formed out of a flower 
that floated upon the ſurface of the great deep before 
<« the formation of the world; and that Viſtnou after- 
“ wards, on account of Brama's virtue, gratitude and fi- 
_« delity, gave him power to form the Univerſe.” They 
believe moreover, © > That ſouls are eternal emanations 
from the divine Eſſence, or at leaſt that they were 


a See Abrah. Roger, of the * of the Bram. Book II. Part 1. 
ch. 1, & Kircher Sina Illuſt. > Toid, Roger, Fart 2, ch. 7. 
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4 produced long bebe the formution/of-ths wie. 
that they were originally in a ſtate of Purity) but 
< having ſinned, were thrown down into the bodies of 
men or of beaſts, according to their reſpective deme- 
« rits; fo chat the body, where- the ſoul reſides, is a 
< fort of dungeon or priſon.” - \ Laſtly, they hold, that 
* after a certain number of tranſmigrations, all fouls 
e ſhall be re- united to their origin, ren into 
the company of the Gods, and deified.” * 

I ſhould hardly have thought theſe * authen- 
tick, or have brought my ſelf to truſt to the tranſlators 
of the Vedam, if this doctrine had not been perſectly 
agreeable to that of Pythagoras, which I gave an ac- 
count of a little before: This Philoſopher taught the 
Greeks- nothing but what. be — nt fromthe 
Gymnoſophiſts. 

The diſcovery of theſe n and n ſenti- 
ments in Greece, Egypt, Perſia, and the Indies, made 
me deſirous to advance further into the Eaſt, and to 
carry my reſearches as far as China. I applied my ſelf 
accordingly to ſuch as underſtood the language of that 
country, had ſpent ſeveral years in it, and were well verſed 
in the original books of that nation. And in this point 
particularly I have made great uſe of the informations 
1 have received from a gentleman of a ſuperior ge- 
nius, who does not care to be mentioned till he has 
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publiſhed a large work upon theſe matters, which will 
be of ſervice to religion, and do honour to human un- 
derſtanding. In the mean time he has allowed me to 
publiſh the following paſſages, which he tranſlated bim- 
ſelf out of ſome ancient Chineſe books that have been 
brought into Europe, and which may be ſeen both at 
Paris and at Rome; ſo that all who underſtand the 
language may judge of the faithfulneſs of the tranſla- 
tion. The ancient commentaries on the book Yking, 
i. e. the book of Changes, continually ſpeak. of a dou- 
ble heaven, -a primitive and a poſterior. 'The firſt hea- 
ven is there deſcribed in the following manner: All 
« things were then in a happy ſtate, every thing was 
«. beautiful, every thing was good, all Beings were per- 
<« fe in their kind. In this happy age heaven and 
« earth employed their virtues jointly to embelliſh na- 
« ture, There was no jarring in the clements, no in- 


« clemency in the air, all things grew without labour; 


< an univerſal-fertility reigned every where. The active 
« and paſlive virtues conſpired together, without any 
<« effort or oppoſition, to produce and perfect the Uni- 
<« verſe.” In the books which the Chineſe call King or 


Sacred, we read the following paſſage; Whilſt the 


„ farſt ſtate of heaven laſted, a pure pleaſure and a 


perfect tranquillity reigned over all nature. There 


were neither labour, nor pains, nor forrow, nor 
* crimes. Nothing made oppoſition to the will of 


M 2 ; „ man. 


ow 
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4 man“ The Philoſophers who' ſtuck to theſe ancient 
traditions, and particularly Tehouangſe, ſay, „ That in 
<« the ſtate of the firſt heaven man was united inward- 
< ly to the ſupreme Reaſon, and that outwardly he 
r practiſed all the works of juſtice. The heart rejoiced 
<« in truth; and there was no: mixture of falſhood; 
then the four ſeaſons of the year fucceeded each other 
regularly without confuſion : There were no impe- 
5 tuous winds, nor exceſſive rains; the ſun and the 
moon, without ever being clouded, furniſhed a light 
purer and brighter than at preſent. The five planets 
* kept on their courſe without any inequality. There 
“ as nothing which did harm to man, or which ſuf- 
* tered any hurt from him. An univerſal 1 8 Nur 
al nin; reigned over all nature. 
On the other hand, the Philoſopher Levinenſe 0 peak- 
ing of the latter heaven, ſays, © The pillars of heaven 
were broken; ; the earth was ſhaken to its very foun- 
« dations; ; the heavens funk: lower towards the North; 
« the ſun, the moon and the ſtars changed their mo- 
« tions; the earth fell to pieces; the waters encloſed 
ee within its boſom, burſt forth with violence, and over- 
« flowed it. Man rebelling againſt heaven, the ſyſtem 
« of the Univerſe was quite diſordered; the ſun was 


« eclipſed, the planets altered their courſe, and the 
univerſal harmony was diſturbed. The Philoſophers 


wWentſe and Lietſe, who lived long before Hoainantſe, 


2 8 expreſs 
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expreſs. themſelves. almoſt in the ſame terms. The 


<« univerſal fertility of nature, fay theſe ancient authors, 


« degenerated into an ugly barrenneſs, the plants faded, 
« the trees withered away, diſconſolate nature refuſed 
to diſtribute her uſual bounty. All creatures declared 


« war againſt one another; miſeries and crimes over- 


« flowed the face of the earth. All theſe evils aroſe, 


. the book Liki, (from man's deſpiſing the ſu- 

« preme Monarch of the Univerſe : He would needs 
« diſpute. about truth and falſhood, and theſe diſputes 

« baniſhed the eternal Reafon. He then fixed his looks 
"7 on- terreſtrial objects, and loved them to excels ; 
« hence aroſe the paſſions; he became gradually trans- 
« formed into the obj jects he loved, and the celeſtial 
« reaſon entirely abandoned him. Such was the original 
« ſource of all-crimes, which drew after them all man- 
« ner of miſeries ſent by heaven for the — 
te thereof. 


The ſame backs * of a time 1 trerh thing 


is to be reſtored to its firſt ſplendor, by the coming of 
a hero called Kiun-ITſe, which fignifies Shepherd and 
Prince, to whom they give likewiſe the names of, the 
moſt Holy, the univerſal Teacher, and the ſupreme 
Truth. He anſwers exactly to the Mythras of the Per- 
ſians, the Orus, or ſecond Oſiris of the Egyptians, the 
Apollo or Mercury of the Greeks, and the Brama of 
the Indians. 


The 
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| The Chineſe books ſpeak likewiſe of che ſufferings 
the combats of 'Mythras,"the Egyptians of the murder of 
Greeks of the labours and painful exploits of a ſon of 
Jupiter who came down upon earth to exterminate 
monſters, It looks as if the ſource of all theſe allego- 
ries was an ancient tradition common to all nations, 
that the middle God was not to expiate and put an end 
of the death of Adonis in the foregoing work, I have 
made advantage of this tradition to pave the way for 
what Daniel ſays afterwards: to Cyrus concerning the 
ſuffering Meſſiah. I ſhall here give the Reader an ac- 
count of what I find in the religion of the Tyrians, 
and in the doctrine of the ancients, to authorize the 
new allegory which is added in the preſent edition. 
1. The Tyrians acknowledged one ſupreme God, named 
Bel, who is the ſame with the Jehovah of the He- 
brews*. 2. They held likewiſe a fubordinate God, 
whom they called Thammuz, Adon, Adonis, which 
fignifies the Lord®*. 3. Adonis, Ofiris, Apollo and Her- 
cules are the ſame®.- 4. The death of Adonis killed by 
a boar, is the ſame with the murder of Ofiris {hin 
by Typhon, or the evil principle *. 5. Solemn days 
« Seldenus de Diis Syris Synt. 2. cap. i. de Belo. b Heſych. on 


the word Aden. © See above, p. 10. 4 Seld. cap. ii. de Thammuz. 
N were 
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were inſtituted by the Phenicians to bewail the death 


of Adonis, and to ſing praiſes to him as riſen from the 
dead 


6. Some ancient and yenerable writers among 
the Chriſtians believed that the fable of Adonis was a 
corruption of an old tradition concerning the ſuffering 
Meſſiah, and apply all the Tyrian ceremonies to our 
myſteries b. . Adonis loved Venus, eſpouſed her, and 
ſhe became the mother of the Gods. 8. Urania, 
Aſtarte, Venus and Proſerpine are the ſame Goddeſs 
9. Some think that Aſtarte is the morning ſtar, Lucifer, 
or a fallen ſtar ©. 10. According to the doctrine of the 
ancients, as well Pagan as Hebrew, ſpirits fell not at 
once, but by degrees, that is to ſay, from the fixed 
ſtars into the region of the planets, from the planets 
u and from the earth to the infernal re- 
gions : For which reaſon I have repreſented theſe three 
different falls of ſpirits by the three names of Aſtarte, 
Venus and Proſerpine. Theſe are the foundations on 
which I have built the allegory of Adonis and Urania, 
which Amenophis rehearſes to Cyrus in the ſeventh 


a St. Jer. Comm. 3. upon Ezek. St. Cyril. book. 2. Comm. upon Ifai. 
Procop. upon the 18* ch. of Ifai. Lucian. de Dei Syr. p. 1058. Macrob. 
Saturn. 1. cap. 21. -. 

* Jul. Firmic. de Myſt. p. 131. | 

e Seld. de Diis Syris. Synt. 2. cap. 2. de Aſtarte & cap. 4. de Ven. Syriac. 

4 Ibid. 

© Tbid. 224. Ed. Lugd. Bat. & Suidas dee ,ns d51p. 

f Plutarc. de Iſid. & Oſirid. & Rittang. Cab. denud. de revol. anim. 


Parts, cap. i. ſee ſup. p. 71. 
book. 


FF © — a 
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book: The only. liberty I have taken f is — Urania 
repreſent, not the divine Wiſdom, but fallen Intelli. 
_ gences;: as Pſyche in Apuleius does not tepteſent the 
foul of the world, but ſouls Unfaithful to love : Theſe 
kinds of metonymy are 2 mp in the m. and 
mythological. writers. mls Ice bes ni 


Greeks a, Fa Peofignd, Indies and Chineſe, 


2 


20 Let us now look i into the Hebrew My thology. . By 
this I mean Rabbiniſm; or the Philoſophy of the 
Jewiſh Doctors, and particularly of the Eſſenes. Theſe 
Philoſophers aſſerted, according to the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus?, © that the literal ſenſe of the ſacred text was 
5 only an image of hidden truths... They changed, ſays 
C Philo®, the words and precepts of wiſdom into alle- 
ce gories, after the cuſtom of their anceſtors, who had 
left them ſeveral books for their inſtruction in this 
ce ſcience,” Twas the univerſal taſte of the Orientals 
to make uſe of corporeal images to repreſent the pro- 
perties and operations of {pirits. F 

This ſymbolical ſtile ſeems in a great meaſure autho- 
rized by the ſacred writers. The Prophet Daniel repre- 
ſents God to us under the image of the AxcieNT oF 


» Joſeph. de bello Jud. lib. 2. Cap. 12. 
V Phil, de legis alleg. lib. 2. pag. 53, 


A 


— 
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a ſucceſſion of the ſchool of the Eflenes, took occaſion 
from thence to expreſs the divine attributes by the mem- 
bers of the body of the Axczwr os Days. We fee 


this allegory carried to an extravagance in the books of 


the Rabbins. They ſpeak there of the dew that diſtilled 
from the brain of the Ancient or Das, from his skull, 
his hair, his forehead, his eyes, and eſpecially from his 
wonderful beard. Theſe compariſons are undoubtedly 
abſurd, and unbecoming the Majeſty of God: But the 
cabaliſtical Philoſophers pretend to authoriſe them 7 
ſome metaphyſical notions. 
The Creation, according to [ is a eme of 
the divine perfections: All created beings are conſe- 
quently: images more or leſs perfect of the ſupreme 
Being, in proportion as they have more or leſs confor- 
mity with their original. Hence it follows that all 
creatures are in ſome reſpect like one another, and that 
man or the microcoſm, has a reſemblance of the great 
world or macrocoſm; the material world, of the in- 
telligible world; and the intelligible world, of the Arche- 
type, which is God. Such are the principles upon which 
the allegorical expreſſions of the Cabaliſts are founded. If 
we ſtrip their Mythology of this myſterious language, we 
ſhall find in it ſublime notions very like thoſe we have be- 
fore admired in the heathen Philoſophers. I ſhall men- 
tion four, which are clearly enough expreſs d in the 
N Works 
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works ofthe Rabbins Irira, Moſchech and Jizack, which 
Rittangelius has tranſlated in his Cabala denudata. - 
1. „ All ſpiritual ſubſtances, angels, human ſouls, 


« the beginning of the world: And conſequently our 
« firſt parent, of whom Moſes ſpeaks, repreſents not 


« an individual perſon, but all mankind governed 
In that primitive ſtate every thing 


was nothing in the 


not ſufficient authority to give the four mythological 


ce the infinite centre, that fo there might be an eternal 
ce circulation of light and happineſs in all ſpirits. Two 


eternal law. The Cherubim, who were of a fuperior 
“order, did not render back this light, but kept it 
« within themſelves, fwelled, and became like veſſels 
ce that are too full; at laſt they burſt in pieces, and 
ce their ſphere was changed into a gloomy chaos. The 
« Iſchim, who were of an inferior order, ſhut their 


« eyes againſt this light, turning themſelves towards 


4 ſenſible objects; they forgat the fupreme beatitude 


C of their nature, and took up with the enjoyment of 
« created pleaſures. They fell thereby into mortal bo- 
« dies. 4 Souls paſs through ſeveral revolutions be- 
« fore they return to their primitive ſtate; but after 


« the coming of the Meſſiah, all ſpirits will be reſtored 
ce to order, and to the happineſs which they enjoyed 


cc before the fin of our firſt parent.” I ſhall now leave 
the reader to judge whether theſe four notions have not 
a great reſemblance of thoſe which we have found in 
China, Perſia, Egypt and Greece, and whether I had 


pictures which are in the foregoing work. 

In all theſe ſyſtems we ſee that the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, in order to refute the objections of the im- 
pious concerning the origin and duration of evil, adopted 
Phil. Cabal. diſſert. 8. cap. 13. pag. 173. Tom, III. Rittang. 

De revol, anim. pag. 307. 

1 N 3 On. the 
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« ſorts" of Zephirots failed in the obſervance of this = 
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| the doctrine of the preexiſtence of ſouls, and their fi. 


nal reſtoration. Several Fathers of the Church have 
maintained the firſt opinion, as the only philoſophical 


way of explaining original ſin; and Origen made uſe of 
the latter; to oppoſe the Weines of his time. It is far 


from my intention to defend theſe two opinions; all the 


uſe I would make of them is to ſhew; that reaſon alone 
furniſhes arguments ſufficient to confound ſuch Ph iloſo- 
aun as refuſe to believe unleſs they can comprehend. 

"Tis for this reaſon that 1 make Daniel ſpeak a dif- 


ferent language from Bleazer/ The prophet” adviſes - 


Cyrus to lay aſide all refin'd' ſpeculations, and to leave 


to God the care of juſtifying the incomprehenfible ſteps 
of his Providence; he plunges him again in an obſcu- 


rity more wholſome and more ſuitable to human weak 
neſs, than all the "conjectures of Philoſophers ; he re- 


duces what we are to believe on this ſubject, to theſe 


four principal truths. 
1. God being infinitely RY cannot produce wicked 


and miſerable beings; and therefore the moral and phy- 
fical evil which we ſee in the univerſe, muſt come from 
the abuſe that men make of their liberty. 2. Human 
nature is fallen from the firſt purity in which it was 
created; and this mortal life is a tate of trial, in which 


ſouls are cured of their corruption, and merit a happy 


immortality by their virtue. 3. God united himſelf to hu- 


man nature in order to _ moral evil by his ſacrifice: 
The 
2 ; 
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The Meſſiah will come at laſt in hig glory: to deſtroy 


phyſical evil, and renew the face of the earth. 4. Theſe 


truths have been tranſmitted to us from age to age, 
from the time of the deluge till now, by an univerſal tra- 
dition; other nations have obſcured and altered this tra- 
dition by their fables; it has been preſeryed in its purity 
no where but in the Holy Scriptures, the authority of 


which cannot be diſputed with any ſhadow of reaſon. 


*Tis a common notion that all the footſteps of na- 
tural and reveal d religion which we ſee in the heather 
Poets and Philoſophers, are originally owing to their 
having read the books of Moſes; but tis impoſſible to 
anſwer the objections which are made againſt this opi- 
nion. The Jews and their books were too long con- 
cealed in a corner of the earth, to be reaſonably thought 
the primitive light of the Gentiles: We muſt go fur- 
ther back, even to the deluge. It is ſurpriſing that 
thoſe who are convinced of the authority of the ſacred 
books, have not made advantage of this ſyſtem to prove 
the truth of the Moſaick hiſtory concerning the origin 
of the world, the univerſal deluge, and the re- peopling 
of the earth by Noah. Tis hard to account for that 
uniformity of ſentiments which we find in the religions 
of all nations, otherwiſe than by the doctrine which 1 
have put in the mouth of Daniel. 

As the four great principles, which I have mention d, 


are the foundation of our religion, my deſign was to 


do 


- 
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do homage to it, by endeavouring to deſend them 
againſt the vain cavik-of' audacious criticks and the 


ſuperſtitious: prejudices of weak minds. One of the 
chief ſources of modem incredulity is the falſe notion 


which impious men have entertained of C 


= 8 1 ſchokftick . dhe rs with doc- 


trines of faith, the miracles ſhould paſs for. impoſture, 
and the facts for fables. If we would engage thoſe, 
who in fimplicity of heart ſeek after truth, to liften to 
the proofs of reveal d religion, we muſt begin by ſhew- 
ing them that its doctrines are worthy of God; and 
this has been my aim throughout the foregoing work. 
Whether I have ſucceeded or not, my' intention was 
upright; and I ſhall not repine at the imperfection of 
this attempt, if I may have given ocrafion to any per- 
ſon of more learning and depth to recommend that 
philoſophy, which teaches never to employ the ima- 
gination but as the fervant of reaſon, to direct all im- 
provements of the underſtanding to the purification ot 
the heart, and, avoiding all oſtentatious parade of the 
ſciences, to make uſe of them only to diſcover the beau- 
ties of eternal truth to thoſe who are a__ of be- 


ing enamour d with them. 


A LET- 


_ 
* 
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(Member of the Ae of nee at PARIS) 


TO THE 


X10 002; 
Concerning the Chronology of his Work. 


SIR, 
22 have perhaps been more different fyſ- 
tems formed, to ſettle the hiftory of Cyrus, and 
the chronology of the Kings of Babylon, than for any 
other part of ancient ſtory. But theſe hypotheſes are 
all ſo defective, and fo ill connected with cotemporary 
events, that we are ſtopped almoſt at every ftep, by 


the contradictions and inconſiſtencies we meet with in 
them. 
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Cteſias, Xenophon, and other ancient writers, give us 


deaux has likewiſe thought fit to ſuppreſs it. Marſham 


them. This every man's experience ſhews him to be 


true, who reads the writings of Scaliger, Petau, Uſher, 


Marſham, the biſhop of Meaux and Prideaux. 

But in your work you have wiſely avoided theſe 
difficulties,, | and have hit upon the beſt method of re- 
conciling the contradictory accounts which Herodotus, 


of Cyrus. You have preſerved. this Prince's war with 
his grapdfa ther Aſtyages; 3 2 war which the Ancients 
allow to be certain, and which Xenophon himſelf = 
acknowledges i in his retreat of the ten thouſand; he ; ; 
ſuppreſſed this fact in his Cyropzdia, only to avoid q 
throwing a blemiſh on**Cyrus's character, by a war 

which he thought contrary to natural duty: Pri- 


has invented a mere romance, and ſuppoſes, that there 
were two different Kingdoms of the Medes, which 
were at the ſame time governed by two Aſtyages's, 
one the grandfather, and the other the enemy, of Cyrus. 
The method you have taken is more ſimple, and more 
agreeable to ancient ſtory; you have paved the way for 
this war, and conducted it in ſuch a manner, that it 
does in no wile ſtain the character of your Hero. | 

The omiſſion of ſo conſiderable an event led Xeno- 


phon into two anachroniſms, i in order to find employ- 


ment for Cyrus in his younger years: This author an- 


W the taking of Sardis 25 years, and that of Ba- 
bylon 
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bylon, 28. As this hiſtorian had nothing in view but 
military virtues ant the qualities of a true patriot, where- 
by to, form his heroz.) his ſcheme did not furniſh him 


with the ſame materials to fill up Cyrus's youth, as 
yours.;does.;; He had no, thoughts of inſtiling into his 
mind; ſuch principles as would moſt effectually ſecure 
him from the dangers which beſet the virtue of Princes, 
or of guarding him beforehand. againſt! the corruption 
of falſe. politicks,and, falſe philoſophy, which are, ia 
their conſequences, equally fatal W. ſociety. Nenophon 
haying been educated in Greece, was acquainted only 
with the kingdoms of Sparta and Macedon, whoſe Kings 
were, proper! y ſpeaking, nothing more than the chief 
perſons, in the. ſtate; and the magiſtrates, ere rather 
their collegues than their -miniſters.. He bad no notion 
of the abuſes of deſpotick: power, and therefore could 
have no thoughts: of preventing them. , Whereas, your 
deſign, being to form a King, rather than a Conqueror, 
a Prince better qualif d to make his people happy un- 
der his government, than to force them to ſubmit to 
his laws; you are thereby enabled to give Cyrus full 


char very conſiſtently with true chronology. 


Cyrus died the 28% hear of Nabonaſſar, ach 530 


years before the Chriſtian ra, which I ſhall not loſe 
time in proving, becauſe acknowled ged by : all chrone- 
logers. This Prince was then 70 years: of age, accord- 
24 O in 8 


employment in his youth by making him travel, * g 
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3 ws „ Dinony"che author of u celebrated hiſtory of 

Perſia®, Ne "was therefore Be im the 1488 year of 
— doo; &iþ Y years before Chriſt. He bad 
reigned; aceerding to the aſtronornical cunon, nine 
years at Bubylen This city was therefore taken in the 
61® yeat of his ape," the 169 of Nabohufſar, and the 
17 Before Chriſt .. n 
| Sardls was taken, avcording t6/Soſictates in Diogenes 
Laertius b, and according to Solinus e, in the fourth year 
of che wy Olympiad; but according to Euſebius, ih 
the Rü year of that Olympiad and conſequently, ß 
ther in the 54% or 548% year before Chriſt, and the 
52% or 35 year of Cyruss life. He reigned 30 
years over the Medes and Perſians, according to'Hero- 
dotus and Grefias, and he was 40 years old, according 
to Dinen, when he mounted the throne; witch fixes 
the beginning of his reign tw the 18 80 year of Nabo- 
nafſar, the firſt year of che 5 5* Olympiad, "and the 
580 year before Chriſt. Fuſebius tells us, that all 
chronelogiſts agreed in placing the beginning ef Cyrus's 
reign over the Medes and Perfians in this year of the 
55 Olympiad, But hiſtorians have neither told us how 
many years Cyres's war with the Medes laſted, tor any 
particulars of what N in a firſt | deny 7 of 


c. de Din. lib. $4 . Sad * onto) 
v Diog. Laer. Lb. 1. Periand. « Clap. WM. | 
a fen Bong lib. x. r e eee Gl 
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his life 5 you ate therefore at full liberty to fill up this 
ſpace. with whatever you judge moſt proper to yaur 


deſign; and your chronology is not only agreeab le to | 


n 0-4 1 ie. 
ö 1 ae 51 15/9 
Abi eo — 2 of Media 
at 12 years of age, ſtay d there 4 years, returned in 
his 16" var 3 entered into the claſs: of the Ema or 
Voung - men in his 15, and; continued in it 10 years. 


To which he adds, that Aſtyages died in this interval, 


but this is not true; for that Prince reigned till he was 
conquered by Cyrus in the year 5; Co, and did not die 
till ſome years after : Vou have therefore done well in 
not following Nenophon. Acrording to him, Cyrus 
enter d Media at the head of zoo men when he 
was 28 years of age; ſubdued the Armenians at 29; 
marched againſt the Lydians, and took Sardis at 30; 
and made himſelf maſter of Babylon at 33, about the 
year 567. This is the 179 year of Nabonaſſar, and the 
36% of Nabuchodonoſor, who-reigned y years after it; 
_ theſe 7 years added to the 21 years of che four Kings 
who reigned in Babylon after him; make the 28 years 


of. the anachroniſm abovementioned. The reſt af Ke- 


nophon's chronology is of no importance to your work. 
He does not determine the time of the death either of 
* or Cambyſes, and Jou are therefore entirely 
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The city of Tyre was not take till the 29 year of 
Nabuchodottofor; after a thirteen years ſiege, which be- 
gan the ſeventh of that Prince's reignq according to thle 
Pheenician annals which Joſephus had read: In the year 
Jeruſalem was taken, which was the 18 year of Na- 
buchodonoſor, the Prophet Ezekiel threatens Tyre with 
approaching ruin; it therefore was not taken at that 
time; Cyrus was then 15 years of age: Now, as his 
travels are all placed between the 28 and 32 year of 
his age, and as he does not go to Tyre till aſter his 
travels in Greece, you are guilty of no anachroniſm in 
this particular; moreover, what you relate of the hiſto- 
ry of this city ſufficiently. fills up the 2 or 16 years 


from the time u — nnn 


lonians. 
We have no and any en onllagt ae to 
a the time of Nabuchodonoſor s madneſs; that he 
was mad is certain from Daniel, and n ey probable 
it happened towards the end of his life; my reaſons 


for it are theſe. Jehoiachin was carried into captivity 


in the 80 _ of Nabuchodonoſor's. reign over Judea, 
and the 4% of his reign in Babylon; that is, the 148% 
year of Nabonaſſar, 600 years before Chriſt, and the 


year * was born. We are told in een and 


F | | « Clap, H. 5. 31. x 2 
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Jehoiachin's captivity, Eyilmerodach aſcended tlie throne 
of Babylon, took Jehoiachin out of priſon, admitted 
him to his on table, and heaped many honours 
3 this was the 184 year of Nabonaflar, the 
4* before: Chriſt, and the 37 of Cyrus s age; at 
2 — time Nabuchodonofor was yet alive, ſince he 
did not die till the 186 of Nabonaſſar, 5,62 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and the 30 of Cyrus; Evilmerodach 
therefore did not only mount the throne in his father's 
life time, but he governed without conſulting him, and 
with ſo little dependance upon him, as not to fear pro- 
voking him, by taking quite different meaſures from 
his, and heaping honours on a Prince, whom his fa- 
ther had all along kept in fetters. Beroſus makes the 
Prince, whom he calls Evilmaradoch, to have reigned 
10 years; the aſtronomical canon allows him but two, 
and calls him Ilovarodam; the Scripture places him up- 
on the en three n r ee of his fa- 
ther. 
All theſe difficulties will rind if we fy WY that 


Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs began eight years before his 


death, and that his ſon Evilmerodach was from that 
time looked upon as King, placed himſelf at the head 
of affairs, and governed the empire with his father's 
miniſters; theſe eight years, joined with the two he 


* Chap. XXV, . 27. , 
reigned! 


in the ſecond book of Kings · that in the 35 year of 


2 
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years of Beroſus; the holy Scriptures begin his reign 


later, doubtleſs from the time that hie removed the mi- 
niſters Who made him uncaſy, which did not happen 
till the third year before the death of Nabuchodonoſor. 
after that time he recovered his ſenſes, re- aſſumed the 
government, and publiſhed an edict in favour of the 
Jews, which is related in Daniel: His name had all 
along been made uſe of in the publick acts, and for 
this reaſon the aſtronomical canon makes his ſon Ilova- 
rodam to have reigned. but two years; this canon was 
drawn up from the publick acts. Nabuchodonoſor's 
madneſs muſt have produced great revolutions in the 
court of Babylon, and we may form an idea of them 
from what paſſed in the court of France during that 
of Charles VI. when the management of affairs was 
one while lodged in the hands of the Queen, ſome- 
times in thoſe of his children, and at other times in thoſe 
of the great Lords and Princes of the blood. Upon 
this ſuppoſition, which is both eaſy and neceſſary, Na- 
buchodonoſors madneſs will have happened in the 
179* year of Nabonaſſar, the 56 before Chriſt, and 
the 324 of Cyrus's age; this Prince muſt have been in- 
formed of that event, for it was of great importance 
to him to know it ; it is not to be douuted. but it 
had its influence in the war of the Medes and _— 
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The Kings of Babylon were allied to thoſe of the Medes; 
Nabuchodonofor had married a daughter of Aſtyages; 
the Babyloniäns would fave taken ſome part in this 
yr — Had it not been for the weakneſs of their govern- 
ment, occafioned by the King's madneſs, and for the 
Avira which prevailed at court among the different 
parties that contended for the direction of affairs. 
Nay, it is probable that Queen Amytis endeavoured to 
reconcile the Medes and Perfuans ; becauſe, indepen- 
dently of the tyes of blood, it was apainft her inte- 
reſt to have either of thoſe nations ſubdue the other. 
The fight of fo famous a Conqueror reduced to fo de- 
plorable a condition, muſt have been a very proper 
ſpectacle for the inſtruftion of Cyrus, and you had 
great reaſon not to neglect it. He returned from his 
travels, according to your chronology; about the 324 
year of his age, after Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs had 
already ferzed him : Cyrus ſpent near ſeven years in 
Perfta, governing under his father; during which time 
all the intrigues between Cyaxares ind Soranes were car- 
ried on, Cambyſes made war with the Medes, and Aſtya- 
ges died; after which Cyrus went to Babylon to nego- 
crate 0 with Amytis a little before Nabuchodono- 


for's madneſs left him; this time was judiciouſly cho- 


ſen to make the fight more affecting and inftrudtive. 
Vour chronology, with regard to * affairs, and 
the revolutions which happened in Cyrus's time, is 


therefore 
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therefore perfectly /agretable to that of the Greeks, Ba- 
bylonians and Hebrews; let us now enquire, whether 
the great men whom you make Cyrus to have ſeen in 


his travels were his cotemporaries; you may indeed be 


allowed a greater liberty in this caſe than in the former. 
You know ho the | ancients contradict one another 
with regard to the time when Zoroaſter lived; which 
doubtleſs proceeds from hence, that the name of Zo- 
roaſter was. given to all thoſe who, at different times, 
reformed the religion of 1 the Magi. The laſt of. theſe 
was the moſt famous, and is the only one who is known 
by that name, or by the name of Zardouſcht in the Eaſt. 
Prideaux makes him cotemporary with Cambyſes and 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, but it is very probable he 
lived ſome time before them. T he Orientals, as may 
be ſeen i in Dr. Hyde's work, make. him to have lived 
under Guſtaſpes or Hyſtaſpes, the father of Darab, who 
is the. firſt Darius according to. the Greeks. | This 
4 was older than Cyrus, and may have been 
the ſame perſon whom you make his Governor. 
Whence it neceſſarily follows, that the reformation of 
the religion of the Magi muſt have been made during 


his reign, and that Zoroaſter lived at that time. The 


reformation made by Dariu s ſu ppoſes that the Magi had 
aſſumed to themſelves very great authority, which he 
took away from them. ; He likewiſe corrupted the pu- 
rity of .Zoroaſter's religion, by a mixture of foreign 

4 idolatry 
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idolatry. In his reign the worſhip of Anaitis was firſt 
brought into Perſia; contrary to the hypotheſis of Dr. 
Pridenuꝛ V our ſcheme is more agreeable to the courſe 
of the hiſtory, and to thoſe facts wich are common 
to the Greek, Perſian and Arabian writers 
_ Cyrus may hade married Caſſandana at 18 years of 
age, and have lived with her nine or ten years; ſo 
that he may have travelled into Egypt about the 29 
year of his age. Your chronology agrees exactly with 
the age of Amaſis. All 'Chronologiſts concur in fixing 
the end of his reign to the year before Cambyſes s expedi- 
tion, that is about the 325 year before Chriſt, and the 
634 Olympiad. Herodotus makes his reign to have laſted 
44 years; and conſequently places the beginning of it 
in the. 5 69% year before Chriſt, and the 5 2* Olympiad, 
and about the 30 year of Cyrus. Diodorus indeed, 
who makes Amaſis to have reigned 5 5 years, ſuppoſes 
that he aſcended the throne in the 579% or 580" year 
before Chriſt, and the 200 year of Cyrus's age: But 
theſe two opinions are eaſily reconciled. Herodotus 
begins Amaſis s reign at the end of the revolution 
which placed him on the throne, an in at the 
beginning of his revolt. ; | 
Apries muſt have lived bis a little time * 8 a 


ing of Jeruſalem, ſince the Prophet Jeremiah* foretels 
his death under the name of Pharaoh Fork, as what 


Chap. xliv. the laſt verſe. Wee) 
P | was 
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was ſoon to happen. Jeruſale was taken in 
589 before Ohriſt, and the 2 —— 
which ſhews chat: the troubles. in; Egypt were mlready 
begun. According to you,, ᷑yſiem A mafis governed 
all Egypt in tranquillity wien Cyrus went thither, und 
Apries had already been cad ſereral rata arhich is 
agrecable- both to prophane and ſacretl hiſtory, Cyrus 
being ee = and enn when he tra- 
velled. wh5:onouts 1001 ans wm lo 1 
The Gb e eee will-nos be fayeaGily 
cape Dat the arachroniſm will not ex- 
ceed 12 or iA years. Chilo : was, according to Her- 
mippus, as quoted by Diogenes Laertius®, advanced in 
age at the time of the 3 Olympiadc> This Olympiad 
began in tlie 37 34 year before Chriſt, and ended in the 
ro, which was the 30 of Cyrus. This was before 
his Ephorate, which Pamphyla places in the 36 Ohym- 
piad, but this paſſage is manifeſtly currupted. The ano- 
nymous author--of the chronology of the Olympiads 
fixes the time ol the magiſtracy of Chilo to that of the 
Archonſhip of Euthydemes at Athens, that is, to the 
8 1b year before Xerxes s paſſage into Aſia, according to 
the e of the Arundelian marbles: This was 


the 3611 year before Chriſt; and the 38 of Cyrus, 


a In this new edition the Author has taken the liberty to vary a little 


from this chranology. Apries is yet W 
b Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 
£ Marm. Oxon. Chron. Attic. ** 42. 


which 
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which agrees; perfectly well with you r-chronology. ; 


for Cyrus might have ſeen Chilo eight years before, 
* was ener 9 | 


as he went to Sparta, and when 
ob age: Aue! A Bott een nene 

Periander died, according to Ae at the ans 
of the 48*-Olyanpiadz the; 58 5 year before Chriſt, 
and the 16 off Cyrus The ancients. tell us he had 
reigned 40 years, ard bega to flouriſn about the 38 
Olympiad. You poſtpone his death 12 or 14 years; 
but as you do this only to make Cyrus a witneſs of his 
deſperate death, the! anachroniſm ene, and is 
— little importanbe. 
Pifiſtratus's' reign over the Athenians did not begin 
till 60 years before Chriſt, y x before the battle of Ma- 
rank; according to Thueydides®, and 100 before the 
tyranny of the 400 at Athens. Cyrus was then 40 


or 10 years. And with regard to Solon, you are guilty 
of no anachroniſm at all. His Archonſhip, and his re- 
formation of the” government of Athens, were in the 
year 597 before Chriſt, and the 3* year of the 46" 
Olympiade. He ſpent a conſiderable time in travelling, 
and did not return to Athens till he was advanced in 
youy which would not tier: him to be concerned i in 


a Diog. Laert. lib. 1. . 
» Lib. 6: p. 449, 452. & lib. S. p. 601. Ariſt. Pol. lib. 6. p. 12. 
© Diog. Laert. and Plut. life of Solon. 


Dad -P 2 publick 


years old, ſo that your atiachroniſm here is | only of 9 


| 


— 


publick affairs any tore. He died at the age of 80 
years, in the ſecond year of Piſiſtratuss reign, accord 


| ing to Phanias of Exreſa, and in the 41“ year of Cyrus; 


who might therefore have converſed with him nine or 
ten years before. 500 C1 nalen 228 2 D 4: bier 9 

You ought likewiſe to give yourſelf as little con- 
cern about the bringing Pythagoras and Cyrus together. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that the former went 
into Italy about the 30 Olympiad, that is, about the 
577% year before Chriſt. He makes uſe of the word 
xa7a, -: (about) which ſhews that this date need not be 
ſtrictly taken. And indeed Diogenes Laertius ſhews us, 
that he flouriſhed about the 60* Olympiad, that is, about 


40 years after; which if we underſtand of the time of 


his death, which was at the age of 80, he will then 
have been ; o years old when he went into Italy, and he 
will appear to have been born about the 5 20 year be- 
fore Chriſt. If Pythagoras the Philoſopher be the ſame 


with him who offered to fight at the Olympick games 


among the children, and upon being rejected deſired 
to be received among the men, and gained the prize 


in the 48* Olympiad; he was 16 or 17 in the year 


585 before Chrift, and was ſcarce older than Cyrus, 
This is the opinion of Dr. Bentley, who is able to de- 
fend himſelf againſt all the objections which have been 


» D. Hal. lib. 12, 


made 
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made to him. But without entring into this diſpute, 
it is ſufficient for your vindication, that Pythagoras was 
returned from his travels, and capable of conferring: 
with Cyrus when this Prince went into Greece, in the 
year 565 before Chriſt ; - which cannot be denied in 
any of the different Fe which the learned have 
formed concerning the time of Pythagoras's life. 
Vou have likewiſe ſufficient foundation for bringing 
him into a diſpute with Anaximander. This Philoſopher 
mult have ſeen Pythagoras though he was older than he, 
being, according to Apollodorus in Diogenes Laertius, 64 


years of age in the 24 year of the 48 Olympiad, that is, 
in the year 385 before Chrift. And it is likewiſe a beau- 


ty in your work to ſee the young Pythagoras triumph- 
ing over the ſophiſtry of the Materialiſt. It is not to 
be doubted but the Mileſian Philoſopher was the firſt 


inventor of the doctrine of the Atomiſts; as Ariſtotle®, . | 


Cicero®, Plutarch and Simplicius“ teſtify. The 79 
"Areigoy of Anaximander was an infinite matter: His 
doctrine is the ſame with that of Spinoza. 

You ſee, Sir, that complaiſance had no part in my 
approbation of the chronology of your book ; you 
were not obliged to adhere ſo ſcrupulouſly to truth, 
you might have contented your ſelf with probability; 


the nature of your work did not require more: Never- 


» Phif. lib. 1. cap. 4. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
-< Placit. Phil. lib. 1. c. 3. 4 Comm. in Epict. 
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